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SECTION II 


THE POPULAR EPICS AND THE PURA^TAS 

• ' ^ 'i 

The Beginnings of Epic Poetry in India 

We have already seen the first traces of epic poetry in India 
in the Vedic literature—in the dialogue-hymns of the ^gveda as 
well as in the Akbyanas, Itihasas and Puranas of the Brahmanas.* 
Moreover, we know from the Brahmanas and the ritual-literature, 
that the recital of such narrative jioems formed a part of the^ 
religious ceremonies at the sacrificial and domestic festivals. 

Thus the daily recitation of legends of gods and heroes 
belong(‘d to the preliminary celebration, which lasted a whole 
year, of the great horsc-sacrifice. In a regular succession which 
repeated itself every ten days, stories of certain gods and heroes 
were related ; and also two lute-players, a Brahman and a warrior, 
were present, who, in verses of their own composition (gSthas), 
glorified the generosity and the w'aiiike deeds, respectively, of the 
pi’ince who was celebrating the sacrifice. The lute-players, who 
sang to the accompaniment of the lute the praises of a real king 
or of Soma as the king of the Brahmans, had also to be present 
at the ceremony of parting the hair, wdiich w^as performed on the 
expectant mother in the fourtli month of pregnancy, with a 
sacrifice for the prosperity of the fruit of her womb. After a 
funeral, too, it was an old custom, to whose existence the poet 
Bana still testifies in tlie 7th century A.D., for the mourners to sit 
down in a shady place outside the house and to be diverted and 
consoled by the recitation of old Itihasas or PurSLnas. And when, 
after a death or some other heavy loss, the fire of the hearth had 
been carried out of the house in order to avert further misfortune, 

* C/. above pp. 8S 197. The Indians are not oomdatenl in tiheir ote hi 

the expreasione &khy&na, and purSya, for they aometimex uae Ihwi aa tyttopyine, but 

at ether timea to mean varicne kinda of oarratiTae. The epic JfalidMdr«fa in the 
Tntroduotioo, is oalled alternataly %tihisa, purSya and ^hpdna. On thase terms, ef. albd 
Emil Sieg, Die Sagntto^e det ^gteda and die indt^e ItthieeireditWHi T, 

1903, Iitlrodiiotlott. 

8ff-.^1896B 
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and a new fire kindled in the house by means of the two churning- 
sticks, then the members of the family, keeping the fire alive far 
into the silent night, sat listening to the'-tales of people wlio had 
reached a green old age, and Itiliasas and Pnranas auspicious for 
the future/ * 

'There were not only single ballads (Akhyanas, Itihdsas) 
but also cycles of ballads. At least one cycle of this kind has 
come down to us in the Supamdkhydna, also called Suparna- 
dhyaya or Suparna.® This is an apocryphal work belonging 
to the later Vedic literature, the autlior trying his utmost to 
imitate the hymns of the Rgveda in language, accentuation 
and external form, so that his work should appear to belong 
to the Bgveda. The date of this work is quite uncertain, 
but on metrical grounds ne may j)lac(^ it approximately in 
the jxjriod of the metrical Upanisads, such as the Katha- 
Upanisad.^ It is a cycle of ballads dealing with the legend 
of Kadru, the snake-mother, and VinatH, the bird-mother, and 
the enmity between Garuda and the snakes, a legend which 
dates far back into Vedic times,** and which appears in epic form 
in the Astikaparvan of the Mahdbhdmta. 

In the later Vedic texts Itihdsa and Pnrdna are very 
frequently enumerated beside the Vedas and other branches of 

1 Salapatha-Br&hmana, XIII, 4, 3; Sankhayana-Grhyas&tra, I. 22, 11 
laytna'Gihyasutrail, 14, 6 t.,XV, 6'C); Paraskara-GfhyasRtra, I,* 16, 7 f.; /ipastamblya 
Gihyasutra 14, 4 f. Cf. als-)* A.'Weber, A'p(«d(e« im Rtfual (SBA., 1891) and 

H. Luders, in ZDM6 , VoI..58, pp. 707 ff. At the ^Pu<‘U 9 ainedha, too, ihe "recitation of 
Akhj&nas forms part of the ritual, s. SshkMyana-Sravtasutra 16, 11. 

^ The text, xvhich has come down in very bad condition, was drat edited by E. 
Grnbe, Berlin, 1876 (reprinted in Ind. Stud., Vol. 11); newiy elited. translated into 
German and annotated by J. Charpeotier, Die Supar^atege, Uppsala, 1920, pp. 190 ff.; 
Cf. J. V. Negelein in GGA ," 1924. pp. 66 ff., 87.ff. J. Hertel'considera Ibis'work to be a 
dramatic poem after the ety^e of the Swing described by B. Temple (WZKM., 28, 1909, 
273 ff ; _24, 1910, 117 ft.; Indisehe MSrehen, pp 344, 367 If); aod^be'bas tranSated it 
into Geroan aa a drama iinditche MSrehen, Jena, 1919, pp. 314 ff.). Cf. Winternitz, Oester- 
teiehitehe Monatsschrift /fir den Orient, 41, 1915., pp. 176 f., 0!denberg,'Z«r Oetehiehte 
der altindischen Prosa pp. 61 ff. and NGGW., 1019, pp. 79 ff. This Suparptidbyllya hu» no 
connection with the Supatpt. songa belongmg to the Kbilas of the l^gveda, wbi?h are also • 
ealled 'Suparnidbyaya* (a. above p, 62, and 8<!heftelowitz, ZDMG. 74,1920, p. 208). 

* Cbaipentier, loc. eit., pp 196 f , J. v, Ne,;elein loe cit., pp. 196, f. juati* 

iloaUdo of Cbarpeotier’a concluoions. 

* Charpentier, loo. dt., pp, 288 ff.; Satapdhu.BrShnmra, III, 6, 2. 
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learning; the study of them counts as a work pleasing to the gods: 
in fact, the Itihasapumna is actually called ‘ the fifth Veda 
They are generally mentioned immediately after the Atkarmv^da, 
to which they are said to be closely related.* This has led to the 
conclusion that, similar to the Vedic Saiphitas, there existed one 
or several collections of Itihasas and Puranas, made up of myths 
and legends, legends of gods and tales of demons, snake deities, 
old sages (Rsis) and kings of ancient times. There is no proof, 
however, that such collections actually existed in the form of 
‘ books ’ in Vedic times.® All that we know is that there were 
professional story-tellers (Aitihasiltas, Paumnikas) in very ancient 
times. It is certain, moreover, that as early as the time of 
Buddha there was in existence an inexhaustible store of prose and 
verse narratives—Akhyanas, Itihasas, Puranas and Gathas—, 
forming as it wore literary public property which was drawn upon 
by the Buddhists and the Jains, as well as by the epic poets. ' 

The ‘ songs in praise of men ’ (gatM mmSamstY are often 
mentioned beside the Itihasas and Puranas, among the texts 
which arc pleasing to the gods. These songs are connected on the 


* As Clmndogya-Up., VII, II. and 7. lu the Buddhist SuttaiUpSid, IH, 7 
fSflasiilla), Jtihasa is callc’d ‘ llic fj/th ’ after the three Vedas and the Vedafigas. Cf. 
A. W(*bcr, loc, fit., and J. Dahlnianu, D((s MahabhSrata aU Epos und Rechisbuch, Berlin, 
1805. pp. 281 ff. 

2 According to Chdndogya-Up., Ill, 3, i, the magic songs of tho Athanaveda 
stand in tho same rrlationship to tho IlihSsapurana as the hymns (jc) to the I^gveda, the 
prayer formulae (yajus) to the Yajurveda, and the melodies (sHman) to tho Samaveda. 
According to the Kautitiga-Arlhamstra, p. 7, the Atharvaveda and the * ItihfisaTOda ' 
together with tlic trayl, ‘ the threefold knowledge ’. form the Vedas. Cf. above, p. 110, 
and M. Bloomfield, 8BB., Vol, 42, pp. xxxvi'f. 

* Tho theory that there was a hook called ‘ Itihasaveda ’ or ‘ Itih&sapurSpa ’ ia 

advanced by K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, pp. 290 f.; B. Sieg, Die Sdgs^teffe dee 
ygveda und die indische ItUwsatradition, I, p. 33 and EBE., VII, 1914, 431 ff.; J. H^tel, 
WZKM., 28, 1909, p. 296 ; 24, p. 420, B. Bischel, KG., 168; H. Oertel, WZEM., 24, 
p. 121;*H. Jacobi, SBA., 1911, p. 969. But the very passage in Kau^illya ,1, 6, p. 10, 
which is quoted by these scholars, proves that ‘ Itih&sa ' should be interpMted, not as a 
single work, but as a class of literary productions; for ‘Veda’ only^ A oertais 

kind of learning, not a book: Ayurveda is * medical science *, Gandbai^veda ih ' miMc *, 
^gveda, SSmaveda, etc., arc classes of textis, and not single books. Itiilteaveda ' B 

' not any particular book, but that branch of learning which coosietB of legends, idiOtiBs, . 

* Satapatha-BrShmaryit XI, 8, 6, 6; AioatSgflna-GrhgasStfa, HI, 8; The faet 

that, in these songs, panfries were more important tlum liktoiical triBh, iar eekfoal 
from the Vedio texts tfaemseives, for they declare these Gftthis to be ties * (UfattrAgaply 
SatphitA, 1, 11, 6; KSphahai I4i #), - ■ . 
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one band with the Danastutis of the ^gveda and the Kuntapa 
hymns of the Atharvaveda, but on the other hand they are the 
direct precursors of the actual Heroic Epic itself, for their contents 
are the glorious deeds of the warriors and princes. These ‘ songs 
in praise of men ’ prabably soon developed into epic poems of 
considerable length, i.e., heroic songs, and into entire cycles of 
epic songs, centj*ing around one hero or one great event; for the 
only two national epics which have come douu to us, the 
Mahdhhdmta and the Rdmmjam, represent but the last remnants 
of a long past period of epic poetry. Long before these two epics 
existed as such, songs must liave been sung of the great combat of 
nations around which the Mahdhharafa centres, and of the deeds 
of Rama, the hero of the Rmndyana. Neither is it conceivable 
that the battles of the Kauravas and Pfindavas and the adventures 
of Bama should have been the only subjects of |X)etry. Many 
other heroes and great events in other royal houses also must have 
been sung. These old heroic songs, uhose existence u e must take 
for granted, have not all vanished without trace; in remnants and 
fragments some of them have heeii preserved in our two epics.‘ 
The authors, reciters and preservers of this heroic poetry 
were the bards, usually called Sutas, w'ho lived at the courts of 
kings and recited or sang their songs at great feasts in order to 
proclaim the glory of the princes. They also went forth into 
battle, in order to be able to sing of the heroic deeds of the ■warriors 
from their own observations. Thus, in the MahdhMrata itself, 
it is the Suta Saujaya who describes to King Diirtarastra the 
events on the battlefield. These courtsingers formed a special 
caste,® in which the epic songs were transmitted from generation 

* Cf. H. Jacobi, Uber ein mrlorenes HeMengedicht der Sindhti-SatwJra, in Melanges 
Kern. Leidc, 1903, pp. 53 ff. 

* According to the law-book of Mann (X, 11 and 17), the Sfitas are a mixed casto 
descended from (he intermarriage of warriors with Brahman women, while the MSgadhas, 
w'ho, as well as the SDtas, arc usually called singers, are said to be descended from the 
IniermarriagG of Vaiilyas with Kptriya women. In war, the Siitas are also the charioteers 
of the princes. Originally the M&gadhas wore undoubtedly bards from the land of 
Magadba, and the SGtas, loo, w'cre probably inhabitants of a country situated to the cast 
of Magadba. Cf. F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London, 19‘i2,' 
p. 16. J. iT. Meyer, Das Weih iw altindischm Epos, Tjeipzig, 1913, p. 62 note, compares 
the modem Bhats of the Eajptits to the Sutas. On the BhGts and other kinds of^singers 
in the India of to-day, cf. R. C. Temple, The Legends of the PanjAb, 'Vol, I (1864), p. viii; 
tnd A, Baines, Ethnography (' OrnqdrissII, 5, 1912), pp. 8b ft, 
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to generation. Epic poetry probably originated in the circle df 
such bards, who certainly were very closely related to the watnOT 
class. Besides there were also travelling singers, called KuBlavaSt 
who memorised the songs and publicly sang them to the 
accompaniment of the lute,^ and to them the circulation of the 
heroic songs among the people was due. Thus it is related in the 
Ramayana, though in a late, interpolated song,® how the two sons 
of Rama, Ku^a and Lava, travelled about as wandering singers 
and recited in public assemblies the poem learned from the poet 
Valmlki. 

But 'what ^ve know as the popular epics of the Indians, the 
MaMhJmrata and the Ramayana, are not the old heroic songs as 
those court-singers and travelling minstrels of ancient India sang 
thorn, compiled into unified poems by great fiocts or at least by 
clever collector’s witli some talent for poetry, but accumulations 
of very diverse jioems of unequal value, which have arisen in the 
course of centuries owing to continual interpolations and 
alterations. Though ancient heroic songs do indeed foi’m the 
nucleus of both these works, the moi’e devotional Itihasa literature; 
w’as included in them to so grent an extent, and such long poems 
of a I’cligious-didactic nature were inserted, that tire Mahdhharata,^ 
in particular, has almost completely lost tlie character of an e])ic.\ 

What is the Mahahhara ta ?■' 

It is only in a very restricted sense that we may speak of 
the Malidblmrata as an ‘ epic ’ and a ‘ poem Indeed, in a 

* Cf. A. Holtzmann, Das Maliabharata, I, p. 5i t., 65 f. 

H. Jacobi, Das Ramayana, pp. 67. 

» I. 4. 

* For information on tho contents of the opic, the best help is H. Jacobi, 
MaMhharata, Inhalts-Angahs, Index uni Konlmdam dcr Kalkuttaer tind Bomhayer 
Ausgaheri, Bonn, 1903. For the problems of the Mah&hharata a. especially E. W. Hopkins, 
The Great Epic of India, Its Character and Origin, New York, 1901. A rich, tbonah 
unfortunately not handy, colloction of materials, is contained in A.- HoUzmann, Das 
Mahdbhdrata' tmd seine Teile. In 4 vols. Kiel, 1892-95. The value of this great work 
is ronsidorably prejudiced by tho untenable theories of the author npon the remodellings 
of the MahabhHraia. Untenable, too, are the opixtsite theories upon the origin of she 
epic as one work, which Joseph Ba^lmaim has upheld in his books Das MahdhhStata nU 
Epos und Rcchtsbuoh, Berlin, 1695, Genesis des MaMbhSrala, Berlin, 1899, and Die 
SAfphhya-Philosophie als Naturlehre und ErlGsmigslehre, nach dent MdhdbMratA, Berlin, 
1902. The Erst of those books, however, has the great merit of having given new life 
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certain sense, the Mahahhdrata is not one poetic production at all, 
but rather a whole literature. 

, MaJMhharaia * means ‘ the great narrative of the battle of 
the Bharatas The Bharatas are already mentioned in the 
RyveJa as a warlike tribe, and in the Brahmanas we encountt^r 
Blinratii, the son of Duhsauta and Saknntala, who is regarded 
as tlie ancestor of the royal race of the Bharatas.) The home of 
these Bhaj’atas or Bharatas was in the country of the Upper 
Ganges and tlic Jumna. Among the descendants of Bharata, a 
ruler named Knru ^vas specially prominent, and his descendants, 
the Kauravas (Kuruides),' Mere so long the ruling race of the 
Bharatas, that the name Kiirn or Kaurava in the course of time 
assumed the character of a name for the tribe of the Bharatas, and 
tl)eir laud is that Knruhsetra or ‘ Kurii-land ’ with which we are 
already acquainted from the Yajiirveda and the Brahmanas.® A 
family feud in the royal house of the Kauravas leads to a bloody 
battle, a truly internecine struggle in ndiich the ancient race of 
the Kurus, and with it the family of the Bharatas, is almost 
entirely ruined. The history of this bloody battle, which Ave shall 
probably have to regard as an historical event, though we hear of 
it only in the Mahahhdrata, aa rs told in songs, and some great poet 
Avhose name has been lost, combined these songs into an hei’oic 

to Bluilicfl of the epii*; it haa given rise to a veritable ‘ Dahlmann-liiorature ’. Cf. 
H. Jarobi in GOA., 1800. No. 1 and 1899, No. 11; A. Ludwig in Sitzungsher. dcr ligl. 
bohmischen Gcs. dcr IViss. cl, f. Phil., Prague, 1896; C. H. Tawnoy, Asiottc Quarterly 
Review, 1896, pp, 347 ff.; J. Jolly, Ind. Ant., 2.5, 1896 , 343 f. A. Barth in the Journal dex 
savants, April, June and July, 1897, and RHR., t. 45, 1902, pp. 191 ff. (‘Oeuvres TI ', 
89311.): M. Wintemitz in JEAS., 1897. pp. 713 ff. and WZKM., XIV, 1900, pp. 63 ff., 
E, W. Hopkins in the American Journal of Philosophy, 1898, XIX, No. 3; W. Cartellieri 
in W55KM., 13, 1899, pp. 57 ft.; J. Kirste in Ind. Ant., 81, 1902, pp. 5 ff. Among the 
older literature on the MahabMrata (it is summarized by Holtzmann, loc. cit., IV, 
pp. 16611.) the following deserve special notice; Monier Williams, Indian Wi$dom, 4lh 
edit., Loudon, 1893; Boren Sorensen, Om Mahdhharata's stilling t den Indishe literatur 
(with a * Summarium ’ in the Latin language), Copenhagen, 1893; A. Ludwig, fiber das 
lUmdyaya ttnd die Beziehungen desselben zum MahSbhirata (' II Jahresberiebt des 
Wiss. yereins f. Volkskunde und Linguistik' in Prague, 1894). See also Hopkins, 
BEE., Vin, 1915 , 325 ff. and H. Oldenbcrg, Das MSkabh&rala, seine Entstehung, sein 
Inhalt, seine Form, G5ttingen, 1922. 

1 Bb&rata means ‘ battle of the Bharatas ’ {hharatafy sarngr&malj,, PA^ini £V| 
2, 56). In the Mah&bhSrata itself we find mah&bMrala^yuddha (XJV, 81, 8) ' the graat 
Bharata. battle ’, and MahahhdratSkhyanam (I, 62, 39), ‘ the great story of the Bharata 
battle * the title Mah&bh&rata being an abbreviation of the latter. '‘*' 

® See above p. 170, 
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poem of the great battle in the field of the Kurus. Thus, as in the 
Iliad and in the Nibelungen-song, the tragedy of a terrible war of 
annihilation forms the actual subject of the heroic poem. This 
old heroic poem forms the nucleus of the Mahdbhdrata. 

In the course of centuries, however, an enormous mass of 
the most diverse poetry has collected around this nucleus. First 
numerous legends whose connection with the old heroic poem 
is more or less casual, legends referring to the early history of the 
heroes, or giving reports of all kinds of adventures of these men, 
without having any reference whatever to tlie great battle, were 
added to the poem. Then, too, fragments of other heroic legends 
and cycles of legends, which refer to various famous kings and 
heroes of primeval times, found theii way into the poem, even 
though they liad nothing at all to do with the song of the great 
Kuril battle. How much of this old bard poetry already belonged 
to tlic original poem as secondary tales {episodes) and how much 
was only added later, will probably never be determined. We 
have reason to believe that in ancient times many of these episodes 
weic recited by the minstrels as inde|X'ndcnt poems.^ In any 
case, our Mahdbhdrata is not only the heroic poem of the battle 
of the Bharatas, but at the same time also a repertory of the 
whole of the old hard poetry. 

However, it is very much more than this. We know that 
the literary activity of ancient India was for the most part in the 
hands of the priests, the Brahmans; and we have seen how they 
brahmanised the old popular magic songs of the Atharvaveda, and 
how they intermingled with their priestly wisdom, the philosophy 
of the Upanisads which was really foreign, even antagonistic, to 
the priesthood.“ The more the heroic songs grew in favour and 
the more popular they became, the greater the anxiety of the 
Brahmans to take possession of this epic poetry also; and they had 
the art of compounding this poetry which was essentially and 
purely secular in origin, with their own religious poems and the 
whole stock-in-trade of their theological and priestly knowledge. 

> It seema that individual baida mado a speciality of the reatation of certain 
poems; for Patafljali (Pfioim IV, 2, 60) leaches tho formation of words like Yavakift%ka. 
‘ one who knows the story of TavakrTta YAySUka, * one who knows the story of Tayfiti 
tt<< Cf. F, L<icdte,Es<ai sur Gw^^hya et la Bthatkath&t Paris, 1908, pp. 188 f. 

* ,See above pp 108, and 201 If. 
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Thus it happens that legends of gods, mythological narratives of 
brahmanical origin, and to a great extent even didactic sections 
referring t-o brahmanical philosophy and ethics and brahmanical 
law, were received into the Mahabharata. This priestly cjiste 
. rwelcomed the popular epic as the very raedium for the propagation 
of their own doctrines, and thereby for the strengthening and 
consolidation of their influence. It was they who inserted into 
the epic all the numerous myths and legends (Itihdsas) ^ in which 
wonderful feats arc related of the famous seers of ancient times, 
the Rsis, the ancestors of tlu* Brahmans'^ liow' by dint of sacrilices 
and asceticism, they obtain tremendous'^power not only over men, 
but even over the gods, and how, wlien they are offended, their 
curse causes the fall of princes {lud great men, and even of the 
kings of the gods. 

The Mahabharata was, however, too much of a popular 
book, too much the iwoperty of extensive circles of the people, 
in particular of the warrior cjiste, for it ever to have become 
an actual brahmanical work or the property of any one Vedic 
school. And it was not so much the Veda-knowing and 
learned Brahmans who took part in the development of the 
Mahabharata; hence the noticeably scanty knowledge of actual 
brahmanical theology and sacrificial science, which we find even 
in those parts of the epic in which brahmanical influence is 
unmistakable. It was the Purohitas, the court-priests, who like 
the Sutas (bards) uerc in the service of the kings, and on that 
account came more into contact ^vith epic poetry. It was this less 
learned class of priests, too, which later on furnished temple- 
priests at famous holy places and places of pilgi’image, mostly 
dedicated to the gods Visnu or 8iva, and devoted itself to the 
literary cultivation of local myths attached to such sacred spots, 
and the legends w'oven around the gods Visnu and {?iva. • This, 
as we shall see, was done chiefly in the Puranas, but also in the 
Mahabharata, into which crept numerous local myths^ in true 
Purdna style, Visnu and Siva myths, and Purdna-like cosmologies, 
geographical lists and genealogies. 

Some of these legends can still bo traced in Brahmanio texts, for' instance 
the stovy of Bhangftsvana 'n-ho was changed into a woman, in MahSbhSrata, 12, is 

found in the BauShSyana-Srantasritra; 9,.Wintemitz and Caland in WZKM,, 17, 1903, 
292 f. ; 361 ff, . . . 
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But an epic poetry seems to have been cultivated mere jd 
those regions of India where the worship of Vi§nu as the highest 
deity prevailed. This accounts for the fact that, in the religious- 
didactic portions of the Mahahharata, this god stands so 
prominently in the foreground, that the work at times gives the 
impression of a religious hook dedicated to the worship of Vi^u. 
It is true, Sim-legends and passages referring to the Siva cult are 
not wanting, but they are in every case easily recognisable as later 
additions. They were inserted as the epic was propagated also 
over regions in which Siva worship had its home.* 

But there existed yet other religious circles in India which, 
already in early times, showed literary activity, and tried partly 
even more than the Brahmans, to win over the great masses of the 
people. These were the ascetics, forest-hermits and mendicants, 
the founders of sects and monastic orders, which at the time of 
Buddha were already very numerous in India. These, too, had 
their own poetry; legends of saints, aphorisms, in which they 
preached their doctrines of renunciation and contempt of the 
world, of self-sacrifice and love for all beings, and also fables, 
parables, fairy-tales, and moral stories, which wore intended to 
illustrate the philosophy and ethics of the ascetics by means of 
examples. This ascetic poetry, too, was incorporated into the 
Mahdbharata to a considerable extent. 

To such an extent had the Mah^bhdrata become A 
compendium of narratives of all descriptions rather than an epic, 
that even prose pieces, brahmanical legends and moral tales, some 
entirely in prose form and others partly in verse and partly in 
prose, were incorporated into the epic.® 

We find, then, in this the most remarkable of all literary 
productions, side by side and intermingled, warlike heroic songs 
with highly coloured descriptions of bloody battle-scenes; pious 
priestly poetry, with dissertations, which are often tedious enough. 

» Cf. H. Jacobi in GOA., 1892, pp. 629 f. 

* Tn tho Paufyaparran (Mahahhirata, I, 3), in the M&rkai^^eya aection of the 
.Vanaparvan, and in the sectarian NfirSyanlya. All these are pieces whidi are really 
outside the scope of the epic proper. I, therefore, cannot agree at all triUi GHenberg 
{Zur Oesclu'chte der altinditohm Ptoaa, pp. 66 S. ; Daa Maluihharata, pp. 21 ff.) in seeing 
an earlier stage of the epic in these very pieces. Cf. H<^kins, The (Treat Bfio of India, 
pp. 966 £f. ; Wintemitc, BLZ,. 1912, Bo. 44. 
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upon philosophy, religion and law; and mild ascetic poetry full of 
edifying wisdom and full of over-flowing love towards man and 
beast. 

Therefore the Indians themselves regard the Mahahharata^ 
though always as an epic, as a work of poetic art (kavya), -but 
also at the same time as a manual (Sdstra) of morality, law and 
philosophy, supported by the oldest tradition (smrti) and hence 
furnished with incontestible authority; and since more than 
1,600 years it has served the Indians as much for entertainment as 
for instruction and edification.'; 

At least 1,600 years ago,’ this Mahdhhamta was already 
just as we possess it to-day in our manuscripts and editions— 
or at least very similar— one work which was of about the 
same extent as our epic of to-day. Like the latter, it alreadv 
contained a long introduction with a framework, a story of the 
legendary origin of the poem and a glorification of it as a text-book 
of religion and morals; it was divided into eighteen books called 
ParvanSj to which a nineteenth book HarivarnSa had already been 
added as a ‘ supplement ’ (khih); and it attained the extent of 
about 100,000 verses (Slokas). And up to the present day this 
gigantic work, in spite of all the diverse elements of which it 
consists, is regarded by the Indians as a unified work, complete in 
itself,* whose author is the most venerable Ksi Krma Dvaipdyana, 
also called Vyasa. This same Esi is also said to be the compiler 
of the four Vedas* and the author of the Puranas. According to 
the legend, he was not only a contemporary, but also a close 
relative of the heroes of the Mahahharata, and occasionally also 
appears in the action of the poem. His history is told us in great 
detail in the Mahahharata. 

He is the son of a famous ascetic, the Bsi Para^ara. This 
great saint one day catches sight of SatyavatT, who came into the 
world in a fish and was brought up by fisherfolk, and ‘ is so 
charmed with her beauty that he desires her love. But she will 

* See, further on the chapter on the age and history of the MaMbhirata. 

* Hierefore, too, it is called a satfOiiUl, i.e., * a (complete) compilation *, * a' 
connected textthns Mahahharata, I, 1, 21. 

* Hence hia name VySsa or VedatyHaa, i.e., ‘ classifier ’, * classifier of the Veda ’. 
Hds is the expli^tion of Uie name given in the MahSbhSrata itmlf (1, 68, 88it< ViPfSaa 
vedin yaatnSt. 4 ^ tamSd Vydsa iti «prto^, of. 1, 60. 5; 108, 18). 
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yield to him only on the condition that, after she has borne him a 
son, she may regain her maidenhood. The great saint grahts 
her this wish, and also the wish that she may lose her hsh-odour 
and may diffuse a wonderful perfume. Immediately after he has 
co-habited with her, she gives birth to a son, on an island in the 
Jumna, who is named Dvaipayana, ‘ the island-born ’. The boy 
grows up and soon gives himself up to asceticism. When taking 
leave of his mother, he tells her that he will appear immediately 
at any time she, needing him, thinks of him. Satyavatl, 
however, once more a virgin, later on became the wife of the £uru 
king, Santanu, and bore the latter two sons, Gitrahgada and 
Yicitravirya. After the death of ^atanu and Citrahgada. 
Vicitravirya was appointed heir. He died young and childless, 
but left two wives. In order that the race may not die out, 
Satyavatl decides to call her illegitimate son Dvaipayana, so that, 
according to the legal custom of the Levirate, he may beget 
descendants by his sisters-in-law. Now although ^is 
Dvaipayana is a great ascetic and saint, yet he is an extremely 
ugly man with bristly hair aiyi beard and darkly rolling eyes, 
dark in complexion (hence probably his name Kr^a, ‘ the black 
one ’) and an evil smell emanates from him. Therefore, when 
he approaches the one princess she cannot bear the sight of himi 
and closes her eyes: the consequence of this is that her son is 
born blind. He later became king Dhrtard^tra. The saint then 
approaches the second lady, and she grows pale at sight of him. 
As the result of this she gives birth to a son who is pale, and is 
therefore called Pdndu, ‘ the pale one ’. He is the father of the 
five principal heroes of the epic. Once again Dvaipayana is to 
approach the first woman; but grown wiser, she sends her maid 
to the saint, who notices nothing of the substitution, and with the 
maid Jie begets Vidura, to whom in the epic is allotted the part of 
a wise and well-wishing friend of Dhytara^tra as well as of the 
sons of Paj;idu.‘ , 

This saint, Kr^a Dvaipayana Vydsa^ whom legend has 
made into a kind of grandfather * of the heroes of the epic, is 

> MakibhairatA, I, 68; 100 fl. 

. * Aoaordmg to the law of Ihe Lenrate, VySsa- is imly the ptt^bitor, not the 
father, of DhrtarftflM'and deceased hnsbshd of the two widows is r^stdefi ^ 

as Uudrifatiier. 
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regarded by l^e Indians, up to the present day, as the author 
of the whole Mahdhharata, Only after his three ‘ sons ’ had 
died, so says the introduction to the Mahdbhdmta,^ did Vyasa 
publish among the people the poem composed by him. , He 
imparted it to his pupil Vaiiampdyana, and the latter rebited 
the whole poem in the intervals of the great snake-sacrifice of 
King Janamejaya. On this occasion it was heard by the Stita 
Ugra^avas, the son of Lomaharsana; and our Mah&bharata 
Gcaamences with the Rsis, who are assembled at the twelve-yearly 
sacrifice of Saunaka in the Naimisa forest, entreating the Suta 
Ugra^ravas to tell them the story of the Mahdhharata as he has 
heard it from Vai^ampayana. The Suta declares himself willing, 
and tells the story of the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya, before 
proceeding to the repetition of the narrative of Vai^ampayana. 

The fact that the Mahdhhdrata consists almost entirely of 
speeches is certainly a trait of antiquity.* Ugra^ravas is the 
reciter of the outline story, and in the poem itself Vai^ampSyana 
is the speaker. Within the narrative of Vai^ampEyana 
innumerable inserted tales are put in the mouth of various persons, 
this insertion of stories within stories being a very popular device 
in Indian literature. In most cases the narratives, as well as the 
speeches of the persons appearing, have no introduction but the 
prose formulae : ‘ Vai^ampayana spake *, ‘ Yudhisthira spake 
* Dr'aupadI spake ’, and so on. 

Fantastic as is all the information imparted to us in the 
introduction to the Mahdhhdrata about its supposed author, yet 
we find a few noteworthy statements in it. Thus we are told that 
the R§i Vyasa narrated his work in a short summary as well as in 
detailed presentation; further, that different reciters begin the 
poem at three different places, and that its length was not always 
the ^tfne. Ugrai^ravas says that he knows the poem as consisting 

1 i; 1, 95 ff. 

* '* observe ia- the Iliad, too, that the ol d epics all eftiltSin' vbtj, 

dialog; wily in'Iffi?‘later e^cif does tldii 'dramhtio' eluent recede Mither iiitb the back' 

ftinoiwd.But the epic poem only reaches completion when, in addition to the' 

s^eedleh, the otitline df the narrative, too, is odmitosed in metrical form. I^e'^nal stage 
is the withdrawal of the speeches, and the narration of events only in the tom of verse," 
Bmst Windisch, Mdra und Buddha (' Abhandl. der philolog.~^st<». msliiM der E. 
saeohsiaoben Gtes. der Wiss.’, Leipzig, 1685), pp. 223 fl'. The MaMihiraia is SME a 
long way from that * final stage \ 
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of 8,800 verses, while Vyasa declares that he composed the 
Samhita of the Bharata poem in 24,000 verses, ‘ and without the 
secondary stories the Bharata is recited in this length by the 
experts Immediately afterwards it is said, rather fantasticallys 
that Vyasa also composed an epic of 60 hundred thousand verses, 
viz., 30 hundred thousand for the gods, 16 for the fathers, 14 for 
the Gandharvas and one hundred thousand for men/ Of course 
this 6nly hints at the present extent of the MahdbMratii, which 
has also acquired for it the designation SatasahasYi sanihita, 

‘ collection of one hundred thousand verses One sees from 
these statements that the Indians themselves, in spite 6t their fiiM 
belief in the unity of the work, have at least retained a recollection 
of the fact that the MahdbMrata only gradually grew, from ah 
originally smaller poem, to its present extent. 

What the Makdbhdrata means to the Indians, th^ intro¬ 
duction to the work tells us in the most extravagant fashion, 
it is there said, for example: 

“ As butter excels among curds, as the Brahman ex(?els among 
Aryans, as the Aranyakas among the Vedas, the drink of immortality 
among medicines, the ocean among all waters, and the cow among four- 
footed beasts, even so the Mahabhdrata is the best of all narrative works 
(liihdaas).” 

“ Whosoever has once heard this story, can no longer take pleasure 
in any other story though it be well worth hearing; just as he who has 
heard the song of the kokila “ can take no pleasure in the harsh voice of 
the crow.” 

" The thoughts of the poets arise from this most excellent of all 
narrative works, ns the three realms of the universe from the five elements.” 

“ Whosoever presents a veda-knowing and deeply learned Brahman 
with a hundred cows with gilded horns, and he who hears daily the sacred 
stories of the Bharata poem—^these two acquire equal (religious) merit.” 

" Verily this narrative work is a song of victory: a king who desires 
victory, should hear it, and he will conquer the earth and triumph over 
his enemies.” 

"This is a sacred manual of morals (dhamta); it is the best mahutd 
of practioAl life (aftha), and' Vyasa, of boundless wisdom, recited it also as 
a mauual of salvation {mokaa).”* 

1' MaUhiiraU, I. l’, 81; 101 ff. 

a Hie Eokila, the Indian onekoo, is to Indian poete what the nightin^la is to onr 
pdSte. ^ 

* Ufi'afiiia, ‘ liW ar 
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d enst^’ or ‘morality*; artk'a ‘ ntiiit; 
sensfiii' gratl^tibn are' iiim*'a^' 
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“ All sins, whether of thought, word or deed, depart immediately from 
the man who hears this poem.” 

” The sage Kr^na Dvaipayana, rising daily (to perform his devotional 
and ascetic exercises) composed this marvellous story, the Mahahhdrata, in 
three years. What we find in this book relating to morals, relatipg to 
jMraotical life, relating to sensual pleasure and relating to salvation,^ can 
be found elsewhere; but what is not written therein, can be found nowhere 
else in the world. 

For uSf however, who do not look upon the Mdhabharata 
with the eyes of believing Hindus, but as critical historians of 
literature it is everything but a work of art; and in any case we 
cannot regard it as the work of one author, or even of a clever 
collector and compiler. The Mahabhdmta as a whole is a 
literary monster. Never has the hand of an artist attempted the 
well-nigh impossible task of combining the conflicting elements 
into one unified poem. It is only unpoetical theologians and 
commentators and clumsy copyists who have succeeded in 
conglomerating into a heterogeneous mass parts which are actually 
incompatible, and which date from different centuries. But in 
this jungle of poetry, which scholarship has only just begun to 
clear, there shoots forth much true and genuine poetry, hidden by 
the wild undergrowth. Out of the unshapely mass shine out the 
most precious blossoms of immortal poetic art and profound 
wisdom. The very fact that the Mahahhdrata represents a whole 
literature rather than one single and unified work, and contains 
so many and so multifarious things, makes it more suited 
than any other book, to afford us an insight into the deepest depths 
of the soul of the Indian people. 

This may be shown by the following survey of the contents 
of the Mahahhdrata and its various component parts.® 


extent the be-ell and end-all of human existence, according to Indian ethics. The Snai 
aim of all striving, however, is mokfa, ‘ deliverance ' to which the various sects and 
philosophical systems indicate different paths. 

t I, 1, 261 f.; 2, 882 f., 883 ; 62, 20 f., 28, 26, 62 f. To the last verse emnpare the • 
Bengali saying: " Whatever is not in the Mahabhirc^ is not to be found in Bharata- 
varfa ” (i.e., in India). 

* The whole of the MahSbhdrata has been translated into English prosis by Eisari 
Mohan Ganguli and published by Protap Chandra Boy (Caleutta, 1884-188^, and by 
Manmatha Nath Dutt (Calcutta, 1886-1906). A fine poetical rendering, partly in metrical 
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The Principal Narrative of the Mahabharata 

Years ago Adolf Holtzmann (Senior) undertook the bold 
endeavour “ to open up for the first time for German poetry 
lovers, the essence of the Mahahharataj the old Indian national 
epic itself.”^ He started from the undoubtedly correct point of 
view that the Mahabharata is not ‘ the Indian epic *, but that 
rather only “ the remains, the ruins of the ancient Indian heroic 
songs., after much retouching, extension, and disfigure¬ 

ment, are contained in the Mahabharata." But with enviable 
self-confidence he believed himself to be endowed with the ability 
to reconstruct the ancient original heroic poem from these 
retouched and disfigured ‘ ruins He thought that by means of 
omissions, abridgments, and alterations, he had created in German 
verse an Indian heroic poem, which gave a better idea of the actual 
Mahabharata as sung by the ancient Indian bards, than a literal 
translation of the existing original text would probably give. 
Now Holtzmann, with ingenious insight and deep poetic feeling, 
certainly often hit upon the right thing, but then he departed 
so arbitrarily from the Sanskrit text, that his work can only be 
regarded as a very free recast of the ancient Mahabhdrata, but in 
no case as a faithful representation of it. In fact Holtzmann 
attempted an impossible task. Every endeavour to reconstruct 


translations, partly in prose extracts, has been given by Bomesh Dntt in his Maha- 
Bhatata, the Epic of Ancient India condensed into English Verse, London, 1699. Extracts 
from the MahdbhSrata will also be found in John Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts 
(1858-1872), and Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers (London, 1879), and in 
Monier Indian Wisdom, 4th ed., London, 1893. A Summary of the 18 Farvans 

bas been given by Monies Williams, Indian Epic Poetry, London, 1863; an ontline of the 
sbry and extracts by J. 0. Oman, The Great Indian Epics, London, 1899, pp,. 93 ff. 
Books I-X have been translated into French by H. Fauche, Paris, 1863-1870, a collection 
of larger extracts by Ph. E. Foueaux, Le Mahabh&raia, onze ipisodes liris de ee poime 
^pigue,«Paris, 1862. Several episodes have been translated into Italian by F. E. Pavolini, 
1902, and into German by F. Bopp (Berlin, 1824), by the poet Friedrich BOckert (8..B. 
Boxberger, RUckert-Studien, 1878, pp. 84-122 and RUckert-Naehlese I, 270; II, 815 ff.), 
by A. Holtzmann, Indisohe Sagen, 1845-1847 (new edition by M. Wintemitz, Jena, 1919 
and 1921), by J. Hertel, Indisehe Mirchen, Jena, 1919, No. 10-14, and' by W. Ponsig 
• in the series Indisehe ErzShler (Vols. 12 and 16, Leipzig, 1923, 1924). The. philosophical 
texts of the Mahibhirata have been translated into (German by O^ Strauss and P. Dewsen, 
Fter philosophisohe Texts des Mdhdbhdratam ; Sanatsufitapaman, BhayavadgnS, 
Mokshadharma, Anugltd, Leipzig, 1906. 

1 Indisehe Sagen, Part 2; Die Kuruinge. Sarlsmhe, 1846. 
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‘the ancient Indian national epic itself ’ in its original shape will 
always be attended by so great an element of arbitrariness, that it 
can only have a purely subjective value. 

On the other hand, it is comparatively easy to extract a 
kernel from the enormous mass of songs of the MahS.hMr^ta, 
namely, the narrative of the battle of the Kauravas and the 
Pdndavas, which in any case formed the subject of the actual epic. 
This shall be done in the following, necessarily short outline. We 
trace the story of the great fight, talcing into consideration also, 
as far as possible, the important secondary stories referring to the 
principal heroes. In this we shall not digress into doubtful 
hypotheses upon the ‘ original ’ epic, but faithfully follow the 
Mahdbhdrata text now available to us, leaving aside, for the 
present, everything which has no reference to the principal 
narrative. 


The Descent of the Kauravas and the Pandavas 

In the land of the Bharatas there once ruled a king of the house 
of the Kurus, Santanu by name. By the goddess Ganga ^ who had 
become a mortal woman, this king had a son called Bhlsma, whom he had 
appointed as his successor to the throne. One day, when the latter had 
already grown up into a superb hero endowed with all warlike virtues, 
iSantauu met the beautiful fisher girl Satyavati, fell in love with her and 
desired her as a wife. Her father, the king of the fisherfolk, would, 
however, only give her to him on condition that the son bom by his 
daughter should inherit the throne. But ^antanu would not consent to 
this, though he found it difficult to give up his beloved. Now Bhlfma 
soon noticed how depressed his father was, and when he had learned the 
cause of this depression, he himself went to the king of the fishermen to 
woo Satyavati on his father’s behalf. He not only announces his intention 
to renounce his right to the throne, but takes a vow of chastity, so as to 
make it impossible for any son of his to claim the throne, whereupon the 
fisherman gladly gives him his daughter. So Santanu marries Satyavati 
ftnd has two sons by her, Citrahgada and Vicitravtrya. Soon aft^r this, 
Santanu died and young Citrangada was killed in battle by a Gandharva: 
then Bhipma, as the senior of the family, annointed Vioitravirya as king. 
Q%e latter, however, died young and without issue, though he had two 
wives. In order that the race may not die out, Satyavati begs Bhisma to’ 
beget descendants by the surviving Widows of Vicitrav&ya, in accordance 


1 Goddess of the Bwm Gaeges. 
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With the ancient usage of the Levirate. But Bhl^ma, mindful of his vow 
of chastity, declares that though the sun may give up its brilliancy, the fire 
its heat, the moon may give up the coolness of its rayd, the god Indra 
his bravery, and the god Dharma^ his justice, he could never break hiM 
premise. Then Satyavati remembers her illegitimate son Vydsa, and with 
Bhlsma’s consent invites him to see to the propagation of the race. And 
as we have already seen,® the saint Vyasa, begets DhriardHtra, P&ndu 
and Vidwa. As Dhrtarastra was born blind, the younger brother Pandu 
became king. Dhrtarastra married Odndhdtt, daughter of the king of 
Gfindhara, and she bore him a hundred sons, the eldest of whom was named 
Duryodhana. Pandu had two wives, Prthd or Kvntl^ daughter of a king of 
the Yfidavas, and Mddrt, sister of Salya, king of the Madras. Kunti bore 
him three sous: Yudhisihira, the eldest, Arjiina and Bhima, who was born 
on the same day as Duryodhana, whilst Madri gave birth to the twins 
NiPiitla and Sahadeva. 

Here the epic relates the following very fantastic story (which could 
scarcel^r have belonged to the old poem), according to which these five 
principal heroes of the epic are supposed to have been begotten not hy, but 
on behalf of Pandu. Pandu killed a pair of antelopes at the tim» oif 
copulation. In reality, however, it was a rsi who had assumed the form of 
an antelope in order to enjoy love. This r§i now pronounces a curse that 
Pfindu shall die during the enjoyment of love. Pandu therefore determines 
to lead the life of an ascetic, and' to renounce sexual pleasures. In order to 
provide descendants, however, Kunti invokes the gods to beget children 
with her. Dharma, the god of justice, begets Yudhisthira with her, Vayu, 
the god of tlie wind, begets strong Bhima and Tndra, the king of the gods, 
begets Arjuna. At Kuuti’s request, the two Asvins cohabit with Madri, 
and beget the twins Nnkula and Sahadeva with her. 

The Pilndavas and Katiravaft at the Court of Dhrtard^ira 

When Pandu died soon afterwards, blind Dhrtarastra assumed the 
reins of government. The five sons of Pandu accompanied their mother 
Kunti—Panda’s second wife Madri' had thrown herself on to his funeral 
pyre—to the court of king Dhrtarastra at Hastinflpurn, where they were 
educated with the princes, their cousins. 

E^en in their juvenile games, the sons of Pandu excelled over those of 
Dhrtarastra, arousing the jealousy of the latter. Bhima, in partioular, 
evinced great exubewmee of spirits and gave many an exhibition of unruly 
strength which were most displeasing to DhrtarastJ^a’s children. For 
Instance, if the children oliml>ed a tree, he would shake it so that hU 
cousins tumbled down together with their fruits. For this reason 

t The god of death, and at the aame time the god of jnstico. .> 

» ^ See above, pp. 2ft2 f. 
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Diuyoclhana hated Bhima intensely, and made several attempts on his life 
without however being able to harm him. The boys grew up, and two 
famous Brahmans, skilled in the use of weapons, Kfpa and Drona, wero 
engaged as their tutors- There were among their pxipils besides the sons of 
Dhrtarastra and of Pfindu, also Asvatthaman, one of Drona’s sons, and 
Karna, son of a Suta or charioteer. Duryodhana and Bhima soon bedtime 
Drona’s best pupils with the clubs, Asvatthaman in magic arts, Nakula and 
Sahadeva in sword exercises, and Yudhisthira in chariot fighting. But 
'Arjuna was not only the best archer, but excelled all the others in every 
respect. For this reason the sons of Dhrtai'ustra were extremely jealous of 
him. 

When the princes had completed their studies, Drona organised a 
tournament at which his pupils were to show their skill. It is a brilliaut 
and festive assembly, the king, the queens and numerous heroes are 
present. Bhima and Duryodhana give a ])erformance of club-fighting 
which threatens to become so deadlv earnest that the combatants have to 

t. 

bo separated. Arjuna is universally praised for his skill in archery. But 
Karna also enters the ring, and executes the same feats as Arjuna, which 
greatly angers the latter, whilst Duryodhana joyfully embraces Karna 
and swears etei’ual friendship. Karna challenges Arjuna to a duel, but 
as the descendant of a charioteer he is laughed to scorn by the Pandavas. 

Yudhisthira becomes Heir to the Throne. Conspiruey against him and 

his brothers (The Lac House) 

After a year had elapsed. Dhrtarastra . ppoiuted as heir to the throne, 
Yudhisthira, the first-born of the Kuru family, Avho had distinguished 
himself by his bravery ns well as by all other virtues. The other Pandavas 
perfected themselves still further in arms, and even went forth on victori¬ 
ous campaigns of conquest off their own bat. When Dhrtarastra learned 
of these exploits of the Pandavas who were growing mightier and mightier, 
he felt some anxiety as to the future of his own line. Therefore when 
Duryodhana, his younger brother Dussaaana, his friend Karna and his 
maternal uncle Sakuni concerted a plot agaii.st the Par.davas, they found 
a willing supporter in the aged king. Tliey persuaded Dhrtarastra to 
remove the Pandavas to Varanavata on some pretext or other. At 
Yaranavata Duryodhana engaged a skilful builder to constnict a house 
of lac and of other highly inflammable materials, in which the Pandavas 
were to live. At night when they would all be asleep, the house was to be 
set on fire, so that the Pnnejavas would meet their doom. But Vidura 
tells Yudhi^thi>*a privately of the treacherous plan and for this communi¬ 
cation he makes use of a Mleccha language, t.c., the language of a non- 
Indian tribe, which was not understood by the others. Now ,^to avoid 
arousing suspicion, as they feared that Duryodhana would otherwise have 
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them killed iu some other fashion by assassins, they pretend to fall in with 
the plan, journey to Varanavata and occupy the lac house. However, 
they flee into tho forest by a subterranean passage which they had previ¬ 
ously had dug, after sotting fire to the house, in which, in addition to the 
builder, there is only a drunken low-caste woman lying asleep with her five 
sons. While everyone believes that the Paiidavas have been burned with 
their mother Kunti, and the funeral ceremonies are being performed at 
Dhrtarastra’s court, the five brotliers are wandering about with their 
mother in the forest on the other side of tlio Ganges. At dead of night 
they are in the midst of dense jungle, weary, hungry and thirsty. Kunti 
complains of thirst, and Bhima conducts his mother and four brothers to 
a banyan tree where they are to rest while he is seeking water. Following 
the water-birds, he comes to a lake, where he bathes and drinks and dips 
his upper garments into the water, so as to take water to the others. He 
hastens back, to find ail bis people asleep under the tree. At the sight 
of his mother and brothers lying asleep thus, he bemoans their sad fate in 
biitci w’ords. 


lUifimha, the (Jianl, and his Sister 

2<ear this banyan tree there lurks a horrible, man-eatmg giant, the 
Rfiksasa Hidlmha. He smells human flesh, and from a high tree sees the 
sleeping forms. His mouth waters for the delicacy which has so long 
been denied to him. and he Jisks bis sister, the giantess Hujiimba, to go 
and see what manner of people they be; they would then enjoy a feast of 
fresh human flesh and blood together, and dance and sing merrily after¬ 
wards. The giantess approaches them, but no sooner does she set eyes 
on Bhima than she is seized by violent love for the strong young hero. 
She therefore transforms herself into a beautiful human woman and steps 
smilingly towards Bhima, tells him that this forest is haunted by a man- 
eating Baksasa, her brother, who lias sent her here, but that she loves 
Bliima and desires no other man but him as her lord, that he may take 
delight in her, and that she will rescue him. Bhima replies that it would 
not enter his head to yield to passion, and to leave his mother and brothers 
in the lurch. Hidimba answers that he may awaken his relatives by all 
means,*and she will save them all. Bhima retorts, however, that he would 
not dream of awakening his mother and brothers from their sweet slumber; 
Kaksasas, Yaksas (elves), Gandharvns and such-like riff-raff do not alami 
him in the' least, and he will find a vray of dealing with the man-eater 
himself. At this juncture the giant Hidimba, thinking that his sister 
is too long away, appears in person, and would slay the love-sick Hidimbii 
in his anger. But Bliima confronts him and challenges him to fight. 
After a tenable conflict, during which the brothers awak^, Bhima slays 
tile giant. When he is about to despatch Hidimba likewise, Yudhi^^im 
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ext'orts him not to slaj a woman. At her earnest entreaties, he at last 
agrees to be united to her until a son is born to her. Yudhisthira arranges 
ilfat Bhima may stay with the giantess all day, but that he must always 
return before sunset. So Hidimba flies through the air with Bhima to 
the pleasant hill-tops, where they give themselves up to the pleasurei of 
love, until she concci\'es, and bears a son, who grows into a mighty 
Baksasa. Tliey call him Ghatothaea, and later on, in the great fight, he 
does good service to the PfiJjdavas. 

The Giant Baha and the Brahman Family 


Disguised as ascetics, the Pundavas now M’ander from forest to forest, 
experiencing many an adventure, and come at last to a city Ekacakra 
where, without being recognised, they stay at a Brahman's house. During 
the day they beg for their food and in the evening they l)ring it home, 
where Kunti divides all the food into two halves, the one for Bhima, and 
the other for all the rest. One day Kunti is alone at home with Bhima. 
Loud groans and lamentations are heard proceeding from the apartments 
of the Brahman whose hospitality they are eiijoying. Fiist of all they 
hear the Brahman give vent to bitter lamentations over the lot of humanity 
in general, and declare that it would be best for him to perish together 
with his family, for he would never have the heart to sacrifice his faithful 
wife, his beloved daughter or his dear little son, and yet on the other 
hand, were he to die alone, he would be leaving his dear ones to sure 
distress. Then the Brahman’s wife begins to speak, and says tliat he 
must live on, so as to provide for his children and to preserve tlie race: 
she herself, having borne him a son and a daughter, has fulfilled the 
purpose of her life, and can die in peace. Were he to die, she could 
never nourish and protect her two children single-handed; she would 
be able neither to protect her daughter from unworthy men nor to 
give her son an education worthy of a Brahman. Whereas he could 
take a second wife, she herself, ns a wddow, would lead but a pitiable 
existence. “ As birds swoop greedily down upon a piece of flesh that is 
cast away, thus do men abuse a woman who is bereaved of her 
husband.” Therefore she will sacrifice her life. The daughter, who 
has listened to what her parents have said, now has her say, and seeks 
to prove that for her alone is it fitting to die for the family. “ .Is it 
not said: A son is as one’s own self, a wife is a friend, but a daughter 
is misery. Kid thyself of this miserj', therefore, and let mo fulfil my 
duty.” While tliese three converse in this fashion, and finally burst into 
tears, the little son, his eyes wide open, approaches each one individually, 
and says, smiling, in his sweet, childish voice: ” Do not wee^ father t 

Do not weep, mother! Do not weep, sister!” And the little fellow gaily 
takes a blade of grass from the ^ound, saying: I am going to kill the 
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man-eatiug Baksasa with this!” And in the iniilst of their sore distress, 
their hearts were filled with joy when they heard the boy’s sweet voice, 
ft is this moment which Kuiiti, the mother of the Pandavas, chooses to 
enter and to enquire what it is that has gone wrong. She is then told that 
a man-eating Eaksasa, the giant Bnka, lurks in the vicinity of the city, 
and that at certain intervals the inhabitants of the city are obliged to 
supply him with a cai’tload of rice, two buffaloes and a human being by 
way of tribute. The families are chosen in rotation, and it is now the turn 
of the family in question. Then Kunti consoles the Brahman and suggests 
that one of her five sons shall pay the tribute to the Baksasaf'. But the 
Brahman will not hear of a Brahman, and a guest at that, sacrificing his 
life for him. Then Kunti explains to him that her son is a great hero, 
which fact is not to be disclosed, and that he will surely slay the Baksasa. 
Bhima is prepared to cairy out his mother’s proposal immediately, and the 
Jioxt morning he drives into the forest haunted by the monster, with the 
cart containing the food intended for the Baksasa. As soon as he reaches 
the forest, he begins to eat the food himself (this is most humorously 
described), and is in no wise ])erturl)ed by the stormy approach of the giant. 
Even when tlic infuriated Baksasa showers blows on him with both hands, 
lu; calmly continues eating. Tt is not until he has eaten everything up that 
he prepares for the combat. 'J’hey uproot llie mightiest trees in the forest 
and liurl them at each other. A stupendous struggle then ensues, the result 
of w'hioh is that IBuma breaks the giant in two across his knee. Bhima 
extracts a promise from the i-cmairiing Bfdcsasas, the relatives and 
subjects of Baku, that they will nev<>r again kill a lunnan being, and 
he then returns to bis brothers. There is groat joy in the city, but the 
Pandavas preserve their incognito. 

The Self-vhoicc and Marnayo of Draupadi 

After a time the Pandavas decide to leave Ekacakra and to migrate to 
Pufioala. On the road thither they hear that Drupada, king of the Paficalas, 
is about to hold a ‘ self-choice for liis daughter. The brothers decide 
to take part in the festival, and, disguised as Brahmans, they go to the 
residential town of Drupada, where they live unrecognised at the house of 
a pottef, and beg for their food as Brahmans. Now Drupada had had a very 
stiff bow made, and had had a target set high up in the air by means of a 

* Svayamvara, i.e,, ‘ bride's aelf-chok-o ', is a form of engagement or betrothal in 
which the king's daughter herself chooses her husband from amongst the assembled 
princes and heroes (after her father has issued a solemn invitation), placing a garland 
around the neck of the chosen one, whereupon the marriage takes place. While the 
Svayamvara is very frequently described in epic poetry, this custom is nc^ mentioned at all 
in the brahmanical law-books, which otherwise treat the various- kinds of betrothal in 
great detail. Cf. J. J. Meyer, Das Weib im altiitdiscken Epos, pp. 60 ff, 
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mechanical contrivance, and he proclaimed that only the horo who could 
draw the bow and hit the mark, would bo qualified to win his daughter Rmna 
at the Svayamvara. Princes of all lands, among them the Kauravas, 
Piirj’odhana and his brothers and Karna, accept King Drupada’s invitation 
and assemble in the festively decorated hall in which the self-choice & a 
liusband is to lake place. Innumerable Brahmans, too, flock in as specta¬ 
tors, and among them are the five Pandavas. There are brilliant festivities 
for several days, and the foreign kings and the Brahmans enjoy splendid 
hospitality as guests. At last, on the sixteenth day, attended by the usual 
ceremonies, the radiant Kr^ua, beauHfully dressed and adorned, steps into 
the hall, holding the garland of flowers in her hand. Her brother Dhrsta- 
(lyumna proclaims in a loud voice: 

Mark this how, assembled monarchs, and the targets hung on high. 

Through yon whirling pierced discus let five glitt’ring arrows fly! 

Whoso born of noble lineage, hits the far suspended aim. 

Let him stand and as his guerdon Drujiad’s beauteous 

maiden claim I 

After this he tells his sister the names of all the kings inesent, beginning 
with Duryodbana. All of them are at once enamoured of the. charming 
Krnnri. each is jealous of the other, and every single individual lioiies to 
win her. One after the other now attempts to bend the bow, but none 
succeed. Then Kaina steps forward; he has already bent the bow, and is 
prepared to hit the mark, when Krsna calls out in a loud voice: “ My choice 
shall not be a charioteer.” With a bitter laugh and a glance towards the 
sun, Karna throws the bow down again. In vain do the mighty kings 
Sisupfila, Jarasandlia and Snlya strive to bend tlie bow. Then Arjuna 
arises from the midst of the Brahmans. Amid loud murmurs of applause 
from those who admire the stately youth, and amid the sounds of dis- 
ajiproval of those who are angiy at the presumption of a Brahman in enter¬ 
ing the lists with warriors, ho strides to the bow, bends it in the 
twinkling of an oye, and shoots the target down. When Kr§na sees the 
godlike youth, she hands him the garland joyfully, and followed by the 
I>riiices, Arjuna leaves the hall. 

However, when the assembled kings perceive that Drupada really in¬ 
tends to give his daughter to tbe Brahman, they take it as an insult; for 
in their opinion, the self-choice of a husband is for warriors, but not fur 
Brahmans. They attempt to kill Drupada, but Bhima and Arjuna hasten 
to his aid. Bliima uproots a mighty tree, and stands there 

terrible as the gotl of death. Arjuna stands beside him. with thu 
bent 1k>w. Karna fights with Arjuna, and Salyn mth Bhima. After 
a hard fight, Kama and Salya confess themselves beaten. The kings 
give up the fight, and return to their homes. But the Papdavas 

1 Translated by 110011:811 Diitt, Maha-Bharata, p. W.- 
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go on their waj with Krana, and wend their way to the potter’s house, 
where Kunti anxiously awaits them. Arjuna now declares in the presence 
of his mother and his brothers that he will not wed Krsna, daughter of 
Drijpada, whom he has won, for himself alone, bub that, in accordance with 
tlie ancient custom of their family, she must become the common wife of 
all five brothers. 

Among those present at the self-choice was Krsna, the chieftain of 
a elan of the YSdavas and the cousin of the Puijdavas (for Vasudeva, 
Krena’s father, was Kunti’s brother). He was the only one who hod 
recognised the Pfindavas, in spite of their disguise. lie therefore followed 
tlie Pandavas, accompanied by liis brother Baladem, visited them at the 
potter’s house, and disclosed to them that ho was tlieir relative. This 
greatly rejoiced the Pandavas, but in order that they might not be re¬ 
cognised, Kmna and Balacleva soon took their dejiarture. 

Pi'inee Dhrstodyuinna had also secretly followed the Pandavas in 
order to find out who the hero who had won his sister for his consort, really 
was. Ife conceals himself in the potter's house, and observes how 
the brothers return home and respectfully gi'eot their mother, how 
Kunti instructs Draupadi^ regarding the preparation and distribution of 
the food, how after the evening meal they betake themselves to rest, 
the youngest brother spreading a mattres.s of kusa grass whereon the 
five birohers stretch themselves in turn, each one on his antelope-skin, 
whilst their mother and Draupadi put up their beds at their head and foot 
respectively: and he hears how the brothei-s still regale one another with 
all kinds of conversation upon arms and wnidike deeds before falling 
asleep. Then Dhrstadyumna hastens back to his father, to tell him that, 
judging from their conversation, the siippo.sed Brahmans must be warriors, 
at which the king rejoices exceedingly. The next morning, Drupada 
invites the Pandavas to the palace, in order to celebrate his daughter’s 
wedding with due festivity. It is only now that Yudhisthira inforius 
him that they are the sons of Pandu, whom people had thought dead, 
Brupada is much rejoiced at this, for it had always been his wish to have 
the brave Arjuna as a son-in-law. Just when he is about to perforin 
the ceremoiiitil marriage of his daughter with Arjuna, ho is, however, 
somewhat astonished and disillusioned to learn from Yudhisthira that 
Krsna must become the common wife of all five brothers. The scruples 
which he puts forward are, however, appeased when he learns of the ancient 
family custom of the Pandavas, and Draupadi is wedded before the sacred 
fire first to Yudhisthira as the eldest brother, and then to the other 
four brothers in order of age.® Kunti blesses her daughter-in-law, and 

1 ‘ the black one ’ is usually called Draupadr, t.e., ' daughter of Draupaia ’. 

^ In this marriage to five husbands, the epic has indubitably faithfully preserved 
an old feature of the legend; for polyandry, or rather group-marriage, of which the 
marriage of the Pi]j[4svas affords an example, though still occurring hi certain regions 
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Kr^na sends rich and most costly wedding presents to the newly-wedded 
people. 


The P&ijrilame get their Kingdom back 

The report that the Pundavas are still alive and that it was Atjuna 
' who had won Draupadi at the self-choice, is soon noised abroad. Duryo- 
dhana and his friends return sadly to Hastinapura, and they are much 
cast down by the Pandavas’ having gained two mighty allies by their 
marriage, namely, Drupada and the Paflealas, and Krsna and the Yadavas. 
Duryodhana is of opinion that they should be on their guard against the 
Pandavas, and suggests that they should get rid of them by treachery. 
Korpa, on the other hand, is for open combat. But Bhi^ma, supported by 
Vidura and Brona, advises Dhrtarastra to cede one-half of tlie kingdom to 


of India at the present day, was by no moans .itteslcd as a legitimate form of marriage 
in ancient India, and is directly opposed to the brahmanical views. When Drupada 
says (I, 197 , 27): “ The taw loaches that one man has many wives; bnt one has never 
heard that one woman has many men as her husbands he only gives expression to the 
general Indian opinion. When, in spito of this, the five principal heroes of the epic 
have only one wife between them, it is a proof that (bis feature was so closely interwoven 
with the whole legend and the ancient epic, that, even at a later time, when the 
Mahabharata acquired a more and more brahmanical character and became j||||||Higiou3 
text bO(.)k, the elimination of this feature could not bo dreamed of. All that was done 
was to try to juxtify the marriage to five husbands, by means of several clnmsily inserted 
stories. On one occasion Vyasa relates the silly story of a maiden who could not obtain 
a husband, and implored the god Siva to procure a husband for her. Now because she 
had cried fite times “ Give me a husband ”, Siva promises her five husbands—in a 
future birth. This maiden is reborn as Krs^a, Drupada's daughter, and therefore 
receives the five Fa^^avas, as husbands. A second stoiy is not mnch more ingenious. 
The F&Q4<ivas, who live in the potter’s house as bogging Brahmans, come homo with 
Dranpadf, and announce to their mother that they have brought ' the alms ’ which 
they have collected while out begging. Without looking up, EnntI says, according to 
her custom, ‘ Enjoy it all together Only then does she notice that ' the alms ’ is a 
woman, and is very much perturbed; but the word of a mother may not be made untrue, 
and therefore the five brothers must enjoy Draupadi in common. A third story, which 
VyUsa related to Drupada, is the Sivaitic ' Five Indra story' (paficendropfikhy&nam), a 
most fantastic and confused account, according to which Indra, as a punishment for 
having offended diva, is reborn on earth in five parts and an incarnation of Lak^mi or 
dif (Goddess of good fortune and beauty) is destined to be bis wife. The five FB^^&vas 
are jnearnations of the one Indra, Draupadi is an incarnation of Lakfml, so that^Draupadl 
has actually only one husband t There is not even an attempt made to bring these three 
jostification stories into accord with one another or with the principal narrative. . On the 
other hand, it is repeatedly distinctly emphasised that it was an ancient family custom, 
not indeed a general Indian cnst(»n, bnt a special family usage of the PSi^atas. In 
Buddhist and Jain stories, Dranpadl’s self-choice of a husband is so described that she 
not Arjuna, but all the five PSpdAvas simultaneously. Strongly enough, even a 
few Enr(q)ean sdiolars have tried to interpret and justify the mankge to five husbands 
mythologicaUy, allegorically and symbolically, instead of accepting it as anmetbnological 
fact. (Of. my Notes on the MahabhSrata, JBA8., 1897, pp. 788 ff,>. • 
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the Psn^avas and to live peaceably with them, Dhrtar5f|»a agrees to thin 
proposal and cedes oue-half of his kingdom to the Pa^davas, and it is 
arranged that they shall settle in the des^ of Yudhif- 

thira gladly accepts the offer, and, accompanied by Kf^i^a, the Pa^avas 
journey to Khandavaprastha, where they found as their residence the great 
citv and fort of Indrapraatha (near modern Delhi). 

Arjuna’a Banishment and Adventures 

The Pa^devas live happy and contented in Indraprastha with their 
common wife. In order to avoid any jealousy among them, they had 
mutually agreed (on the advice of the divine sage Narada) that if any 
one of the brothers should intrude on a private interview of any other of 
the brothers with Draupadi, the former should go into banishment and 
lead a life of chastity for twelve years. Owing to this understanding they 
lived at peace with one another. 

One day some robbers steal some cattle from a Brahman, who comes 
running into the palace violently reproaching the king for not protecting his 
subjects sufficiently. Arjuna wishes to hasten to his aid immediately. 
Chance will have it that the weapons are hanging in a room in whu^ 
Yudhifithira happens to be together with Draupad!. Arjuna is in a dilemma. 
Is he to fail in his duty of a warrior towards the Brahman, and to break 
the rule with regard to their common wife, or is he to violate the f(»mer 
so as to be able to conform to the latter? He decides to enter the room 
and fetch the weapons; he pursues the robbers and restores the cattle to 
the Brahman. Then he returns home and announces to Yudhi^thira that, 
in accordance with the agreement, he will go into banishment for twelve 
years. Though Yudhii^thiru tries to restrain him, as he had taken no 
offence whatsoever, Arjuna nevertheless retires to the forest, on the prineiple 
that what is right is right, whatever the circumstances. 

Here he has many adventures. On one occasion he is bathing in the 
Gauges, and is about to come out of the water, after sacrificing to ike 
fathers, when Ulupi, the daughter of a Naga king, draws him down into 
the kingdom of the Nagas (snake demons). She explains to him Idiat she 
hao fallen in love with him, and begs him to take delight in her. Arjinm 
replies that be cannot do this, as he has ti&en the vow of chastity. But 
the snake virgin objects, saying that this vow can only refer to Draupadh« 
and that, as a matter of fact, it is his duty as a warrior to aid the unfmrtuo 
nate; and thfit if he would not grant her request, she would end hw ItfeH— 
he must therefore save her life. Arjuna is powerless against these argu¬ 
ments, and * keeping his eye on his duty *, he grants beautiful Ulfipt's 
request and spends a night with her. 

On another occasion his wanderings bring him to CitravaliAiiaf king of 
Manipfira, and he falls in love with the king’s beaU^lfol daughtcv 
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Chiirdngadd. But she is a ‘son-daughter’,* and the king only pves her to 
4iim on condition that a son born of her be accounted as his (Oitravahana’s) 
wn. Ar]una agrees to this, and lives with her in Ma^ipura* for 
three years. After she has borne a son, he takes leave of her and conti¬ 
nues his wanderings. ^ 

After having visited various holy places and had many more adven¬ 
tures, he meets Kr^pia and visits him in his city of Dvaraka, where he is 
received with great festivity. A few days later there was a great feast 
of the Vr 99 is and Andhakas—clans of the Yadavas—on the hill Eaiva- 
taka. Noblemen and citizens go forth with music, singing and dancing, 
and there is great merriment. Baladeva, Krsna’s brother, gets drunk 
with his wife Bevati; Ugrasena, king of the Vr?nis, comes with his 
thousand wives, and many other princes with their wives. On this 
occasion Arjuna sees Buhhadrd, Kona's beautiful sister, and becomes 
enamoured of her. He asks Kr^na how he can obtain her, and the 
latter advises him to carry her off by force after the fashion of 
waniora, as a self-choice is always an uncertain affair.® Then 
Arjuna sends a messenger to Yudhisthira to ask his permission for the 
abduction of Subhadra. Yudhisthira gives his consent, and Arjuna goes 
fortii in his chariot in full battle array, as though he were going to the 
chase. Subhadra is taking a stroll on Baivataka, and just as she is about 
to return to Dvaraka, Arjuna seizes her, places her on his chariot and 
drives off with her in the direction of Indraprastha. Great excitement 
prevails in Dvaraka; the drunken Baladeva is furious at Arjuna’s having 
violated the laws of hospitality. But Krsna pacifies his relatives by telling 
them that Arjuna has not offended them at all. On the contrary, he had 
not considered the Yadavas so avaricious that they would sell a maiden 
like a head of cattle, and he had not wanted to take the chance of an 
uncertain self-choice, so his only course had been to carry Subhadra off. 
There was no objection to the marriage itself, but they should recall 
Arjuna, and effect a reconciliation. This actually takes place, and Arjuna 
and Subhadra are married. He stays in Dvaraka for another year, 
enjoying the society of Subhadra. He spends the remainder of the twelve 
years at the sacred place of Pu^ara, after which he returns to Indra¬ 
prastha. DraupadI reproaches him for his marriage with Subhadra, but 
is appeased when Subhadrft offers herself to Draupadi as a maidservant. 
Thenceforth Draupa^, Subhadra and Hunt! live happily together. '^^Subhadra 

* A ptiiriki or ‘ soa>daaghter' is a daaghter whose son does not belong to the 
Iniaband, but to the father of the girl. Eor if a man has no son, he can appoint his 
da&i^ter as putriki, whereby a son bom of her becomes the continnator of her fa£her*e 
raoe, f.e., he is bound in duty to the ancestrd sacrifice and entitled to the inheritance. 

* We hear no more of the vow of' chastity, 

* Obviously the TSdavas were a rough shepherd-tribe, with whcMs titartiage by 
theft warn still legitimate, 
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bore Arjuua a son, Abhimatiyu, who became a favourite with his fath^ and 
his uncles, but Draupadi bore one son to each of the five 

A 

Yudhiathira beoomea the Rvler of the World 

King Yudhifthira reigned justly and piously in his kingdom, and his 
subjects, who loved him devotedly, lived in peace and happiness. The 
king’s brothers, too, led a happy life. But Arjuna enjoyed a still more 
intimate friendship with Kr^^a. Once when the two friends were convers¬ 
ing in the groves by the Jumna (where they had veritable orgies with 
many beautiful women, and in which even Draupadi and Subhadra parti¬ 
cipated) the god Agni approached them in the form of a Brahman, and 
besought them to assist him in burning the Ehandava forest. The fact 
was that the god had indigestion after eating the numerous offerings at 
some great sacrifice, and Brahman had told him that he must bum the 
Khandava forest if he wished to recover from it: but every time he had 
attempted to set the forest afire, the forest animals oictinguish it again. 
Arjuna and Kr^na are to prevent this, and Agni procures heavenly weapons 
for them for the purpose: for Arjuna the mighty bow Gaiydiva with two 
inexhaustible quivers and a splendid chariot with silvery-white horses and 
recognisable from afar by a monkey banner; and for Ejfr^na a sure discus 
and an irresistible club. With these weapons they support Agni and kiR 
all creatures which attempt to escape from the burning forest. They spure 
only the demon Maya, who is a great artist among the heavenly host.* 

In i^ankfulness at the sparing of his life, the demon Maya builds for 
Yudhisthira a marvellous palace with all kinds of most ingenious devices. 
After some time Yudhisthira, in agreement with Kr^pa, decided to offer 
the great sacrifice for the consecration of a king (rajaaUya). Now only 
a ruler of the world, a great conqueror, is entitled to offer this sacrifice. 
But as Jarasandha, king of Magadha, is the mightiest ruler for the time 
being, he must be removed. He is killed in a duel with Bhima. AftOT 
this, Arjuna, Bhima, Sahadeva and Nakula go forth on victorious pans* 
paigns of conquest in the north, east, south and west respectively, on 
strength of which Yudhiathira becomes possessed of a world-kingdom. The 
kings’ consecration sacrifice may now be offered, and it is celebrated^ with 
great pomp. Numerous kings, including the Kauravas, are invited to it. 
At the close of the sacrifice, gifts of honour are distributed. At Bl^ma^a 
suggestion, Krfpa is to receive the first gift of honour. SidupMa, kin^ 
of Cedi, objects to this. A quarrel ensues, ending in the death of Si4upSla 
at the hands of Kps^a. 

When the saorifice is accomplished, the foreign Irings take tl^ir-depar¬ 
ture.^ KfP^a, too, returns to his home. Only Duryodhana and his uncle 

^ Here ends Uie Idj|>amn, or First tfodc of the HfelidtliAufaw '' ' 
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Bakuni stay on in the palace of the Fan^avas for some time. When view¬ 
ing the superb building Duryodhana meets with all kinds of mishaps. 
He mistakes a crystal surface for a lake, and undresses in order to bathe; 
on the other hand, he mistakes an artificial pond for dry land, and has an 
involuntary dip, at which Bhima and Arjuna burst out laughing Jpudly.* 
This scorn wounded Duryodhana very deeply, for he was already consumed 
with envy. It is with feelings of the deepest envy and hate that he takes 
leave of his cousins and returns to Hastinapura. 

The Game of Dice 

Duryodhana tells his tale of woe to his uncle Sakuni in bitter words. 
Ho tells him that he cannot bear the disgrace of seeing his enemies 
celebrating such triumphs; and that, as he cannot see any way of getting 
at the Pandavas, he will put an end to his life by fire, poison or water. 
Then Bakuni proposes that a game of diee should be arranged, and that 
Yudhisthira be invited to it; and Sakuni, who is a skilled player, is to 
win Yudhisthira’s whole kingdom from him with ease. They repair 
forthwith to the aged king Dhytarastra, in order to obtain his consent to 
the plan. At first the king will have nothing to do with it, wishing at 
all events to consult his wise brother Vidura; but when Duryodhana 
points out to him that Vidura always takes the part of the Pandavas, the 
feeble old king allows them to talk him over, and orders the game of 
dice to be held. He sends Vidura in person to Yudhi^thira to invite him 
to the game. Vidura warns the king and does not conceal from him his 
fear that great mischief may arise from this game of dice. Dhrtarastra 
himself entertains this fear too, but believes that he must let Fate have 
its course. So Vidura goes to the court of King Yudhi^thira to deliver the 
invitation to the game of dice. The latter, too, refers to the irresistible 
power of Fate, and accepts the invitation, though reluctantly. Accompanied 
by his brothers and Draupadi and the other women of the household, he 
sets out for Hastinapura. In Dhftara^tra's palace the guests are greeted 
affably by their relatives and are received with great honours. 

The next morning Yudhigthira and his brothers repair to the gaming- 
hall, where the Kauravas are already assembled. Bakuni challenges 
Yudhifithira to play, the last-named stakes something—and loses. One 
after other, he stakes all his treasures, all his wealth of gold and 
precious stones, his state chariot, his male and female slaves, elephants, 

1 Duryodhana’s adveatures in (he marvellous palace of Yudhifthira remind os of 
the story of .the Queen of Sheba, who mistakes a glass floor in Solomon’s palace for a 
sheet of water, and bares her legs. Cf. Qurftn, 27, 88; W. Hertz, Gwtmmelte Ahhandlun~ 
^ p. 427; Qneotson, JHAB,, 1018,■ 684 f. Thore is also a shnilar stoiy in the 

legend of (he wonders of the new Babylon, built by Nebuchadnezzar; s. 4* Wesselofshy 
in Areihiv /fir tlavitehe PkiMogie H, SlOfl,, 821. 
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chariots and steeds—and he loses every time. Then Vidura turns to 
Bhrtara^ti'a and advises him to sever from his son Duryodhana who bids 
fair to bring on the ruin of the entire family, and to firbid the conrinuation 
of the game. Duryodhana now begins to inveigh most bitterfy ogaingt 
Vidura, calling him a traitor, a viper, which the Kauravas have nourished 
in their bosom, for he never speaks but in the interests of their enemies. 
Vidura turns in vain to Dhftarastra. iSakuni scornfully asks Tudfaifthira 
whether he has anything more to stake. Yudhisthira is now possessed by 
the uncontrollable passion for gambling, and stakes all his possessions, 
his oxen and all his cattle, his city, his land and the whole of his kingdom— 
and all is lost. He stakes even the princes, and then the brothers Nednila 
and Sahadeva, and loses them. Incited by Sakuni, he is even led away to 
stake Arjuna and Bhima, and he loses even these. Finally he stakes 
himself, and Sakuni again wins. iSakuni remarks with scorn that 
Yudhisthira has not done wisely in staking himself, since he still possesses 
a treasure which can be gambled away, namely Draupadi, the daughter 
of the Pailcala king. And to the horror of all the aged people present,* 
of BhT^ma, Drona, Krpa and Vidura, Yudhisthira announces that he 
will stake beautiful Draupadi, The dice are cast amid universal excitement, 
and Sakuni gains yet another victory. 

Laughing, Duryodhana asks Vidura to bring Draupadi along, so that 
she may sweep the rooms and take her place among the maidservants. 
Vidura admonishes him, and warns him that his behaviour will only 
serve to bring about the downfall of the Kauravas; he says that, as a 
matter of fact, Draupadi has not become a slave at all, for Yudhisthira 
only staked her when he was no longer master of himself. Then 
Duryodhana sends a suta as a messenger to Draupadi, to fetch her. 
The latter sends the messenger back to ask whether Yudhisthira gambled 
himself or her away first. Duryodhana sends the reply that she was to 
come to the gaming-hall and ask this question herself. As she refuses^ 
and sends the messenger back each time without fulfilling his task, Dut: 
yodhana calls on his brother DuSiiasaua to go and fetch her by force. 
Dii^^asana repairs to the women’s aijartments, and soon drags the skt^ling 
Draupadi into the assembly by the hair; she is unwell and ^wefore 
clad only in scanty garments. She laments bitterly that no one tahes 
her part, not even Bhisma and Drona, and she casts a despairing glance 
at the Pandavas. Now the loss of their possessions and of their ki n gd om 
does not pain them so deeply as this glance of Draupad!*B» filled witfi 
shame and anger. Then Bhima can restrain himself no longer, he re¬ 
proaches *Yudh4thira violently for having staked Draupadi, and 4 about 

I It w veiy noteworthy that these impartial and wril'dlsposed men aoeept ao 
oahnly the fact that Yndhifthiia has gambled away hie brothers hnd kinuelf, while 
sippevn to fitein monetcoaB that he should etaka th^ oommoiq. 
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to lay hands on him.* But Arjuna admonishes him: Yudhisthira must 
always be recognised and respected as the eldest. Now Vikarpa, one of 
Duiyodhana’s youngest brothers, calls on those assembled to reply to 
Draupadi's question whether she has been gambled away by right. As 
they are all silent, he himself answers the question in the negative. Earpa. 
however, retorts that the Eauravas have won everything, and that therefbre 
the wife of the Papdavas also belongs to them. He adds that the Panda- 
vas, and DraupadI too, should be stripped of their very clothes, as the 
Eauravas have won their clothes from them. The Pandavas take off their 
upper garments, while Du^dasana, at a sign from Earns, proceeds to tear 
DraupadI’s garment from her. She, however, prays to Eipna, the incar¬ 
nation of the god Visnu, and by his help she remains clothed, however, 
many times Duii^asana seizes her draperies.® But Bhima now pronounces 
the terrible oath: 

“ Give heed to my oath, ye warriors of the whole world, an oath 
such as has never before been uttered by men, and such as will never again 
be uttered by a man. May 1 never attain to the resting-place of my ances¬ 
tors if I do not fulfil the words which I have spoken—^If I do not tear 
open the breast of this evil, foolish outcast of the Bharatas in the fight, 
and drink his blood!" 

Horror seizes all the warriors and heroes at these fearful words. In 
vain does Vidura remind those present of their duty to decide the legal 
question whether DraupadI has been won by the Eauravas or not. In 
vain does DraupadI weep and lament, and implore her relatives to answer 
her question. Even the pious Bhl^ma, learned in the law, can say no more 
than that justice is a ticklish matter, and that might is right in this world. 
As Yudhifthira is a model of justice, he himself should decide. Duryodhana, 
too, scornfully asks Yudhisthira to give his opinion whether he considers 
DraupadI has been won or not. And as Yudhisthira sits there absent- 
minded, and makes no reply, Duryodhana goes so far as to offer the most 
unheard-of insult to the Pandavas: he bares his left thigh before Draupadl’s 
very eyes. Then Bhima utters the terrible words: "May Bhima 

1 BMma says he will burn both of Yudhi^tlura's arms, and asks Sahadeva to 
bring fire for thU purpose (II, 68, 6; 10). J. J. Meyer (Das Weib im aliindischen 
Epos, p. 226^ translates differently, interpreting the passage as meaning that Bhima 
wishes to bum his own hands, and Meyer calls this ' a typically Indian method of 
revenge and branding similar to the ‘ prSyopaveda ’ (threat of suicide by hunger, in 
order to force a right), iniakautha’s commentary (te tana pura Hi ie§ah) would oonfiim 
this interpretation. Even if the usual translation be accepted, Bhima’s threat rounds 
VEa 7 strange. 

* Not only the Southern Indian manuscripts, but also, the play ‘ Bfitavikya ‘ 
ascribed to Bh&sa, make it seem probable that thus miracle of the garments is a very 
late intmpolation; s. Winteraitz in EestsekHft Kuhn, pp. 299 ft Oldenberg (Das Maha- 
bherifta, pp. 45 ff.) makes an attempt to distinguish gei^rally between the ^lier and 
later parts in the present namtive of the gambling scene. 
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never be united to his fathers, if I do not crush this thigh of yours in the 
fight I” 

Whilst still further speeches are being exchanged, the loud cry of a 
jackal and other sounds of ill omen are heard in Dhftarafiti^a's house. 
Terrified by these, the old king Dhrtara^ti^a at last feels himself oaUed 
upon to intervene. He blames Duryodhana in violent words. Then he 
pacifies Draupadi, and tells her to wish for something. She wishes for 
the freedom of her husband Yudhi^thira. He grants her a second wish, 
and she chooses the liberation of the four remaining Fandavas. However, 
when he asks her to wish a third time, she says that she has now nothing 
more to wish for, as the Fandavas themselves will win all things needful, 
as soon as they are set free Karna now begins to mock, saying that 
Draupadi is the boat in which the Fandavas have saved themselves from 
danger. Bhima is consumed by rage, and is in doubt whether he should not 
slay the Kauravas on the spot But Arjuna calms him, and Yudhi^thira 
forbids any fighting King Dhrtarastra, however, returns Yudhif^ra 
hie kingdom and exhorts him to let bygones be bygones. Thus they 
return to Indraprastha in a calmer frame of mind. 

The Second Game of Dice and the Baniehment of the BdnMvae 

No sooner have the Fandavas departed, however, than Duryodhana, 
Du44asana and fiakuni again besiege the old king, pointing out to him the 
danger which threatens from the Fandavas who have now been so grievous* 
ly insulted, and persuade him to give his consent to a second gome of dice. 
This time the loser is to go into banishment into the forest for twelve years, 
sojourn somewhere among people in the thirteenth year incognito, and is 
only to be allowed to return in the fourteenth year Should he be recognised 
in the thirteenth year, however, he would have to go into banishment for 
another twelve years. In vain does Gandhari, the king's consort, strive to 
persuade him to sever himself from his wicked son Duryodhana, in order 
that he may not be guilty of causing the downfall of all the Kauravas. 
But he is deluded, and gives his consent; and a messenger is sent out, who 
catches up with the Fandavas, who are still on their homeward journey. 
Bewildered by fate, Yudhi^thira accepts the invitation to the second game 
of djpe. They all return, the game begins afresh, and he again loses. 
Now they must all go into banishment for thirteen years. 

Glad in antelope-skins, the Fapid^^^s prepare to go into the fewest. 
Duryodhana and Du44a8ana rejoice in their triumph, and joke about them, 
but Bh!ma hurls terrible threats at them. As Duryodhana pierces theur 
hearts with sharp wcards, he says, even so will he pierce Duryodhana's 
heart in the fight. And once again he swears to drink ihe blood of 
Du44Ssana. Arjuna promises to slay Karpa, Sahadeva, fi^ni and 
Nakula, the remaining sons of Dh^tara^tni. But Yudhi$^ura takes 
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of Dhrtara^tra, Bhisma and -the other Kauravas, and most affectionately 
of all, of wise, good Vidura. KuntI, the mother of the Pa^davas, stays 
behind in Vidnra’s house, but Draupadi follows her husbands into banish¬ 
ment, Mid her farewell from her mother-in-law is touching indeed. With 
tearful lamentations Kunti sees her children go forth into banishment, 
but, with the exception of the gentle Yudhi^thira, all of them swear \o 
have their bloody revenge on the Kauravas in the fourteenth year. Omens 
of evil portent, and the prophetic words of the heavenly messenger 
Narada announce to King Dhrtarastra the downfall of his race, and he 
feels bitter remorse for having given his consent to the game of dice and 
the banishment.^ 

The Twelve Years’ Forest Life of the Pdi^davas* 

Numerous citizens of Hastinapura accompany the Pandavas into 
the forest, and it cost Yudhisthira some trouble to persuade them to 
return home. Several Brahmins stayed with him for some considerable 
time. In order to be able to feed them, he practised asceticism, and 
prayed to the sun-god, whereupon he received from the latter a copper 
cooking-pot which filled itself at will. He fed the Brahmins with this, 
and then journeyed northward to the Knmyaka forest. Bbima soon slew 
the man-eating rak^asa Kirmira, a brother of Baka and a friend of 
Hidimba, who haunted this forest. 

In the meantime Dhrtarastra had a consultation with Vidura. The 
latter advises the king to recall the Pandavas from banishment and to 
effect a reconciliation with them. Dhrtara^fra is angiy that Vidura 
always takes the part of the .Pandavas, and ungraciously dismisses him 
with words intimating that he may go where he likes. Vidura goes to 
the Pandavas in the Kamyaka forest, and tells them what has happened. 
The aged king, however, soon repents of his violence, and sends the 
charioteer Sanjaya to have his brother Vidura recalled. Vidura soon 
returns accordingly, and there is a complete reconciliation between the 
two brothers. 

When the friends and relatives of the Pandavas heard of their banish¬ 
ment, they went to them in the forest, to visit them. One of the first 
was, of course, Ki^na. At the time of the game of dice, he had been 
entangled in a war, and thus had been unable to stand by his friends. 
Had he been with them, he would certainly have prevented the game. 
When, however, Kr^na suggests making war on Duryodhana and^ reinstat¬ 
ing Yudhifthira in power, Yudhisthira will not fall in with it, though 


1 Here ends tbe Sabhaparvan, the Second bodt. 

* Thie forms the contents of the extensive third book, oelled ‘ Ya m pt re cln or 
fmesk saeUmi.* 
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BraupadI complains in bitter terms d tbe dugmce which the Kaura^ 
have brought upon her. Later on, too, Braupad! and Bhima repeated)^ 
^urge Yudhi^thira to pull himself together and regain his throne by foroe. 
Yudhisthira declares each time that he must remain true to his promke and 
spend twelve years in the forest. Bhima reproaches him with umnanlb 
ness, telling him that the first duty of a warrior is to fight, ^at thirteen 
months have now elapsed, which Yudhisthira may count as thirteen 3 ^e«^, 
or that he can make up for the breaking of the promise by perfotming 
an expiatory sacrifice. Thereupon Yudhisthira also objects that Bin^ot- 
dhana has mighty and unconquerable allies in Bhifma, Brona, Kfpa and 
Karna. At this moment the old rfi Vyasa appears once again and j^ves 
Yudhisthira a charm by the help of which Arjuna is to obtain heavenly 
weapons from the gods, which will assist them in gaining a victory over 
the Kauravas. Soon afterwards, therefore, Yudhisthira sends Arjuna to 
Indra to obtain the heavenly weapons. Arjuna wanders to the Himalayas, 
where he meets Indra in the form of an ascetic. The latter sends him to 
Siva, who must first give his consent for the weapons to be delivered 
to Arjuna. Then Arjuna practises severe asceticism, whereupon Siva 
appears to him in the form of a Kirata, a wild hili-man. Arjuna gets 
involved in a fierce fight with the supposed Kirata, until the latter reveals 
himself as the god Siva and presents him with irresistible weapons. The 
world-protectors Yama, Varuna and Kubera soon also appear, and lend 
him their weapons, but Matali, Indra’s charioteer, conducts him to Indra*8 
celestial city, where he receives still more weapons. He lives very 
happily in Indra’s heaven for five years, and at Indra's command^ a 
gandharva gives him lessons in singing and dancing. 

Meanwhile the other Pandavas live in the forest by the chase, 
obtaining scanty nourishment from wild animals, roots and fruits. As 
Arjuna is so long absent, they are most anxious about him. Though the 
j^i Loma4a, who has just been on a visit to Indra’s heaven, comes to them 
and consoles them by telling them that Arjuna is dwelling safely with 
Indra, they are unsatisfied, and prepare to go and seek Arjuna. They 
wander forth into the GandhamSdana hills, where they are very mu<^ 
terrified by a fearful storm and awful thunder and lightning. BraupadI 
feints from fear and fatigue. Then Bhhna thinks of his son Oha^k^ca, 
whom he had begotten with the giantess Hi4in®ha; atod thiS"* i!^lk$eaa 
appears immediately and takes Braupadi on his back; he also 
other rak^asas, who carry the Psdnavas on their backs, and thns'a® of 
them are carried to a hermitage on the Gimges near the di#hieh).miountala 
KaiUsa, where they re«t under a mighty Badarl trqe. . f'‘"'P , 

As Braupa® exjMfesses a longing for the heavCl^y^ 

Bhima scours the mountain wildemess, to the tensor Of the wild be^ts. 
for he slays one . wild d^ephani wi^ . another one, and-one lion with 
another, lion, or simply kills them with a blow; bsl^^hk} ^t, g|Ie*e 'he altw 

•99-M9aB, . - 
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encounters Hanupiat, the ape king, who obstruots his path and warns him 
not to i»t>ceed further, where only immortals may tread. Bhima, how¬ 
ever, tdls him who he is, and orders him out of his path. The ape does 
not naove, pretends to be ill, and says that Bhfma need only push his tail 
aside, in order to be able to pass by. In vain does Bhima now endeavour 
to raise the ape's tail. The latter now smilingly discloses that he is 
Hanumat, *so very well known from the RSmayana*.' Bhima now 
rejoices exceedingly at seeing his brother, for both of them are sons of 
the wind god, and he engages in a conversation with him. Finally 
Hanumat shows Bhima the way to Kubera’s garden, but warns him not 
to pluck flowers there, whereupon they take affectionate leave of eacn 
other. Bhima soon reaches the lotus lake and garden of Kubera, where 
the divine lotuses grow. He is confronted with rak^asas who forbid him 
to pluck flowers, and inform him that, at any rate, he must first obtain 
Kubera's permission. Bhima retorts that a warrior does not ask per¬ 
mission, but takes what he wants. He fights with the raksasas, puts 
them to flight, and plucks the flowers. 

After various adventures and fights with raksasas, the fifth year 
approaches, when Arjuna is to return from heaven. The brothers repair 
to the ‘white mountain’ (the heavenly mountain of Kailasa) to meet him. 
Bhima again engages in a fight with yaksas and raksasas, the guardians 
of Kubera’s garden, and slays many of their number, among others 
Mai^imat, who had once spat on the head of the holy rsi Agastya, where¬ 
fore Kubera had been cursed by the rsi. Bhima’s deed now released 
Kubera from the curse, and for this reason he is by no means enraged at 
the bloodshed caused among the demons; on the contrai'y, he bids Bhima 
and his brothers a very cordial welcome. 

On the glorious mountain they at last meet Arjuna again, who comes 
careering along in Indra’s chariot driven by Matali. After the most 
cordial of greetings, Arjuna tells them of all his experiences and adven¬ 
tures, and especially how he has fought victoriously with the Nivatakavaca 
demons who dwell by the sea, and with the inhabitants of Hiranyapura, 
the city which flies through the air. 

The Papdavas now live happily in the pleasure groves of Kubera, and 
four years pass, as if they had been a single night. However, in order 
not to be diverted from their earthly cores and fights, they resolve to quit 
the heavenly regions. Having descended Kailasa, they repair to the hills 
and forests on the bank of the Junina. 

Here Bhima had an unpleasant adventure, and his life wae saved by 
Tudhi^thira. Beaming in the woods, Bhima espies an ifnmense snake 
which hurls itself at him furiously, and clings around him so tightly that 

> Thus Bhims speaJa of hlih{ JiiihibhifraUt, III. 147, U; Baauna^ here givei a 
short oxtrset the ^ . 
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he cannot extricate himself. His brother Yudhi^tihira finds him in this; 
|)redicament. Now the snake is none other than the fatuous. old kli^, 
"Nahu^a, who had been cast out from heaven as the result of a ovurse of 
Agastya, and transformed into a serpent. He is not to be released from, 
this curse until he can find somebody who can answer all ihe q[uestions 
which he puts. Yudhisthira gives satisfactory answers to all his philoso¬ 
phical questions, whereupon he sets Bhima free, and himself released from: 
the condition of a snake, Nahu^a returns to heaven. 

Soon after this, they return to the Kamyaka forest. Here they are 
again visited by Krsna. He brings Draupadi the desired news of her 
children, and exhorts Yudhis^ira to make sure of allies for the fight against 
the Kauravas, and to make other preparations for the war. As usual, 
however, Yudhisthira assures him that he must remain faithful to his 
promise, and that he does not wish to think of war until the thhteenth 
year shall have elapsed. 

Pious Brahmins, too, often visit the Pandavas in the forest. One of 
these Brahmins goes straight from the Pandavas to the court of King 
Dhrtarastra, where he relates how much the Pandavas, and especially 
Draupadi, have to suffer in their struggle with the elements in the wilder¬ 
ness. Whilst the old king laments at this, and is overcome with remorse, 
his son Durj'odhana is much rejoiced, and, incited by fiakuni and Karna^ 
he decided to visit the Papdavas in the forest, so as to gloat over their , 
distress. As a pretext they represent to Dhrtarastra that they must visit 
the cattle-pens situated in the vicinity of the forest, to inspect the herds, 
count the heads of cattle and mark the young calves. They ride forth in a 
great cavalcade, inspect the cattle, and give themselves up to the pleasures 
of the chase. However, when they wish to proceed in the neighbourhood 
of the spot where the PSpdavas are staying, they are held up by 
gandharvas. A fight ensues, and Duryodhana is ignpminiously taken 
prisoner by the king of the gandharvas. The Kauravas hasten to tfie 
Pandavas for aid, which the noble Yudhisthira does not refuse. Aft«r a 
hard fight, Duryodhana is liberated by the Pandavas from the captivity of 
the gandharva king. Filled with shame and pain at this humj^atk^i 
Duryodhana is about to end his life, and it is only with some difficulty i^iat 
his hiends succeed in diverting him from his suicidal frame of nnnd^ ■, 

Kama has now a new plan to annoy the Pandavas. He ^fiies fortl^ 
on a great campaign of conquest in all the four regions of thjS eieirth,, to 
win the rule over the whole earth for t)uryodhana, so that he ^ bA 
able to offer a great king's saorifioe. After the campai^ of eonqueft has, 
been brought to a sucoes^ul conclusion, a great ascrifiee is 
performed; but as the Bajasfiya sacrifice can only be pertonned or^eiin piae 
and. the same fmnily^ and as. Yud|p||hira has a of 

tib» kind, it has to he a differeici|t, liauiri^ called w 

supposed to haVe :^een offered on^ by the god V^u himsefc In orfer tj*^ 
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▼ex the PSi^^avas, Dutyodhana invites them to this great sacrificial least. 
Yudh4thira declines politely, while Bhima sends a message that the 
Pap^avas will pour out the sacrificial ghee of their anger over the Kauravos 
after the thirteenth year, in the sacrifice of battle. 

During the last year of their sojourn in the forest, the Pap^av^Hwere 
threatened by a great loss. One day when all the brothers were out 
hunting, their wife Draupadi, who had stayed behind alone, was stolen 
away by Jayadratha, king of the Sindhus, who passed by. The Pan^avas 
immediately pursue him, and he is overcome, and chastised and humiliated 
by Arjuna and Bhima. Bhima would fain have killed him, but as he is 
Dhriarai^t^a’s son-in-law, Yudhi^thira grants him his life. 

The Papdavas are very sorrowful about the rape of Draupadi. Though 
Jayadratha has been punished, they nevertheless feel humiliated. 
Yudh4thira, especially, is often in a sad mood, reproaches himself for the 

misfortune of which he is the cause, and laments above all the sad fate of 

Draupadi. Now Yudhi^thira fears none of the Kauravas so greatly ns 
Karna, who had come into the world with a natural coat-of-mail and 
ear-rings which malte him invulnerable. In order to release Yudhisthirn 
from his feai* of Karna, Indra appears before Karna in the form of a 

Brahmin, and begs him for the coat-of-mail and the ear-rings. Karpa. 

who can refuse nothing to a Brahmin, gives him the coat-of-mail and the 
ear-rings, which he cuts from his body without blinking an eye-lash. By 
way of a return gift, Indra presents him with a never-failing spear, which, 
however, he is only to use against one enemy and in the case of extreme 
emergency. 

Distressed by the rape of Draupadi, the Papdavas left the Kamyaka 
forest and went to Dvaitavana. There they met with their last forest 
adventure. An antelope which is roaming through the forest happens to 
catch a Brahmin’s fire-sticks with her antlers, and hurries away. The 
Brahmin, who requires the sticks for the sacrifice, requests the Papdavas to 
get them for him, and they pursue the animal in full chase, but cannot come 
up with it, and finally the animal vanishes from sight. They lament their 
bad luck. Wearied by the bootless chase and tortured by thirst, they look 
around lor water. Nakula climbs a tree, and sees a lake in the distance. At 
the request of Yudhisthira, he goes thither, to fetch water in tiie quivers. 
He comes to a pretty lake, with beautiful, clear water, surrounded cranes. 
However, just as he is about to drink, an invisible spirit (yak^a) speaks 
from the air: "Do no violence, 0 friend, this is my property; first answer 
iny questions, then drink and take water 1^’ But Nakula gives no heed to 
these words, drinks and sinks lifeless to the grohnd. As he is so long 
nwhy, Sahadeva goes to seek him, but he meets with the same fate. 
Yb^^hira now sends Arjuna, who. fares no better, and ' finally BhMa, 
vMy ©udeavours to fight v^iih the invisible yak^a. ICe^'^jo, drifiki' 
ftom'^’Ste lake, and falls lifeless to the ground. Boding no good, 
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Tfidhi^thira at last goes himself, to see what has become of his broilers. 
HorroT'Strioken, he sees them all lying dead, and begins to lament and 
oomplain. Now when he approaches the lake, he too hears the voice 
of the yakfia warning him not to drink before he has answered hia 
questions. Yudhifthira declares himself willing to answer the questions, 
and there ensues a most interesting play of questions and answ^, in 
which, with the exception of a few riddles in the style of the ancient Vedio 
brahmodyas,* almost the whole of Indian ethics is recited. Only a 
few examples will be quoted here • 

The ydksa’ " ^^at is weightier than the earth? What is higher 
than the sky? What is swifter than the wind? What is more numerous 
than grass?” 

Yudhiathira : ” A mother is weightier than the earth. The father is 

higher than the sky The spirit is swifter than the wind. Thoughts are 
more numerous than grass ” 

The yaksa ** Who is the friend of the traveller? Who is the friend 
of him who remains at home? Who is the friend of the sick? Who is the 
friend of the dying?” 

Yudhisthira ” A caravan is the friend of the traveller. The wife is 
the Mend of him who remains at home The doctor is the friend of the 
pick Chanty is the friend of the dying.” 

The yakaa “ Who is the foe who is difficult to conquer and which is 
the never ending disease^ Which man is considered good, and which bad?” 

Yudhisthira “ Anger is the foe that is difficult to conquer. Greed is 
the never-ending disease He who is friendly towards all creatures is 
considered good; he who knows no mercy, is considered bad.” 

The yaksa ” What, 0 king, is called delusion, and what is pride? 
What do we mean by idleness, and what is sorrow?” 

Yudhisthira ” To be deluded with regard to Dharma,® is delusion; 
to be proud of oneself is pride. Inactivity with regard to Dharma is idle¬ 
ness, and ignorance is true sorrow.” 

The yak^a: ” What do the rfis call constancy, and what is known as 
bravery? What is ttie best bath’ What is chMity?” 

Yudhisthira: ” Steadfastness in the fulfilment of one’s duty is cou- 
stancy; bravery is the control of the senses. The best bath is getting rid 
of uncleanliness of thought; but charity consists of affording iHrotection to 
ull creatures.” 


> Of, above pi^. IfiO i. !nie riddle there quoted from the FSfasanspi-Saf^hiiS XXJXtf 
45 t, here recurs (Afafcd&hdrdfa HI, 813. 68 f.). 

> There u no word in any Sniopean langna^ which ki quite aynMKn>M»>a 

tha ganskrit word dkarma, DAcima aignides 'the nom of mtioU* and inoludaa the 
oonoqpthMu ‘law and custom, morality religkm, duty and vittue'. It a thqmCefi 
ImpoMihle to translate the word in the same way ea^ case. Of. above p. SBfif 
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The ydkM: “ Tell me, O king, of what 4oe8 Brahman-hood really 
consist, of descent, of the way of life, of the reading of the Veda, or of 
erudition?” 

Yudhis^hira: ” Listen, dear Yak?al Brahman-hood is based neither 
on descent, on the reading of the Veda, nor on erudition, but solely on«,a 
good life; of this there can be no doubt. The Brahmin must pay more 
attention to the ordering of his life than to all else; so long as bis good 
life is unimpaired, he himself is unimpaired; if his good life is ruined, he 
himself is ruined. Those who learn and teach and meditate on the sciences, 
are fools if they humour the passions. The wise man is he who does his 
duty. A scoundrel, though he know all the four Vedas, is worse than a 
Sudra. He who but offers the fire-sacrifice, but curbs his senses, may 
count as a Brahmin.”^ 

The yaksa is so pleased with Yudhif^hira’s answers that he is willing 
to call one of his brothers back to life. Yudhisthira is to choose which of bis 
four brothers shall be brought back to life. He chooses Nakula, on the 
grounds that his father had two wives, and that it is only right and fair 
that a son of the second wife, Madri, be alive too. This answer pleases the 
yak^a so immensely that he calls all the brothers to life again. Now in 
reality the yaksa is none other than the god Dharma himself, the 
” father of Yudhisthira, the god of right and morality. Before he 
vanishes, he grants the Pandavas the additional favour that they may 
remain unrecognised in the thirteenth year; for the twelve years of their 
life in the forest are now over, and, in accordance with the arrangement, 
they must still spend the thirteenth year unrecognised among people. 

The Pcndavaa at the Court of King Virago® 

. The Pandavas decide to go to the court of Virata, king of the 
Matsyas, and to stay there under false names in appropriate disguise. 
They conceal their weapons near the cemetery outside the city on a tree, 
upon which they hang a corpse so that no one shall venture near; they tell 
the herdsmen who watch them do this, that it is their mother who is one 
hundred and eighty years old, and whom they are * burying ’ in this way 
according to the custom of their ancestors, l^rst ot all Yudhii^t'hira goes 
to Virata, gives himself out. as an excellent dice-player, and is appointed as 

> in, 318. Similsr definiti(ma of the ‘brabrnsQ’ are frequent in Buddbistu: 
texts, cf. tor instance, Vinapapitaka, MaMvagge I, 2, 3 f. Suttanif^ta, Visetthasutta and 
MiUndapahha IV, 5, 26. A version of this stoiy of Yudhisthira and tbe Yokfa is found in 
tho ioina Hemavijaya’s "KatharatnSkara**, No. 21 (German tronsbition 7. Sertd, 
Vql. I, pp. 58 «.). 

f See above p. 282. 

> evebts at the court of Virata foitn tbe contents of tbe fouHh bdlii^ ealled 
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the king's companion and counsellor. The others then come in their turn. 
Bhima takes service as a cook. Arjuna, taking the feminine name 
Bfhannala, gives himself out as an eunuch, and is appointed as danciug<‘ 
master to the king's daughter UttarS. Nakula is engaged as a horse* 
tamer, Sahadeva as an overseer of cattle, whilst Draupadi is engaged by 
the queen as her chambermaid. 

The Pandavas soon gain great popularity at Virata’s court, especi¬ 
ally as Bhima has distinguished himself by killing the woild-famous athlete 
JTmuta at a wrestling match organised in honour of the god Brahman. 

Draupadi, on the other hand, had an unpleasant adventure. KIcaka, 
a brother-in-law of the king and commander of his army falls in love 
with the beautiful chambermaid, and accosts her. Now Draupadi, at the 
time of her appointment by the queen, had given out that she was the 
wife of five gandharvas who would protect her in case of need. By 
promising him a rendezvous, Draupadi entices her pursuer at dead of night 
Into the dancing hall, where Bhima is on the watch for him and 
strangles him after a mighty struggle Thereupon Draupadi summons the 
watchmen and says that one of her gandharvas has killed Kicaka, be¬ 
cause he had persecuted her with love-making. Klcaka’s mighty relatives 
wish to burn the chambermaid on the funeral pyre with the corpse; but 
Bhima again comes to the rescue, and in his guise of a gandharva, kills 
105 sutas (for Kicaka is a suta) and releases Draupadi Then the citizens 
of the town demand the dismissal of the chambermaid who is so 
dangerous by reason of her gandharvas, and the king gives a command 
accordingly. However, Draupadi begs the queen to let her remain for 
another thirteen days, after which time the gandharvas would fetch her 
away. (For all but thirteen days of the thirteenth year has expired.) 

In vain does Duryodhana send out spies to find out the whereabouts 
of the Pandavas. The spies only bring back the news that Kicaka has 
been killed by gandharvas, which is quite agreeable to Duryodhana, as 
the Matsyas are a hostile nation. Moreover, Kicaka had often oppressed 
Sudarman, the king of the Trigartas Now the Trigartas arrange with the 
Kauravas to organise a joint raid on the land of the Matsyas. Just as the 
thirteenth year of banishment expires, there is news that the IVigartas 
have invaded the country and have stolen King Virata’s cattle. Virftta 
prepares for the fight, provides Yudhi^hira, Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva 
with Weapons too, and sallies forth into the battle-field agahist the TVigar- 
las. A mighty battle ensues. Vir5ta is taken prisoner, but is liberated 
immediately by Bhima, and finally the Trigartas are defeated, thanks 
to the assistance of the PSndavas, who, nevertheless, remain unrecog¬ 
nised. 

While Virata is fighting against the Tdgartas, the Kauravas invade 
the land of the Matsyas at another point, and steal mueh cattle. l%e 
cowherds approach the young prince (/tfaro, who has sta;^ed behind in tho ‘ 
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city,, and request him to go forth to battle against the Kauravaa. Now 
be has no charioteer. Then Draupadi, through the agency of the 
princess, persuades him to take Arjuua as his charioteer. He receives a 
suit of armour, and they go forth to battle. When Uttara sees the mighty 
hosts of the Eauravas, he is seized with fear, leaps from the. chariot and 
is about to dee; but Arjuna catches him up,.drags him back on to ¥he 
chariot by the hair, and exhorts him to courage. Then they drive to the 
tree on which the weapons are concealed, and Arjuna fetches his weapons. 
When he reveals himself to Uttara as the mighty hero Arjuna, the 
former takes courage again. Uttara now becomes Arjuna’s charioteer. 
A mighty battle is now fought, in which Arjuna fights with Duryodhana, 
Earua, Bhisma and the other heroes of the Eauravas, and of course gains 
a glorious victory. Though the Eauravas harboured a suspicion that 
it was Arjuna who was fighting against them, they did not recognise 
him. 

After he has won the victory, Arjuna takes the weapons back to the 
tree, and returns to the city as the dancing-master Brhannala and Uttai*a’s 
charioteer, having impressed upon Uttara that he must not betray him. 
In the meantime Virata and the Pandavas have returned after defeating 
the Trigartas. The king is very anxious when he hears that his son has 
gone forth against the Eamravas, but the news of the victory soon reaches 
him. Uttara is received in triumph. He relates that it is not he who 
has defeated the Eauravas, but that a god in the form of a beautiful 
youth has aided him. Three days later the thirteenth year comes to an 
end.. To the astonishment of the king, the five Pandavas appear in their 
true form in the hall, and disclose their identity. Virata rejoices greatly, 
and ipamediately offers Arjuna his daughter as a wife. Arjuna accepts 
her, not for himself, but for his son Ahhimanyu, for by making her his 
daughter-in-law, he would be testifying to the fact that, though he had 
lived in such close association with her for a whole year, she had remained 
pure. The wedding of Abhimanyu and Uttara is soon celebrated with 
great pomp, and numerous kings amongst whom are, of course, Drupada 
and Eysna, arrive with costly presents. 

Pmce Negotiations and Prejiarotione for Tfar* 


At this wedding feast the &°d their friends consult together 

as; to what attitude should be taken up with regard to the Eauravas. 
IQrsna proposes that an ambassador be sent to Duryodhana to request Jiim 
to give hack to the Papcjavas their half kingdom. After a long consultation 
it iis then accordingly decided to send the old family priest of King 
as an ambassador to the Eauravas, ... 




' . I ‘ ‘ '' 

i , forai the contents of the jftftit book {Vd^ogapartan), 
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But even before the beginning oi the negotiations, the 
as well as the Kauravas are seeking to enlist as many allies as possible oto 
their respective sides; and both parties are simultaneously endeavouring 
to win over several mighty kings. Thus Duryodhana seeks to win KpfnA 
himself over to his side, whom we have hitherto known only as the intimate 
iriend of the Pa^^avas As chance will have it, Duryodhana comes to 
Ki^na while the latter is asleep, and Arjuna arrives immediately after him. 
When Kr^a awakens, his eyes first light on Arjuna. Now as Duryodhana 
had come first, hut as Arjuna has first been beheld by Kpj^a, 
thinks that he ought not to give either of them an answer contdning a 
refusal; he therefore says that he will assist the one with his advice, 
whilst he will place an army of herdsmen at the disposal of the other. 
Duryodhana chooses the latter, Arjuna the former. For this relason 
promises that he will not actually participate in the fights, but will only 
stand by the Pandavas as a counsellor, as Arjuna’s charioteer. Salya, too, 
king of the Madras, who, accompanied by a host of warriors, is already 
on his w'ay to Yudhisthiru in order to join his side, is invited by Dury<> 
dhana to fight on the side of the Kauravas. dalya agrees to do so, biA 
goes to Yudhisthiia nevertheless. The last named, who is otherwise alwt^k 
represented as a model of virtue, agrees upon disgraceful tr^uihery with 
i^alya. Salya is to fight on the side of the Kauravas, but as Karla's 
charioteer, he is to drive the chariot badly and thus cause Kanpta's i^Il, 
should there be single combat between him and Arjuna. 

While both sides are thus already thinking of war, Drupada's vener¬ 
able priest comes to King Dhrtara^tra as an ambassador, and puts the 
peace terms of the Pandavas before him. The king receives him ia A 
very worthy manner, but gives him no definite answer, saying that he 
himself will send his charioteer Safijaya as an ambassador to Yudhis^ira. 
He does this after a few days; but Safijaya’s message is merefy Ifttat 
Dhrtarastra desires peace, and no offer is made to the Pai^d^^vas. There* 
upon Yudhis^hira sends back the reply that he must either receive Indm* 
prastha and half of the kingdom back, or the fight shall commence. Ihi 
order to avoid bloodshed among relatives, he even declares his wiUii^^iess 
to accept the peace on condition that Duryodhana will place five- vii&ges 
at his disposal. The Kauravas now confer upon this reply which 
brings back. Bhifima, Dro^a and Vidura vainly strive to persuade Dusfy6^ 
dhana to yield and make peace. As Dhrtarac^ra shows himselt entirely 
feeble and powerless, even this conference breaks up without the sudiie^e^' 
ment of any result. 

The FS^davas, too, again debate on the peace, and Kn^a th 
make another attempt, and to go in person to the Kauravas as a messenger 
of peace. The P&isi4<^va6 gratefully accept this Bven the defianb 

Bhltna speaks in favour of the peace in wwds whose mildness is 
astonishing, * as if mountains had grown light and fire oold*, that 
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bimself is surprised. On the other hand, some of the heroes, and more 
especially Draupadi, the wife of heroes, are impatient of any negotiations 
for peace, and would prefer to declare war at once; but Yudhi^thira 
insists upon the message of peace. In tender words he remembers their 
mother KuntI, and he begs Krfna to visit her, as she is living with 
Vidura at the court of the Kauravas, and to ask after her welfare. ^ 
Kr^na repairs to the Kauravas, taking benedictions on his way. He 
is received splendidly by Dhrtara?tra, but only accepts Vidura's hospitality. 
He immediately visits Kunti and gives her Yudhi^thira's greetings. The 
mpther of heroes laments the separation from her sons in bitter words, 
but she is still more pained at the insult offered to Draupad!, and 
reproaches Yudhi^thira with weakness. She asks Krsna to tell her sons that 
they should not forget their duty as warriors, and should not hesitate to 
stake their lives. She says that the moment has now come " for the sake 
of which a warrior’s wife brings children into the world.” The next 
morning Er^pa goes to the assembly of the Kaurava princes in festive 
array, and makes a speech as to peace. Dhrtara^tra announces that he, 
lor his part, desires nothing better than peace, but that he is powerless to 
4[o Wything against his son Duryodhana. Then Krsna turns his peace 
axhortotions to Duryodhana, and Bhi§ima, Dro^a and Yidura also do their 
uinosi to persuade Duryodhana to accept the peace terms. The latter, 
faowei|rOT, announces that he will not cede to the Fandavas even as much land 
as will cover the point of a needle. After he has left the assembly in anger, 
Krspa proposes that the well-disposed among the Kauravas should deliver 
Duryodhana and his associates as prisoners to the Fandavas. Dhrtara^tre 
not agree to this, but he sends for his wife HSndhari, in order 
that she may endeavour to persuade the obstinate son to make peace. 
Gindl^ comes in, and reproaches the aged king violently for having 
abdicated in favour of his son; but her exhortations to Duryodhana are 
just as fruitless as those of the others. On the contrary, Duryodhana 
{md his associates hatch a plan to take Kppna prisoner, so as to dispose 
of a powerful foe in this way. The plan, however, does not remain a 
secret, and Duryodhana is severely admonished by Dh^tara 9 te<E^ and Yidura 
for having planned this violation of the law of embassy. After Bhisma 
l^id Dro^a, too, have vainly spoken in favour of peace, even this peace 
embassy of Kr^pa’s must be regarded as having failed. 

Before Kr^na departs, he still has a secret interview with« Karpa. 
This brave h^ is generally-regarded as the son of a dharioteer- (shta). 
The story goes, however, that in reality he was begotten by - Suiya, the 
i^?god, and Kunti, when the latter was as yet a virgin, in ar marvellous 
|SBbion> so that Kunti’s virginity was not violated. . But after. she had 
giy^m birth to Karna, she was ashamed, and put the )^y out on the river 
ii^ a 3^tle water-tight basket. 1%eye he was found by a -ohariote^» who 
t^ug^t him up. Karua. is therefore really an elder brc^^her to the ’l^i^dAvas, 
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refers t<> this, and tries to persuade him to seise the thtoiie 
to appoint his younger brother Yudhkthira as bis successor, as the 
would agree to this. Kan^a, however, refuses to listen to such taeac^ieliy 
to his friend Duryodhana; and when Suni£. supported by hunaaH, 

tries in, similar fashion to persuade him to go over to the side of tiiie 
FaQd&’^as* Kar^a only answers her in hard words: he sayS'thht she his 
never been a good mother to him, and that he does not now want to Ibe 
her son. 

K^na therefore returns to the Fandavas with his mission UnaOcom* 
plished, and reports on his vain attempts to establish peace. A wlM battle- 
cry is raised when Krsna relates that there was even an attempt to take 
him prisoner. Both sides now actively prepare for war. ^e F& 9 d<^va 8 
choose Dhrstadyumna, son of King Brupada, as their field-marshal, and, 
the Kaliravas choose Bhisma. The ranks for the battle are drawn' up 
and arranged. Bhi^ma enumerates the heroes to Duryodhana aa chariot- 
fighters according to their rank; he places Karpa lower than all'toe other 
heroes, therefore oifering him deadly insult. Earna swears that he wfil 
not participate in the fight until Bhi^ma has fallen. Then Bhi$ma enu¬ 
merates the principal heroes of the Fandavas, and declares that he is Will¬ 
ing to fight with all of them, except with iSikhaijdin. The latter had 
come into the world as a maiden, the daughter of Drupada, and had only 
been transformed into a man later, when a yak^a exchanged sexes With 
her.^ Bhiipma still regards this warrior as a woman, and he will not 
fight with a woman. 

When the preparations for war have been completed, C/lfika, the son 
of a gambler, is sent to the camp of the Fandavas by the Eauravas 
with a declaration of war in the form of insulting speeches. He is sent 
back by the Fandavas with no less insulting and defiant words. There¬ 
upon the two hosts march to Kuruksetra. ‘ 

The Great Eighteen Days* Fight^ 

The two hosts range themselves with their auxiliaries on either, a^e 
of the great Kuru field. Watchwords and signs are determined, by wfaic^ , 
friend can be distinguished from foe. Ihen certain covenanto ato ag^e^ 
on ampng the combatants: only opponents of equal birth and bearing the 
same kind of arms are to fight each other; chariot-fighters are to fig^ 
only chariot-fighters, warriors on elephants only warriors on elephantoi. 
riders with riders, and fop^-soldiers with foot-soldiers; no one to,fi^t 
without first'having challenged his opponent to fight; toose - w;h 0 ,haie 

• ‘ ^ - - ’ " • ^ ^ •v'.,' ■, 

1 On this .and similar of sex ia fsiiy-tale liteiiatotia' Ih; 

PaneMtotoafre, I, 41 IF. -s.'^ 

> The sfefh took fBhlffn^afean). bepns tore aid tods: with ^ rto: 

BbTtma. 
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iBurrend^i'ed, or who are hors de combat, also the fugitives, are not to be 
•killed; driv(^s, beasts of burden, armour-bearers and musicians are also 
to be spared. 

Before the beginning of the battle, the saint Vyasa appears and 
bestows on Sanjaya, King Dhrtarastra’s charioteer, the g^t of being b) 
.‘SeS everything that takes place cm the field of battle. He also makes him 
invuhierable, so that he may be able to report daily to the old, blind king. 
The descriptions of the battle, which now follow, are put in the mouth 
of Safljaya as an eye-witness, and this lends them a most realistic 
.vividness.^ 

The venerable BhUma, the great-uncle of the Kauravas as well as of 
the Pa^duvas, commands the Kaurava armies diiring the first ten days 
of the battle. In fiery speech he exhorts the warriors to fight bravely: 
“The great gate of heaven stands wide o])en to-day, 0 warriors 1 Enter 
in by this gate to the world of Indra and of Brahman I ..... It is not right 
for a warrior to die at home of a disease; the eternal duty of the warrior 
is to seek death in the fight.”* Thus they go forth courageously to 
battle, and .brilliantly adorned with the shining armour and weapons, the 
two hosts facie each other. 

Thundering war-cries and loud battle music give the signal for the 
commencement of the fight. Kauravas and Papdavas now meet in terrible 
conflict, without regard for relationship, for the father knows not the son, 
nor the brother his brother, the uncle knows not his sister’s son, nor the 
friend his friend. The elephants cause dreadful devastation, and there is 
bloody slaughter. Now it is this, now that hero who is seen engaged in 
single combat; victory is now with the Pandavas, now with the Kauravas. 
But when night falls, the combatants retire, and it is not until the next 
morning that the armies are drawn up again in fresh battle array, and the 
fight begins anew, Bhisma and Arjuna encounter each other repeatedly, 
and both of them fight so bravely that gods and demons watch the conflict 
in astonishment. But every time that things go badly for the Kauravas, 
Duryodhana reproaches Bhisma for showing too much regard whilst fight¬ 
ing against the Pandavas; and when the Paridavas suffer losses, Krs^a 
teproaches Arjuna for not shooting direct at Bhisma. Many of Duryo- 
dhSna’s brothers have already fallen in the fight. Now Duryodhana again 
blames Bhisma for showing too much mercy to the Pa^^avas. He is to 
defeat the foe, or else let Karna take command. OverwhelmecT by pain 

> Similarly, the Lsogobardisn poets frequently resort to the artifice '*of observing 
the progress of the battle through the eyes of a scout who is ^ on an eminenos. and then 
reports what he has seen; by this means the artist avoids a tedious descriptioD, 
wet has the twofold advanti^e of being in a position to limit himMlf to the main, incidents, 
and cf tlmlHng his heerers to a greater: degree." (B. Ko.ig<fiv dwttsehew 

JLsMefStef, I, 1, Bteeasbnig, 18M, p. IfMk) - ' 

» VI, 17, 8 ff. 
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and anger, Bhi^ma promises to figlit mertiilessly next day against isdl, 
the sole exception of dikhandin, who had once been a woman. Slee][if iti 
peace, 0 son of Gandhari,*' sa 3 rs he (VI, 9^, SS), “ 1 shall gain a gi^t 
victory to-morrow, which shall be spoken of, as long as the world endures.” 
The Pap4&^CB do, indeed, suffer heavy losses on the ninth day of the 
battle. Bhiama rages in the host of the foe like the god of death; whflst 
Arjuna, who still reveres Bhiisma as his ‘ grandfather',* shows too 
much consideration in fighting. When K|fpa observes this, he rushes 
himself upon Bhi^ma to kill him, but Arjuna holds him back forcibly, 
reminding him of his oath not to fight. I^t to wild flight by Bhifma, 
the Pandava warriors return to their camp at nightfall. 

The Papdavas use the night for a council of war. As they know that 
Bhifma will not fight against Sikhandin, they decide* to place the latt€^ in 
the van the next day; but Arjuna is to be concealed behind Sikhandi^* 
direct his arrows against BhTsma. It is only unwillingly that Arjuna agrees 
to this treachery, and he remembers with pain and shame that, as a boy, he 
had played on Bhi§ma’s lap and called him ‘ daddy’. Kysna, howeter, 
succeeds in persuading him that only he can conquer Bhisma, and it is only 
by killing the mighty opponent that he will fulfil his warrior’s duty. 

Thus dawn breaks on the tenth day of the battle, and dikhandin is 
placed in the van by the Pundavas, while the Kauravas advance with 
Bhifma at their head. All day long the conflict rages between the PSnda- 
vas and the Kauravas around Bhifma. Thousands and thmiaands sink to the 
ground on both sides. At last Sikhandin, behind whom Arjuna is ooncesdod, 
succeeds in coming up with Bhisma. The latter smilingly awaits dikhaiqdui’c 
arrows, without defending himself against him. But however violently 
the latter aims at Bhifma, the arrows do not hurt him. But soon Aij^na, 
hidden behind iSikhandin, begins to shower arrow upon arrow on the, 
venerable hero. And Bhifma, turning to Du^^asana who Is fightiing 
beside him, says; “ These arrows, which are completely destroying :my 
lile-spiHts like messengers of Yama, are not Sikhandin’s arrows; thfcSe 
arrows, which penetrate into my limbs like raging, writhing serpents, dw: 
tended with venom, are not Sikbapdi**’^ arrows, they are shot by Arjunik.*^ 

* The great-unele Bhifma is UBaally called thus b; the sons of Fjtfd***'' 

* In the old poem it was probably JCffjta who gave this advice, ^e versii^ given 

in oor 1>re8ent MahSbhirata is simply absurd. The sons of wet aii[ tCld,. botakir 

themselves at night time to Bh^ma in the hostile camp, and asAc him quite lively how 
th^ can best, kill him. Bhifma kimsdf then advises them to place gikha^^^ 

hhu, and to4et Aitjuna ^ht ^ind him. So it is narrated at th^ hegihuihg.of 

107; io the triddle of the skm Canto we have the beautifii) Speedties in wMob '^41!^ 

full of tenderness, lets his thongll^s dwell on Ids 'glandfathw^’!l^t 9 ^a/vdlo had 

hhn in hia knees as a child; and at end of ihe saiue Cfntd'it la .the same Arjdni 

who conies fmwtid with phth of killing Bhifma in so • ixiajmar.', Pf: Ad. !^lt«. 

nisun. Das'MshAhMrsia, II; ITS f., • ^ 

•' '•.YI.'IW, (»'f. ' ""•"'fy'. 
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Chice more he pulls himself together, and hurls an arrow at Arjuna, 
which the latter catches and shivers into three pieces. Then he takes his 
sword and shield to defend himself, but Arjuna smashes his shield into a 
hundred pieces. Then Yudhis^hira orders his people to attack Bhi^a, and 
the Pa^davas rush from all sides on the warrior who is standing alone, 
until, just before sunset, bleeding from innumerable wounds, he lalls 
headlong from his chariot.^ And there are so many arrows sticking in 
his body on all sides that he does not touch the ground in his fall, but 
rests on a bed of arrows. 

Loud is the jubilation amoiig the Pandavas, . but boundless the 
lamentation in the camp of the Kauravas. It is agreed to call a truce in 
honour of the fallen hero, who had been so closely related to both the 
belligerent parties. And Pandavas as well as Kauravas stand around the 
dying hero, filled with admiration and sorrow. He greets the warriors, 
and tries to speak to them. The head of the dying man hangs feebly 
down. He begs for a cushion. They hasten to bring fine cushions, but he 
waves them aside smilingly. Then Arjuna takes three arrows from his 
quiver and supports Bhisma’s head on them. 

Bhl^ma declares contentedly that this is what he wanted, and that this 
is a fitting bed for a hero. The dying hero exhorts Duryodhana in impressive 
words to conclude peace: “ Let this battle end with my death, 0 my son,” 
he says, ” Make peace with the Pandavas.” But like a man sick unto 
death who refuses medicine, Duryodhana refuses the wise counsel of 
Bhifma. 

The defiant, but noble Kariia also approaches to pay his respect to 
the dying hero. With dim eyes, the aged chief embraces him with one 
hand and exhorts him also to make peace with the Pandavas, the more 
so as, being the son of Kunti, he is their brother. But Karpa declares that 
he must remain faithful to Duryodhana and do his duty as a warrior in the 
fight against the Pandavas. He says that he cannot do otherwise. Eecon- 
oiled, Bhifma gives the brave warrior permission to fight, though it is 
truly painful to him that all his efforts towards peace have been in 
vain.* 

1 The foolieh tale {VI, 116) in which Bhifma explains to Yndhi^thira in the midst 
of the battle that' he is weary of life, whereupon the lattw, with cheap courage, exhorts 
his men to fight against the hero, is just as much in contradiction with this dosg'iptiou 
(VI, liX), 68 ff.) as the childish story (VI, 120, 32 ff.) which tells how Vasns (divine beings) 
and 9fi8 aiqpear in the sky and approve of Bhifma’s determination to die. These are later 
interpolatiens, which pnrsue the twofold aim of whitewashing the Pfi^d^vas wd making 
Bhifma himself ii^ a demi-god. In the old poem Bhtfma was sorely only a mjghty.heio, 
whw tke brought low in an uncbivalroos manner. But^the story of VI, 116,. is 

k^usifa in the ' Dfitaghatotkaoa ’ (v. 19), ascribed to ^Ssa. . . 

Ip the old.poem Bh^a surely did pot live longer aft^ his downfall thu was 
nseeseeiy to address a few words to Duryo^wuia and Nsma^ Oar MakAh^raMiireletes . 
the onrions stray that BhTfma fell in the sun’s soothraly course, t.«.,. in. the haH^year 
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Now thAt Bhisma haa fallen, Kar^a again {mrtioipates is tlia 
and at bid suggestion the old teacher Dropa is consecrated as cosuSah^* 
in-chief.^ The fight is carried on under his command from the clevantii 
till the fifteenth day. 

On the thirteenth day of the battle there is a sad event for the 
Papdavas. The youthful, but valiant son of Arjuna, Abhimanyu, vestures 
too far into the ranks of the enemy, is separated from his protectora by thi 
Sindhu king Jayadratha, and is killed by Du44aaaDa’s son. Arjuna swears 
to take a terrible revenge on the murderer of his son, meaning Jayadratha. 
So the principal event of the fourteenth day of the battle is the coinbat 
between Arjuna and Jayadratha, which drags on all day, and ends in the 
death, of the latter. As Arjuna swore, he is killed before sundown. At 
the same time Bhima has been raging in the Kaurava army, killing many 
of Dhrtara?tra’s sons. " 

But on this day the fight is not interrupted as usual when the suh 
goes down. The combatants on both sides are so embittered that they 
can brook no interval, in spite of the ' approaching darkness. They fl|^t 
on, by the light of torches and lamps. Individual heroes perform astound'- 
ing feats. But Karua bears down especially hard on the Paiadavas, and 
on Krona’s advice the raksasa Ghatotkaca is sent out against Kan^. 
The hero wrestles manfully with the giant monster, and the rfiksasa does 
fearful damage in the Kaurava host, until he is at last killed by Kai^a. 
But even in his very fall the giant Qhatoll.aca tears an entire army of the 
Kauravas to the ground and crushes it. The PSndavas are very sc^wful 
at the death of Bhima’s son Ghatotkaca, only Kffna rejoices; for the fact 
is that Earpa had used the spear given him by Indra, which he hsPd saved 
up for Arjuna,‘ against the raksasa. This was the veiy thing that 
Krsna had intended. 

The fight rages on, until the warriors of both sides are ovei^ibwiraed 
by sleep. It is only with difficulty that the most conscientious of 
warriors keep up. Many of them, weary and drowsy, drop on their ''4^' 
phants, chariots and horses, whilst others, blinded by sleep, reel hbout smA 

before the winter solstice, but postponed his death until the time of the ann'i n(HrtherIy' 
coniM (utter^aifa) i.e., the half-year before the summer solstice. Hie tTpeCliadk 
tliat the soul, which traverses along the path of the gods to the world of Hratuecw^' mast 
pass the jfttardyapa (Chindogya Up., Y, 10, 1; Brhaddraijyaha Up,, YI, 2, 
this the theologians have derived the role that a saint or yogin, who, desires to Ite 
with the Brahman, must die in' the utlfirSyana. (Thus Bhagavad-git^, VZnI, 24.) 
jdillosopher dadkani (on Ved&nla-Bfitra IV. 2, 20 f.) already speaks of the 'i^hal 
BfaTsma had ohosen the utterSya^ for his death. At that time, therefixre ^th" eentdry^ 
A.D.), the story of Bh!(MWS’s Aestb must already have been related as in our 
MaMbhSrata. 

t The battle under the leadership of Drone forms the contents of the sesenth 
book (Droffopafwmy. . . ' * 

s Ha might only use it cinee, s«e. above p, 80B. 
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even alay their own friends. Then Arjuna the warrior takes pity, and in a 
resounding voice gives the combatants permission to devote some time 
to sleep. Hie foes, too, joyfully welcome this proposal, and both gods and 
men bless Arjuna for these words. And in the midst of the field of battle, 
steeds, elephants and warriors lie down to slumber. ^ 

(The following literal prose translation of a few verses can only give a 
feeble impression of the poetic beauty of the nocturnal scene here describ* 
ed; the style recalls in some places the lyrics of a Kalidasa.)^ 

“Then, overpowered by sleep, all the great chariot-fighters grew 
silent. And they lay down, some on their steeds’ backs, others in the 
body of their chariots, yet others on the necks of their elephants, and 
i?)any others stretched themselves on the ground. With their weapons, 
with clubs, swords, battle-axes and lances, fully armed, they lay down to 

sleep, some here, others there.The elephants, lying on the ground 

breathing heavily, looked like mounds, over which giant snakes hissed 

by.And this slumbering host, lying there unconscious, in its deep 

Impose, resembled a wondrous picture painted on the canvas by a skilful 
artist .... Then the sublime moon appeared suddenly in the East with its 

ruddy beams of light.In the twinkling of an eye the earth was flooded 

with light, and the deep, unfathomable darkness sped swiftly away. 

But ifi^ the radiant moonlight this host of warriors awoke, as a grove of 
hundred-leaved day lotus blossoms awakens at the touch of the sun’s rays. 
And as the tide of the ocean arises when the moon shines forth, so this 
sea of troops awoke at the rising of the constellation of night. But then, 
0 King, the fight for the annihilation of the world began afresh among 
these people, who longed for the highest region of heaven.^ 

And the bloody strife lasts uninterrupted till the grey dawn. The 
fifteenth day of the battle is at hand. The sun rises in the East, and the 
warriors of ^th armies dismount from their horses, elephants and chariots; 
gasing upwards towards the sun-god, they perform their morning devo¬ 
tions with folded hands. This interlude only lasts a moment, however, 
aud the battle rages on. Two of the most excellent heroes. Kings Drupada 
and Virata, fall by Drona’s hand. The Pandava heroes try in vain to cut 
down this knight. An astonishing hand-to-hand fight between Dro^a 
and Arjuna, teacher and pupil, which even the celestial ones watch with 
admiration, leads to no result, as the pupil is not inferior to his teacher in 
any of his feats of arms. It is now again Kr^na who conceive a devilish 
trick. At his instigation, Bhlma kills an elephant.which happens to answer 
to the name of A4vatthaman, and then calls out loudly, approaching Drbi^a, 
that iUvatthaman, which is also the name of Droiaa’s son, has been killed^ 
I^^a is frightened, but does not yet believe the report. It is only when 

1 Even apart from a few vewes inaertod by a later writer of emato p^ftry. 

• VD. 186, 87 ff. . - 
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Yudhifthira, who is famous for his love of truth, repeats the lie, at 
persuasion of Krsna, that Drona is compelled to believe it. Overool^ 
with sorrow, he oasts his weapons aside and stands, lost in dCe^ tnedl^^ira,^ 
This is the moment utilised by Drupada's son Bhy^tadyuinpa to Cut M 
the head of the eighty-five years old Dro^a. Vainly does ^juna shout 
that the venerable teacher must not be slain. Dhrstadyumha has accom¬ 
plished the deed, and thrown the eommander-in-ohief's head in the midst 
of the Kauravas, who, horror-stricken, take to flight. It is cmly now that 
AtvatthSman hears the news of the death of his father, and he swells, 
bloody vengeance on the FaflcSlas and the Pandavas. 

After the fall of Drona, Kama is chosen as commander-in-ohief of the 


Kauravas, but he is in command for only two days.* On the sbrteelith 
day of the battle, Bhima and ASvatthaman, Arjuna and Ear^a perform! 
marvels of bravery, but there is no decisive result. On the morning of the 
seventeenth day of the battle, Karna demands that Salya, king of tn© 
Madras, be given to him as his charioteer, for only then could he be 
a match for Arjuna, who had so excellent a charioteer in Efsna. At fimt 
flalya is unwilling to render service to a man of lower rank, but he finally 
consents on condition that he may be allowed to say what he pleases in 
Karna’s presence. He then makes full use of this concession. Whfle, 
he is driving Karna’s chariot, he heaps insult and scorn on the latter. ' It 
is true that Karna is not outdone by him: he abuses the Madras, flalya*s 
people, in cutting words, and describes them as being false, hypocritical, 
addicted to drunkenness, immorality, and incest. On the other hand, flidya 
lells Karna that the Ahgas, over whom he rules, sell their wives and 
children.® At length Duryodhana restores the peace between the two, 
and they go forth to the battle. 

While Arjuna seeks to get at Karna, Bhima causes dreadful slaughter 
among the sons of Dhrtarastra, again killing many of them. With W© 
weighty club he hurls Du4)$asana down from his chariot, springe at mmi 
tears open his breast and drinks his warm life-blood, as he had oiice 
sworn.® The foes retreat shuddering at this sight. Meanwhile Arjuna 
and Kan^a have come to close quarters, and a terrible duel is fought, 
in which even the gods take part: Indra for Arjuna, and Siiiya for 
Karijia. Like two wild elephants goring each other with th^ir 'tusks; the 
two heroes shower each other with arrows. In vain does Arjuna endeavoin 
to bring* Karua to earth. Then one wheel of Karpa’s chariot beghis to 
sink into the ground.* Karna now tries t© pull the chariot out, 


* His fight forms the eontftnta of the eighth book (Karpap^ah}. . 

M Tbs wfacde of the very ramarhable seetioD (VIII, SS-46} is extreme^ aitsr^i^|[, 
from the point of view of ethnoloj^ and the history of civilisation. , . , , , 

« See ^ve, p. 803. .. . 

* Althor^ we already know (see above,, p. 818) that thib happ^, in censeqaence 
of the tieabbery of Salya, the matter le here presented aa tfaoagh tWs micdii^ had befs^en 

41r-WB. 
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and asks Arjuna to make a break in the combat, in accordance with the 
rules of warfare. Eii^^a, however, persuades Arjuna to have no regard to 
this; and Arjuna, generally a model of chivalry, kills Kar^a treacheromly, 
while the latter is still busy with his chariot. A light radiates from the 
body of the fallen hero, and he retains his beauty even in death. ^ 

There is great joy in the camp of the Pftpdavas, but the Kauravas flee 
in fear. 

It is only with much trouble that Duryodhana succeeds in assembling 
and inspiriting his troops for further flghting. iSalya is the commander* 
in*chief on the eighteenth day of the battle.* Yudhisthira is selected to 
undertake single combat with flalya. After a long and fierce contest, 
Yudhisthira slays flalya at about midday. The Kauravas flee. Only 
Duiyodhana and flakuni with a small band still offer desperate resistance. 
Sahadeva kUls flakuni. Arjuna and Bhima cause fearful carnage. The 
host of the Kauravas is now entirely annihilated. 

Duryodhana flees alone to a pond, where he hides himself. Besides 
him, there are only three surviving heroes, Krtavarman, Krpa and 
•Advatthaman. The sun has already set. The camp of the Kauravas lies 
there, empty and forsaken. The Paijdavas seek the fugitive Duryodhana 
ai^ at length find him. Yudhisthira challenges him to single combat. 
Duryodhana says that he is not prepared to fight until the following 
morning, and that he has fled to the pond from fatigue and not from fear. 
But Yudhisthira insists upon the duel being fought on the spot, and he 
promises him that he shall remain king, even if he kill only one of them. 
The duel is to be fought between Duryodhana and Bhima. The fight 
with clubs is introduced by the usual duel of words. Baladeva, Krona’s 
brother, who had not taken part in the battle, comes from a long distance, 
in order to be a spectator of the club fight. The gods, too, watch the 
spectacle in astonishment and admiration. As two bulls butt each other 
with their horns, so the two heroes rain blows on each other with their clubs. 
Covered with blood all over they both continue fighting. They lacerate 
each other with their clubs like two cats which are quarrelling over a piece 
of meat. They both accomplish marvels of valour, and the issue remains 
indecisive. Then Kr^ua tells Arjuna that Bhima will never be able to 
defeat Duryodhana- in fair fight, for though Bhima is the stronger fighter, 
Duryodhana is more skilful. But he reminds him of the words of Bhima, 
when on the occasion of the insult to Draupadi,” the former had sworn to 

« 

Ssrua aa the result of the curse of a Brshruan whom he had offended (VIII, 49, 41 sud 
90, 61). The entire narrative of the ^ht between Arjuna and Earua ivn,!,. 86-94) has 
been touched up to a great extent. Cf. OMenberg, Da» Mahahharata, pp>. 60 ff.,- where he 
Mjra tbat in this instance nothing is left of the old poem, hut (hat' a new poem was created 
oo the old theme '. 

t (niia day of battle forms the contents of the ninth bopk 

* See aiMve, p. 809> 
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smash Buryodhana's thigh. Then Arjuna slaps his own left th^h» 
Bhima’s eyes. Bhima understands this hint, and whilst bis pppon^t It 
taking a leap preparatory to striking, Bhima smashes his thigh, so ^at 
he breaks down like a tree uprooted by the storm. But Baladeva, 
has been watching the fight, hurls angry words at Bhima, accusing him 
' of fighting diahoneatly, for in an honest club fight it is forbidden to shdkb 
one’s opponent below the navel. His brother Kr^^a has some difiloutty 
in restraining him from chastising Bhima; but in vain does E4^9.a seek, to 
persuade his brother by his sophistry that Bhima has acted rightly. 
Honest Baladeva mounts his chariot in anger and drives away, promishag 
that Bhima shall always be known in the world as a dishonest fighter, but 
Duryodhana as an honest one. 

Thereupon Yudhisthira sends Krena to Hastinapura to console and 
pacify Dhrtara^tra and Gandhari, and Krsna performs his errand to the 
best of his ability. The Pandavas decide to spend the night outside the 
camp, on the bank of a river. 

No sooner do A,4vatthuman and his two companions hear the hews 
of the fall of Duryodhana, than they hasten to the scene of the fight, and. 
lament the hero, who lies there with his thighs smashed. But A4vatthft- 
raan swears that he will annihilate all the Papdavas, whereupon the dying 
Duryodhana solemnly appoints him commander-in-chief, though it is not 
quite obvious of what, as there is no army left. 

The Nocturnal Slaughter in the Camp of the Pdii^avaa * 

The three surviving Kuuravu heroes, having taken leave of Duryo¬ 
dhana, have repaired to the shade of a tree at some distance from the 
field of battle, in order to spend the night there. Kypa and K|rtavarman 
h.ave fallen asleep, but Asvatthaman is kept awake by rage and thirst for 
revenge. Then he sees a fiock of crows nestling in the branches of ttie 
• tree beneath which they are resting, and how suddenly, in the middle of 
the night, a dreadful-looking owl comes along and kills all the slefi|>ifig 
birds.* This sight suggests to him the idea of falling upon his Ipes lA 
their sleep and murdering them. He awakens the two other heroeSi,, and < 
tells them of his plan. Krpa seeks to dissuade him, as it is wrong to fall 
upon the sleeping and the defenceless. A4vatthaman, however, retorte that 
the Papdavas have long ago ‘ broken the bridge of ri^ in a hupd^:; 
fragments’, that they need now only obey the dictates of ravenfS,^ ^ 
that no man living shall prevent him from carrying, put Ids 
** I shall kill toe Paflealas, the naurderers of my father, in tlw.^ep4i^c 
of ni^t, even though I be reborn as a worm or aa a ^ringed topeei for 

1 lauf fbuns Ihe contents of the tenth hock (Savptikapaiwn). 

• <5^. with this scene Th. Benfey, Daa PeittaehaUuitm 1, ppi $4? f - * , 
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With this reserve, he mounts his chariot and drives to the 
hostile camp. Like a thief he creeps in, whilst the two other heroes keep 
guard at the gate of the camp, so as to kill any who might attempt flight. 
^0 . breaks into the tent of Dh):^tadyumna (who had killed his father) 
awakens him with a kick, and strangles him like a head of cattle. I'l^en 
he passes like the god of death from tent to tent, from bed to bed, and 
murders without mercy all the sleeping and drowsy heroes, one after 
another, including the five sons of Draupadi, and Sikhandin. Before 
midnight all the warriors of the hostile army are dead. Thousands are 
wallowing in their gore. Bak^asas and Pi4acas, the flesh-eating demons 
who swarm in the night, come prowling into the camp in their multitudes, 
to feast on the flesh and blood of the murdered. When morning light 
appears, deathly stillness again reigns supreme far and wide over the camp. 

But the three heroes hasten to the spot where the dying Duryodhana 
atill lies, so as to tell him the news of the slaughter of the hostile warriors. 
When Duryodhana has heard what to him are glad tidings, he gives up 
the spirit gratefully and joyfully. 

In the meantime Dh^^adyumna’s charioteer, the only survivor, has 
secretly informed the Fandavas of the terrible news that their and 
Drupada’s sons have been murdered and the entire host annihilated. 
Yudh4^ira loses consciousness, and is only supported at some pains by 
his brothers. Then he sends for Draupadi and the other women of the 
family. He goes to the camp, and almost breaks down at the sight which 
meets his eyes. Then Draupadi approaches, and in her overwhelming 
sorrow for her murdered sons and brothers, she congratulates her husband 
Yudhi^lfhira on his splendid victory in words of bitterest irony. But as 
boundless as her mourning is. her hatred for the murderer A4vatthaman, 
and she refuses to take nourishment until this fearful deed be avenged. 

Whether and how, in the original epic, the deed of 
A4vatth3.man was avenged, is no longer evident from our 
Mahahh&rataf owing to insertions and recastings. The 
following is related in a rather unintelligible and confused 
manner; 

Bhima pursues A4vatthaman and fights with him, but really ^ts the 
\70r8t of it. At all events he does not kill him, but A4vatthaman 
vdluntarily gives him a jewel desired by Draupadi, which has grown on 
his head. (There was never any previous mention of this remarkable 
het^-omament.) He is, moreover, in possession of a wonderful weapon, 
with which he destre^s the last scion of the Kum race, ^o is still lying 
in the womb of Uttara, Aijuna's daughter-in-law, as sm embryoi for this 

1 X, ». IW . 
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reftson tJttara later on gives birth to a dead child, which is, however, 
revived bj Kr^^a. This is Parikfit, the father of that Janamejaytit at 
whose snake-sacrifice the Mahdbhdrata is supposed to have been first 
recited. But Krfna pronounces a purse on .AiSvatthaman, condemning 
him to Grander about the world for three thousand years—a kind of 
Ahasuerus—alone, avoided by all human creatures, spreading the odour 
of blood and festering discharge, and laden with all diseases. 

It is difficult to say whether any of all this belongs to 
the old poem. Certainly the lament tor the dead still 
belonged to it. 


The Wom6n*s Lament for the Dead} 

In vain do Safijaya and Vidura endeavour to console the old, blind 
King Dhrtara^tra in his unspeakable grief He breaks down again and 
again, and at length Vyasa also comes to give him consolation. The 
funeral ceremonies for the dead must now, however, be performed. The 
king therefore sends for his consort Gandhari and the other ladies of the 
court, and, lamenting loudly, they wend their way out of the city towards 
the field of battle On the way they meet the three surviving Kaurava 
heroes, who tell them of the terrible carnage which they have made in 
the night in the hostile camp. They do not stay, however, but make 
good their escape, as they fear the vengeance of the Pandavas. Soon 
afterwards, indeed, the five sons of Pa^du come along with Kpfua, and 
fall in with the procession of the mourners. After some difficulty, Kpj^ 
succeeds in effecting some kind of reconciliation between the Pa^^^vM 
and the aged king and queen, though it is very difficult for G4ndhari 
to forgive Bhima who has not left alive a single one of her hundred sons. 
But Draupadii, too, has lost all her sons, and community of grief eon* 
tributes towards the reconciliation. 

Here follows the Lament of Gandhan, which is one of 
Dhe most beautiful parts of the whole epic, as a masterpiece 
.of elegiac poetry, as well as for the clear descriptions of the 
battlefield, recalling the pictures of a Wereschagin. The 
whole scene becomes so much the more impressive, owing to 
the fact that the poet does not himself tell the story^ but 
lets the aged mother of heroes recount what she sees with 
her own eyes.* 

Xt foDBB tbe contents of the Seventh book (Stffpanpan). ' 

* Although it is expressly stated (XI, 16,10 f.) Uut DhytaAftn slid the wo ei wft 
have arriv^ at Karahfstra and see the bloody battlriield before ffiein, yel H is liliM 
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The procession of the mourners reaches the battlefield. Awful is the 
sight of the mangled corpses, around which birds of prey, jackals and 
fiesh'eating demons swarm, whilst the mothers and wives of the fallen 
heroes wander about, lamenting, among the corpses. All this is seen by 
GAndhar! who begins her lament addreissed to Kp^na. She also esfies 
Buryodhana, and painfully remembers how he had said farewell to her 
on the eve of battle. “ He, 'wliom once lovely women cooled with 
their fans, is now fanned only by the birds of prey with their wings.” 
But still more than at the sight of her valiant son, at tho sight of all 
her hundred sons lying there in the dust but nevertheless assured of a 
place in heaven, she is moved with compassion toward her daughters-in-law 
who are running hither and thither among the corpses of their husbands 
and sons, in wild despair, and with their hair fiying. She sees her 
intelligent son Vikarpa lying, with dismembered limbs, in the midst of 
slain elephants—* as when the moon is surrounded by dark clouds in the 
autumnal sky’. Then she sees the youthful Abhimanyu, Arjuna’s son, 
whose beauty even death has not been able entirely to destroy. His 
unfortunate young wife draws near to him, strokes him, removes his 
heavy armour, binds his bloody curls together, lays his head on her lap, 
and speaks to the dead hero in the tenderest words: she begs him to 
remember her sometimes, when he is taking delight in beautiful heavenly 
women in the divine regions. Then her gaze rests on Karna, the hero 
who had once been so much feared by all, and who now lies there like a 
tree brought low by the storm. Then she sees her son-in-law, the Sindhu 
king Jayadratha, whose wives vainly strive to chase the greedy birds 
of prey from the corpse, whilst her own daughter Du^^ala is seeking her 
husband’s head sunid lamentations. There, again, she sees Ealya, the 
Madra king, whose tongue is just being eaten by vultures, while his 
lamenting wives sit around him, * like passionate female elephants 
around an elephant that has sunk into the mire ’. She sees Bhi^ma, 
too, reposing on his bed of arrows—‘ this sun among men goes to his 
rest, as the sun sets in the sky’. And after she has lamented also for 
Dro^a and Drupada and all the great heroes who have fallen, she turns 
with angry words to Ef^na and reproaches him with not having prevented 
the annihilation of the Fandavas and the Kauravas. And she pronounce.s 
a curse upon him, that after thirty-six years he shall cause the desijfuction 
of his own race, and that he himself shall perish miserably in the 
wUdemess. 

' Then Yudhig^hira gives orders for the performance of the funeral 
oeramonies for all the fallen, l^res are erected and butter and oil are 

at Ae begiiuung of the canto that Qinc^Sd,, by her pions' ansteritiM, haa rocdved diviiie 
'virion hy the meicy ot Vyisa, enabling her to annrey the battlefield from a giSU^i^distance. 
mns la a feature which is foreign to the old poem, the elumay idea fd a later 

pedani , , , . . , • 
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poured over them. Sweet-scented woods and costly silk garments, broketi 
chariots and weapons are burpetl with the corpses. After the rit^ and 
lamentations for the dead have been completed, at which the strangers and. 
the friendless are not forgotten, they all repair to the bank of the GangM, 
in order to offer the usual libations for the dead. ; 

This is probably the point at which the old poem ended. 
Our Mahahharata continues the story of the heroes. 

The Horee’Sacrifice' 

It is only on the occasion of the offering of the gifts to the departol, 
that Eunti first tells her son Yudhi^thira that Kama, too, was one of her 
sons, and asks him to offer the libation for Karna as his eldest brother, 
Yudhi^thira is now sad, not only at having caused the downfall of so 
many relatives and friends, but at having been guilty even of fratricide 
to Earna. Inconsolable, he announces his intention of going into the 
forest and becoming an ascetic. In vain do his brothers and Kr^^a 
endeavour to persuade him to take over the reins of government—he insists 
upon his resolve, until at length Vyasa comes and advises him to offer a 
horse-sacrifice, thereby purging himself of all his sins. Yudhisthira acts 
on this advice. Arrangements are made for the great sacrifice. As required 
by the ritual, the sacrificial horse is let loose, to wander about at will for 
one year Arjuna is selected to accompany and protect the hearse. He 
follows the horse from land to land throughout the world. In these wander¬ 
ings he has to fight many a battle, for everywhere he encounters tribes 
whose warriors have been defeated in the Euru battle, and which take up 
a hostile attitude towards him. He performs feats of great heroism, but 
avoids unnecessary bloodshed as far as possible, and invites all the defeated 
kings to the horse-sacrifice. At the end of a year he returns with the 
sacrificial horse to Hastinapura, where he is received amid great rejoicil^s; 
Now 'the sacrificial feast begins, and all the invited kings flock m. l?he 
horse is killed with exact observance of all the sacrificial requirements mul 
is sacrificed in the fire. The Faudavas breathe the smoke of the burnt 
marrow, whereby all their sins are made as nought. After the oomplSlkHi 
of the AEKsrifice, Yudhifthira presents Yyasa with ‘ the whole emrth The 
latter generously returns the gift to him, and exhorts him to give the 
priests much gold. A.fter Yudhifthira has accordingly givm away verii 
quantities of gold to the. priests, he is free of his stos* aridt .thence^ 
forward rules his kingdom, as a good and pious king. 


t forios tiie contenls of tiba fourteenth bodtr 
Books XH lad xm MS tolow. 
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Dhrtardsfra’a End 

The old king Dhrtarastra,’ as head of the family, is still consulted 
on all matters, and he and his consort Gandhuri are always held in high 
esteem. Thus the old king still lives for fifteen years at the court,of 
Yudhi^thira in the best understanding with the Pandavas, which is only 
spoilt to some extent by the king’s relation to Bhima. The king could 
never find it in his heart entirely to forgive this man who had robbed 
him of all his sons, and the defiant Bhima hurt his aged uncle’s feelings 
only too often by his unseemly speech. Thus after fifteen years the aged 
king resolved to retire into the forest as a hermit. Yudhi^thira consented 
only unwillingly. But Kr^na says that it has always been the custom for 
pious kings to end their days either as a warrior on the field of battle or 
else as a hermit in the forest. Thus Dhrtarai^tra and Gandharl go forth 
into the forest, and Kunti, Sailjaya and Vidura join them. After a 
time the ^isit their relatives in the forest hermitage, just as 

the sage Vidura is dying. Two years later the Pandavas receive the news 
that Dhftarastra, Gaudhaii and Kunti have lost their lives in a forest fire, 
whilst Safijaya has gone to the Himalayas. 


The Destruction of Krsna and His Racc^ 

Thirty-six years after the great battle in the Kuru field the Pandavas 
receive the sad news that Gandharl’s curse^ has come true, and that 
Kr^a has perished with all his race. At a drinking bout the chiefs of 
two clans fall to quarrelling, in which they are soon joined by others. A 
general club fight ensues, Kr^na transforming sedges into clubs, and the 
men of the Yadava clans kill each other. Ki^na looks around for his 
brother Baladeva, but is just in time to witness his dying hour. A white 
snake runs out of Baladeva’s mouth, and hastens to the ocean,* where 
it is received by the most famous snake demons. Then K|sna lies down 
in the desolate forest, and becomes absorbed in deep meditation. Here he 
is mistaken by a hunter named Jaril (t.a., ' Old Age ’) for an antelope, 
and is shot and killed by an arrow in the sole of his foot, the only spot at 
whieh he is vulnwable. 


1 Here begiae (he fifteenth book CiJramavasikaparvan). 

* Belated in the sixteenth book {Mauaaiaparvan), 

* See above, p. 826. 

* A beautiful example of the idea of the soal assuming the form of a snake, 
prevalent among so many peoples. In the German legend, too, of King Gdjfelrain, the 
soul, hi the form of a snake, issues’ out of the mouth of the sleeping king into a hhl. 
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Tlie Pa^davas are inconsolable for the death of their faithful friend, 
and soon afterwards they resolve to go forth upon their last journey.* 
Yudhifithira appoints Parik^it as king, and says farewell to his subjects. 
Then the five brothers and their wife Draupadi, all clothed in gfurments 
of bast, and accompanied only by a dog, wander forth to the Himalayas 
which they ascend, and reach the divine mountain Meru. On the way 
to heaven Draupadi first falls dead, then Sahadeva, next Nakula, soon 
afterwards Arjunu, and lastly Bhima. Then Indra comes driving in his 
celestial chariot, to fetch Yiidhisthira to heaven.® The latter, however, 
tioes not wish to accompany him, as he does not desire to dwell in heaven 
without his brothers. Then Indra promises him that he shall see his 
brothers as well as Draupadi again in heaven. But Yudhisthira also 
insists upon his dog entering heaven as well, and this Indra will not allow 
under any circumstances At length the dog reveals himself as the god 
Dharma, and evinces his great satisfaction at Yudhi^thira's faithfulness. 
Thus they reach heaven, but Yudhisthira by no means wants to stay there, 
ns he does not see either his brothers or Draupadi. Now when he even* 
sees Duryodhana seated upon a heavenly throne, and honoured by all, he 
has had enough of heaven, and demands to be conducted to the worlds 
where his brothers aud heroes like Karna are. Then the gods give him a 
messenger to accompany him to hell, where he sees the terrible tortures of 
the damned. He is already turning away from this awful sight, when he 
liears voices imploring him to stay, as a beneficient breath of air emanates 
from him. Full of pity he asks the tortui'ed souls who they are, and he is 
informed that they are his brothers and friends. Then he is seized by pain 
and anger at the injustice of Fate, and he sends the messenger back to the 
pods to tell them that he will not go to heaven, but will remain in hell. 
But soon the gods come down to him, and Indra explains to him that those 
who have sinned most are sent first to heaven and then to hell, whereas those 
who have only committed a few sins, atone for these rapidly in hell, and 
then enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven He himself had to visit hell 
first, owing to his having deceived Drona, and in the same way his 
brothers and friends had to be purged of their sins in hell. Soon, however, 

r With this begins the seventeenth book {Mahiprasthamkapanan), 

s In on essay Points de contact entre MahShhirata et le Shdh^mtdi (JA. s. 3 t. X. 
1887, pp. S8,ff., cf. JBBAS., 17, Proceed., pp. li ff.) J. Dsrmesteter has otanpared 
YDdhifthira’s ascent to heaven with the disappeaiance of Kai Khotfu in the Persian 
Itoroio epic. Esi Kbosm, too, climbs a high mountain and reaches heaven in the flesh, 
lake Yndhifthira'a brothers, the Fehlevans (heroes) accompanying Sai Ehoaru, alse 
t>ensh on the way. Neveithelesa the two episodes are ftmdanwntaUy eo diffecant that 
I cannot believe in any connection. C/. also Barth in BHB., t. 19, 1889, pp. 109 if.}. 

® Here begins the eighteenth (last) book iSvargSrehag^tpanan}^^ 

4S>^1898B, 
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nil the horror of hell vanishes; Ihej all find themselves in heaven, anti 
assume the form of gods;* 

This pfincipal story, which has here been briefly sketched, 
constitutes not quite one-half of the eighteen books of the 
MaMbMrata,^ The other half consists of those parts of the 
work, partly narrative and partly didactic, which have no bear¬ 
ing, or only a very slight one, on the conflict of the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas. An account of this will be given in the follow¬ 
ing chapters. 

Ancient Heboic Poetry in the Mahabharata 

Among the tasks of the ancient Indian bards was also 
that of tracing the genealogical trees of the kings, or, if 
necessary, of inventing them. Genealogical verses (anuvaipi^a- 
>loka) therefore, form an essential part of the old heroic 
poetry. And the first book of the Mahahhdrata contains u 
whole section, entitled Sambhavaparvan or ‘ section of the 
origins , in which the genealogy of the heroes is traced back 
to their first ancestors who were descended from the gods, 
and many interesting legends about these old kings of ancient 
times are related. Of course, among these ancestors of the 
Kauravas and Pa^^avas belonging to the Bharata race, that 
Bharata is not missing, from whom the MaMhhdrata itself 
has derived its name. Bharata is the son of King Dusyanta 
and of iiakuntala, so famous from the drama of Kalidasa, and 
whose story is also told in the Sambhavaparvan. 

Unfortunately, however, this very ^akuntaU episode of 
the Mahahh&rata^ has been handed down to us in a much 

* Cf. with this episode the legend of Vipaicit in the MSrkax4eya PurSna (below) 
and ue also L. Scberman, Materidlien zur Oetchiehie der indUehen ViaionsUtteratur, 
Leipatg, 1892, pp. 48 ff. 

* The eighteen parvans or books of the MfdiibhSraUi contain together 2,100 

Adhjriyas or cantos (in the Bombay edition): of these about 1,000 deal with the ptincinal 
ttarrative. . ^ 

* I, 68-76. An English translation of the Sakuntalft, episode by Charles WiUtiofl 
i^peared as early as 1794 in A. Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory and Separately, (l^ndon,^ 
179®; a French translation by A. Ch&y as on appendix to his edition of ICSlidlsa’a 
SabmtaU drama (Paris, 1880); German translations by B. Hirsel (1888), A. F, Gjpsf 
von Schack (1877, Stimmen tom Oangee, pp. 82 ff.), J. J. Meyer, Jta, Weib irn'mindiichen 
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deteriorated and probably also mutilated, form which seeins 
to have retained only a few features of the old heroic poem 
and could hardly have formed the prototype of Kalid&sa’s 
jwem. The descriptions of the forest, the chase and the 
hermitages, are spun out not to ‘ epic ’ but to pedantic length 
partly after the pattern of the later ornate poetry. The story 
itself is unattractive and has no artistic basis. The fact that 
fsrikuntala is not acknowledged by the king is not accounted 
for, as in Kalidasa’s play, by a curse and the story of the lost 
ring, but by the king’s desire to remove every doubt, on the 
part of his courtiers, as to the genuineness of the royal 
birth of his son. Therefore he provokes, as it were, a divine 
judgment. He pretends not to know ^akuntala, and refuses to 
acknowledge his son, until a heavenly voice announces, before 
th<* whole court, that SakuntalS has spoken the truth and that 
her child is really the son of King Du.syanta. Here we meet 
the two verses which we know for certain belong to the oldest part 
of the Sakuntala poem and are taken from the old bard poetry.* 

“ The mother is but the leathern bag (for the preservation of the 
seed), it is to the father that the child belongs; the son, whom he has 
begotten, is himself ‘ Cherish' thy son, Dusyanta, do not scorn Sakuntalaf 

A son, 0 King, who begets offspring again, leads (the fathers) up 
(to heaven) out of Yama’s abode. And thou art the creator of this seed, 
Sakuntaltt has spoken the truth " 

There are very probably also many old and genuine verses 
preserved in the dialogue between Sakuntala, who stands up 
for her rights and those of her son, and the king who does not 
wish to acknowledge her. In any case a dialogue of this kind 
must have formed one of the principal parts of the old 

Upos, pp 68 ff, and W. Porzig (Indtaehe Erz&hler, Vo] 12, Loipaig, 1922, pp. tO ff.). 
Tlie XuSdbhakonam edition ha^ enlarged and spoiled the traditional text still more, e. 
M Winternitz, Ind. Ant., 1896, p. 186, J J. Meyer, loe. eU., p. 70 note, and Poraig, 
Joe at., 123 if. 

' Thiais proved by tb^r ri^peated occurrence, for we find tbetsame verses (I, 74. 
lOd f.) quoted ogam as ‘genealogical verses* faouvamia41oltau) in the MahtbhSrzda (£, INI, 
29 f.), and they recur m the HamatfUa (32, 10 If), Vtfpu-PitrSpa (TV, 19), Viya-PuiAiga 
(99, 185 f. InSS ed.), MaUpa-PurSpa (49, 12 f. £a8S ed.) and 
ax, 90, 21 f.). 

* Cf. the verses translated above, on pp 164 t 

a Because ol this word 'efaerish* (Mara), the receiv^ thd'name Bkoraid. 
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narrative, and moralising maxims, like the following beautiful 
veise, may have occurred in Sakuntala’s speech : 

“ None sees me: so when bent on sin, 

The fool imagines, madly bold; 

For gods his evil deeds behold; 

The soul, too, sees the man within.”^ 

Sakuntala also probably spoke of the happiness and blessing 
which a son brings to his father, as in the verses: 

“ He himself has begotten himself again as a son,* thus say the 
wise ones. Therefore shall a man look upon his wife, the mother of his 
sons, as upon his own mother." 

" Is there any higher blessedness than to see the little son return 
fi*om play, covered with dust, and run to embrace his father’s knees?" 

*' He has sprung from thy loins, from one soul another soul has 
sprung forth. Behold thy son, like a second self in a lake clear as a 
mirror 1’’* 


Yet it is not probable that all the beautiful sayings which 
are placed in the mouth of Sakuntala really belonged to the old 
heroic poem, sayings which deal with the happiness of maniage, 
and the duties of husband and wife, with paternal duties, and 
with truthfulness. Some of the verses, which refer to matri¬ 
monial laws and right of succession and which have been taken 
directly from the legal literature, rather indicate that Brahmanical 
scholars utilised the speeches of Sakuntala for the purpose of 
bringing in as many sentences as possible on morality and law. 
This does not prevent our finding in these very speeches some of 
the most magnificent examples of Indian gnomic poetry, like the 
following: 


" A wife is half the man, transcends 
In value far all other friends. 

She evei 7 earthly blessing brings, 

And even redemption from her springs." 

* I, 74, 17. Tranelated by J. Muir. Metrical Translations from Sanskrit WHten, 

9 Sanilarly Aaoreya Brabmanc ,VII,, 13; cf. above, pp. 184 f.. 

9 1, 74. 47 ; 53; 64. 
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** In lonely hours, companions bright, 

These charming M'omen give delight; 

Like fathers wise, in duty tried, 

To virtuous acts they prompt and guide 
Whene'er we suffer pain and grief, 

Like mothers kind they bring relief.” 

” The weary man whom toils oppress, 

When travelling through life’s wilderness. 

Finds in his spouse a |)lace of rest, 

And there abides, refreshed and blest.”* 

Among the ancestors of the heroes of the Mahahhdrata a 
king YayUti is mentioned, whoso history is also related in the 
‘ Sambliavaparvan ’’ the section of the genealogical bard-poetry.* 
Blit just as the old Sakuntala poem was utilised for the purpose 
of pointing Brahmanical teachings on law and morality, so also 
the old Yayati legend, which seems originally to have been a kind 
of Titan legend, was transformed into a moral narrative, whereby 
it became a popular subject for ascetic poetry. However, the 
traces of the old heroic poetry arc by no means entirely effaced; 
they are discernible particularly in a certain racy humour, with 
which the story of the two wives of the king is related. Out of 
tlic contents of the Yayati episode only the following extract can 
he given : 

Devayaiii daughter of the Asuru jiriest Sukra, liu«5 btcu insulted by 
Saiiiufetba, daughter of the Asuro king For this reason the priest wishes 
to leave the king Now the latter, in order to appease the piiest, gives his* 
daughter to Devayani ns lier handmaiden. Soon afterwards LevajSni 
becomes the wife of King Yayati, who has lo proini*-e to have no inter¬ 
course with her * servant Princess Sarmi^tha But the king break«| 
his promise, maiVies Sarmis^ha secretly, and begets three sons with her. 
Jealous Devayani finds it out, and complains to her father Sukra. The 

V I, 74, 40, 4*2,’ 45) trjnslftted by J. Muir, loe, at,, pp J34 f 
* The »toiy is first told bnefily in I, 75, then lepeated with many details m I, 76'09. 
The last part of tba legend, with a few additions, is then told onee again in V, 1S90-IS8, 
The episode baa been Iranslated into Gertnan by A. Holtzmann (Inditehe Sageh), 3. J. 
Meyer (Do* Wab im alUmhteken Bpos, pp. 8 If.) and W. Potaig (/nd»seb« Brtahhr, 
Vol. 12, pp, 12 if.). On the different verbipns of the atocy in Sanskni hteratnre, a. 
Porsig, loe. at., pp. 105 ff. On a mythologteal mte^pretation of the legend s. A. Ludwig 
in Sitzungaberiehte der K. bdhmiHhen Oetellschaft der WizMtuehaftzA, Prague, 1^6^ 
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latter pronounces a curse upon Yayati that he shall immediately lose 
his youth and become old and decrepit; however, at the request of Yayati, 
he tones the curse down inasmuch as Yayati may transfer his old age to 
someone else. 

Now Yayati, after having become suddenly old and wrinkled and 
grey, asks his sons, one after the other, to relieve him of his old ageiand 
to give him their youth, as he has not yet enjoyed life sufficiently. None of 
the elder sons will agree to this exchange, whereupon they are cursed by 
their father. Only the youngest, Puru, declares his willingness. He 
relieves his father of the burden of old age and gives him his own youth 
in exchange. Then Yayati rejoiced in another thousand years of the most 
blooming youth, and enjoyed the pleasures of life to the very full. Not 
only did he take delight in his two wives, but also in a heavenly nymph, 
the beautiful Apsaras Viivaci (‘ gracious to all ’). But however much 
he enjoyed, he was never fully satisfied. And when the thousand years 
had elapsed, he came to the conclusion as expressed in the following verses: 

" Truly, desire is not satisfied by the gratification of desires; 

Nay, it grows and waxes stronger, as the fire fed by 

sacrificial ghee. 

The earth filled with treasures, gold, cattle and women too. 

Is not enough for one man:—think on this, and seek thy 

soul’s contentment. 

Only he who has never wrought evil to any creature, 

In thought, word or deed, only he may dwell wdth the 

Brahman. 

He who is unafraid, and who is feared by no creature. 

Who has no desires and knows no hate, only he may 

dwell with the Brahman.”^ 

Then he returned his son Puru his youth, took up the burden of his 
own old age, and after having instated Puru on the throne, repaired to 
the forest, where he lived as a hermit, practising the severest austerities 
for A thousand years. On the strength of this he attained to heaven., 
where he lived for a long time, honoured by all the gods and saints. One 

« 

> I, 76, 49-52. Only the first verse recurs literally in ell the other places where 
the Yayati legend is related. (It also occurs in Mann IZ, 94.) The remaining verses are 
found again with varii^tions in I, 85, 1246, HativatfiSa 30, 16894645, Vif^U'Puri'^a IV, 
10, Bhigavata-Purirfa IX, 19, 1845. But only in I, 75, 51-52 and Hofteotpia 80, 1642 is 
there any talk, of nnion with the Brahman in the sense of the Vedftnta phild8<^%. la all. 
other places the corresponding verses only talk of the curbing of desires as tte worthy 
aiat of the morality of ascetieum, and tins morality is the same for Buddhists and 
Js^tas as for the Biahmanfoal and Vifnuite ssoeties. HencS we find quite siqj^ar sayingB 
omtaigst all Indian sects which practise asceticism. 
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day, hoWevei', he boasted durmg a oonvwsation with Indra, and was cast 
out from heaven for this offence. Later on, however, he returns to heaven 
with his four pious grandchildren. 


The legend of Nahusa, the father of Yayati, which is related 
in the MaMhhdrata several times,^ is also a kind of Titan legend, 
which ends with a fall from heaven : 

Nahusa, a grandson of the Pururavas of Vedio fame,® was a mighty 
king, who annihilated the robber bauds (doByusaifighat&n), But he levied 
taxes on the fsis, too, and commanded them to carry him on their backs, 
like beasts of burden. He even overpowered the gods, and ruled the heavens 
for a long time in India’s stead. He desired India’s wife Saci as his 
wife, and grew so overbearing that he yoked the divine r^is to his chariot, 
treading on Agastya’s head Now this was a bit too much for this great 
saint, and he cursed Nahusa, with the consequence that he fell out of 
heaven and was obliged to live on the earth ns a snake for ten thousand 
years ’ 


Some of the poems which have found admission into the 
Mahahhdrata are of such proportions, and form a complete whole 
to such an extent, that we can speak of them as epics within the 
epic. Of tins kind is above all the rightly famous poem of Nala 
and Damayantl* While the Pandavas are in banishment in 
the forest they receive a visit from the Esi BphadaSva. 
Yudhisthira complains to him of his own misfortune and that of 
hi? people, and asks him the question whether there has ever 
been a more unfortunate king than himself. Thereupon 
Brhadai^va relates the story of the unfortunate King Nala, who 
loses all his possessions and his kingdom in a game of dice with 
his brother Puskara, and then goes forth into the forest as an 
exile with his beautiful and faithful wife DamayantI; pursned and 
blinded^ still further by the wicked demon of gambling, he deserts 

® First m I, 76 as an introduction to the Yayftti episode, then in greater detail 
m V, ll'lT; in, a short extract also XII, 84S and XIII, 100. A free poetical adaptati<Hi by 
4. Holtzmann, InHsehe Sagen I, pp. 9-80. 

3 Purnraves too (ef. above, 00 f., 182 f.) was like Nahufa, according to the 
Mahibharala (I, 76, SO ff.) an enemy of the pnests, oppressij^ the ^fis and being annibi* 
lated by their curse. 

* He was then redeemed by Yudhiitbira (III, 179 f.), see above, p. 807. 

* HI, 62-79 ; Nolopdkhyina, *' 
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Jiis faithful wife in the midst of the forest, while she lies deep 
in slumber, fatigued from her wanderings. The adventures of 
King Nafa, and of Damayantl, deserted by her husband, how they 
wander about in the forest separated from each other, how 
Damayantl, after much sorrow and hardship, obtains a friepdly 
reception from the queen-mother of Cedi, how Nala, after the 
snake-king Karkotaka has made him irrecognisable, serves King 
Btuparna as charioteer and cook, until finally the husband and 
wile, after a long and painful separation, are reunited in love, 
all this is related in the touchingly simple, genuinely popular, tone 
of the fairy tale, which also is not lacking in humour. 

Since the year 1S19 when Franz Bopp first published this 
}>)em of King Nala, together with a Latin translation, it is re¬ 
cognised as one of the gems of Indian literature, nay more, as 
one of the gems of universal literature. Bopp’s edition and 
translation of the poem was welcomed by A. W. v. SchlegeP with 
the words : “I will only say that, in my estimation, this poem 
can hardly be surpassed in pathos and ethos, in the enthralling 
force and tenderness of the sentiments. It is made expressly to 
attract old and young, the high-born and the lowly, the con¬ 
noisseurs and those who arc merely guided by instinct. Also, 
the fairy-tale is tremendously i)opular in India, .... there the 
courageous constancy and devotion of Damayantl is equally 
famous as that of Penelope amongst us; and in Europe, the 
gathering-place of the productions of all continents and all ages, 
it deserves to become equally so.’' And indeed it has become so. 
The German ix)et Friedrich Eiickert, that past master in the art 
of translation, rendered the poem into German verse in the 
year 1828® with his incomparable talent, making it as popular in 
Germany as it has become famous in England by means of Dean 
H. H. Milman’s version.® 

Nala Nai^adha, the hero of the narrative, is surely no other 
than the Nada Naisidha, mentioned in the Satapaiha-Brahmam^ 


^ Itidisehe Bibliotkek, I, 08 f. 

« New editions appeared in 1888, 1845, 1862 and 1878. A very free poetical 
rendering wae given by A. Holtzmann in his Inditche Sagen. 

• Wflla and Damayantl and other Paenu, translated from the Fanslnit English 
verse, Oxford, 1836, 
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of whom it is there said, that ‘ day after day he bears Yama 
(the god of death) to the South He must therefore have lived 
at that time, and undertaken warlike expeditions towards the 
South. The name of the hero thus indicates high antiquity. 
The poem itself probably belongs among the old parts of the 
Mahdhhdrata, though not among the oldest. In any case it is 
free from all purana-like accessories, and only the old Vedic gods, 
like Vanina and Indra, are mentioned, but not Vi^nu or Siva, 
The state of civilisation, too, described in the poem is, on the 
whole, quite simple and has the appearance of antiquity. On 
the other hand, we find hardly anywhere in the oldest poetry such 
delicacy and so much romance in the representation of courtship 
and of love itself, as especially in the first cantos of the Nala 
poem. Only the very ancient poem of the love of PurQravas and 
UrvaiT allows us to suspect that love-romance was no stranger to 
India even in the most ancient times. But how very congenial 
romance is to the Indian mind in general, is proved by the 
enormous popularity of this poem, which has again and again 
been imitated by later poets, in Sanskrit as well as in modem 
Indian languages and dialects.^ Few Indian poems also suit 
European taste so extremely well as the Nala poem. It has been 
translated into practically all the languages of Europe,* and a 
dramatic adaptation by A. de Gubernatis w'as even produced on 
the stage in Florence in 1869. And since a long time it has been 
the custom, at almost all Western universities, to begin the study 
of Sanskrit with the reading of this poem, for which purpose it 
is excellently adapted in language as well as contents.® 

The Eama^ episode, too, is a kind of epic vdthin an epic. 
But while the Nala poem (in spite of some disfiguring additions 

1 Of. the ennmeration in A. Holtzmann, Cat Mahabharata II, 68 ff. 

* A. Holtzmann, loc. eit., II, 78 ff. mentions translations into German, ISlMliah, 
French#Italian, Swedish, Czech, Polish, Bussian, Modern Greek and Hungariim. t iriia 
only mention the translation into English by Monier Williams (1860), Charlas Bmoe 
(1664), Edwin Arnold {Indian Idylls, 1883, Poetical Worlts, 1886); into German. 1^ B. 
Lobedanz (1^), H. C. Kellner (in Beclams UnitiersatbiblioOieh)^ L, Fritze (1U|}: 
into French by B. Ldri (Fans, 1920 in Les elassiques de Vomnt, Pariz, 1920). 

* The text of the Nala story has often been published, with glossary and notflS, 
for beginners in Sanskrit, e.g., by G. Bfibler (Third Book of SenuMt, Bombajr, 2nd Bd. 
ISH). Monier WilUamB (London, 1879). J. Eggeling (London, 1918), H. 0, EeHnw 
(Leipzig, 1886), W. Caland (Utrsebt, 1917). 

« m, 278-200: RUMpdkhydna. 

* 48-1898 B. 
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and insertions, from which indeed no part of the Mah&bharata is 
quite free) is a work of art and a valuable survival of the ancient 
bard-poetry, the narrative of Bama has only a purely literary 
significance for the history of the second great epic of the Indians, 
the RS>ind,yam. For the Bama episode can scarcely be regarded 
as anything but a rather inartistically abridged rendering of either 
the Rdmoyana itself,* or of those heroic songs from which Valmiki 
composed his great poem. In no case is it these oldest heroic 
songs of Bama themselves, which Ave find in the MaMbharata. 
The Bama episode is related by the Bsi Markandeya to console 
Yudhisthira, who is much depressed on account of the rape of 
Draupadl®; for Bama’s wife, too, Slta, was abducted, and 
was held in captivity for a long time by the demon Bavana. 
Beferences to the Bama legend are not rare in other parts 
of the MahMhdrata either. I point out only the meeting of 
BhTma with the monkey Hanumat,® 

A much more valuable remnant of ancient Indian bard- 
poetry, unfortunately preserved only as a fragment, is found 
in the fifth book of the Mahdbhdrata. It is the episode of the 
hero-mother ViduJd.* KuntT sends a message by Krsna to her 
sons, the Pandavas, telling them not to forget their duty as 
warriors,® and on this occasion relates how the warrior’s wife 
Vidula once urged her son Sanjaya on to fight. The latter 
was quite discouraged after a shameful defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of the king of the Sindhus, and lived with 
his wife and his mother Vidula in misery. Then, in extremely 

^ H. Jiacobi [Das Ramiyai^a, (Bonn, 1898) pp. 71 ff.] has given such good reasons 
for this assumption that it seems to me the most probable one, in spite of the objections 
of A. Ludwig, Vber das RSmSyana und die Beziehungen desselben zum MahSbhirata, 
pp. 80 fP., and Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp. 63 f. Cf. also A. Weber, fiber das 
RamSyai^a, pp. 84 ff. 

* * See above, p. 808. Probably ihis story of the rape of Draupadl^is itself 

only e clumsy imitation of the stealing of Sits in the R&m&yaya. 

* Above, p. 806. 

* V, 133-188: Vidvldpidrlinuiisana. Of. H. Jacobi, fiber dn verlorenes Sdden- 
geitcht der Sindha-Sautiira (in ‘Melanges Korn’, Leydffii, 1908, pp. 68 ff.). A free poetical 
rendering of the poem is given by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, 
pp. 120-183. He justly xeten to the women of B&jputftnt who "ma^t^ in aum recent 
tunes the character of heroism ascribed to Vidulft in this passsfe of tlU lifohibhlrata'’i loe, 
eit,, p. 182). 

» See above, p. 814. 
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forceful language Vidula reproaches him with his cowardice arrf 
»inactivity, and with fiery words spurs him on to new deeds of 
heroism. In order to give an idea of the rac^ vigour of the 
language of this fragment of ancient heroic pqetrv. I give a 
few verses from this speech in literal prose translation 

“ Up, coward I Lie not there so idle, when thou hast suffered defeat, 
to the joy of thy foes, to the sorrow of thy friends 1” 

" A shallow brooklet is soon filled, the fiat of a mouse is easy to fill. 
The coward is soon satisfied, he is contented even with little.” 

” Die not like a cur before thou hast at least lobbed the serpent of its 
fangs 1 Be brave, though it cost thee thy lifel” 

” Why best thou there like a dead man, like one who has been struck 
by hghtning’ Up, coward! Sleep not, when thou hast been defeated by 
the foe!” 

” Flare up like a toioh of tinduka wood,® though it be but for a 
moment, but smother not like a fire of chaff, just to prolong life!” 

“ Better flare up for a moment than smother for hours! 0 that a 
mild ass should have been born in a royal house!” 

“ That man whose deeds do not form the subject of tales of wonder» 
serves but to increase the great heap, he is neither woman nor man.”® 

To all the admonitions and reproaches of his mother, the 
son, who is sharply characterised by his short speeches, has only 
the reply that he lacks the means for a victorious battle, and 
that, in any case, his death would not benefit her: 

” Thou hast a hard, an iron heait. 

And play’st no loving mother’s part,— 

True daughter of a wamor line; 

A fierce unbending soul is thine. 

To all thy Kshatriya instincts true. 

Thou dost not yield to love its due; 

Nor seek to guard me as thy one 
Supreme delight, thine only son! 

But spurr'st me on, devoid of ruth,— 

As if I were an alien youth,— 


I The translation by Kuir, loe. eit., pp. 121 f. gives no sn^ent idea ol the 
raciness of the original 

4 Tinduka, the Dtogp^m eMthiyopterit tree. 

* V, 152, 8-10, 12, 16, 29. 
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To join again in hopeless strife, 

And all in vain to peril life. 

What worth would earth, its wealth, its joys 
Its power, its state, its glittering toys,— 

What worth would life—^possess for thee, 

My mother, if thou hadst not me?”^ 

But his mother always answers him again with fresh 
exhortations, that a warrior may not know fear, and must in any 
case fulfil his duty as a warrior. And at last she succeeds in 
rousing her son, ‘ even though he had little intelligence 

“ Like a noble steed when it is chastised, the son, goaded by the 
shafts of his mother’s words, did all she asked of him.”® 


This torso of a heroic poem is one of the few portions of 
the Mahdhhamta which have remained almost entirely untouched 
by brahmanical influence. Only too often has the old bard- 
poetry, which was inspired by the warrior-spirit, been quite 
watered down in form and contents under the influence of the 
Brahmin scholars. Thus we find—this is one of the many in¬ 
stances—an ‘ old itihasa ’ quoted in the twelfth book of the 
Mahdhhdmta, which Narada relates to Srnjaya, in order to console 
him after the death of his son. Many kings of primitive times 
are named, who all ha|^ to die, though they were famous heroes. 
But of what do the ‘ heroic deeds ’ of these kings consist? They 
offered countless sacrifices, and what w'as still more important, 
gave enormous presents to the priests. One king, for example, 
gives the priests as sacrificial gift ‘ a thousand times a thousand ’ 
maidens adorned with gold, each of whom sits on a four-horse 
chariot; each chariot is accompanied by a hundred elephants 
garlanded with gold; behind each elephant follow a thousand 
horses, and behind each horse a thousand cows, behind eat;h cow 
a thousand goats and sheep.* It is often difficult to say whether 


* V, 184, 1-3. TraMlated by J.- Muir, loo, dt., pp. 127 f. 

»: V, 185, 12; 16. 

3 XII, 2a, A nimilar liat of ancient kinga wbo were noted for tliiilr genaKtoit; 
if to be feotid in VII, 56-71. 
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they are remnants of ancient heroic poetry, spoilt through the 
priests’ attempts at recasting, or independent brahmanioal 
compositions. 

Brahmanical Myths and Legends in the Mahabharata 

The fact that the old Indian bard-poetry has not be^ 
preserved in its pure originality is due to the circumstance that 
the Brahmans took possession of the Mahabharata. To the same 
circumstance, however, we are indebted for the preservation in 
the Mahabharata not only of numerous myths of gods, and legends, 
important for the history of mythology and tradition, but also of 
some remarkable creations of Brahmanical poetic art and valuable 
specimens of Brahmanical wisdom. 

Interesting from the point of view of mythology and tradi¬ 
tion is the frame-story of the Snake sacrifice of Janamejaya,‘ into 
which there is again interwoven a tangle of stories, snake- 
legends, mytlis of the bird Garuda and others. But what is here 
called ‘ Snake-sacrifice ’ is in reality a snake-charm, i,e., an 
exorcism for the annihilation of snakes. Janamejaya’s father, 
Pariksit, had been bitten to death by the snake-king Tak^aka. 
In order to avenge the death of his father. King Janamejaya 
arranges a great sacrifice,® at which all the snakes of the earth 
are compelled, by the exorcisms of the priests, to come from near 
and far and cast themselves into the fire. This is described in 
our epic with great vividness : 

“ The sacrificial ceremonial now began in accordance with the pre¬ 
scribed rules for the snake-sacrifice. Hither and thither hurried the priests, 

* I, 3, 13-68; XV, 8.5 Fieely icndeicd in German vetoes by A. Htdlanann, 
Indtsche Sagen: literally translated into German prose by W. Poing (Indiiche NraSbler, 
Vol. 16, Leipaig, 1924). Similor legends also exist in Europe, especially in the lynS; 
cf. my^treatise Da« Schlangenopfer de^ Mahabharata (in ‘ KnlturgeschicbtlMthM am 
der Tierwelt, Festschrift des Verenis filr Volkskunde nnd Lingnistik Pragm, UK)!). 

2 The Mahdbhdraia is supposed to have been lecited in the intervals of tbia gaeri- 
fice. See above, p. 284. Pomg (for. eif.) suggests that the Ast&ap&rvan Crlgiiud^ 
much more closelv connected with the MahSbhSrata as a frame-story, and tba * it was not 
VaidampSyana, but Istlka himself who related the whole of the Mahibhdrat^, and thereby 
saved the snake-king Takfakg- There are but very weak grounds for this kypothesie. 
If is more inobable that the whole of the Xatlkaparvan wae originally an independent 
poem, which was only later connected with the recitation of the MahSbhSrata. Cf. Vw 
VetdMifachellsm lyet, Notes of a Studg of the Prelimimry (thapiere t>f the MahSbhSeatat 
Madras, *1989, pp. 869 if. 
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each one eagerly fulfilling his appointed task. Wrapped in black garments, 
their eyes inflamed by the smoke, they poured the sacrificial ghee into the 
blazing fire, whilst saying the incantations. They caused the hearts of 
all snakes to quake, and called them all forth into the jaws of the fire. 
Then the snakes fell into the flaming furnace, distorting their bodies and 
calling piteously on one another. Palpitating and hissing, embracmg 
one another with their heads and their tails, they hurled themselves in 

their masses into the brightly glowing fire.great snakes and small 

snakes, many, of many colours, terrible biters of mighty strength as that 
of a club, snakes full of venom; driven by the curse of the mother, the 
snakes fell into the fire.”^ 

With this legend of the snake-sacrifice, the ancient myth 
of Kadru and Vinata, occurring already in Vedic texts,® is here 
combined. Kadru, ‘ the red-brown one ’, is the earth and the 
mother of the snakes, Vinata, ‘ the curved one ’, is the vault of 
heaven and the mother of the mythical bird Garuda. And there 
is also interwoven the myth of the twirling of the ocean,^ which 
occurs also in the Rainayana and in the Puranas, and is again and 
again related, or used for purposes of illustration and comparison 
by poets of later times. How gods and demons, united in ardent 
labour, twirl the ocean in order to obtain the draught of immort¬ 
ality, the mountain Mandara serving as a twirling-stick and the 
snake-prince Vasuki as a rope, how the moon then arises out of 
the foaming mass, then LaksmT, the goddess of good fortune and 
of beauty, the intoxicating drink Sura and other precious things, 
until at last the beautiful god Dhanvantari, holding the draught 
of immortality in a shining white goblet, appears from out of 
the ocean,—all this is described, if one may say so, with ‘ life¬ 
like ’ graphicness. 

One more of the snake-legends interwoven into the frame- 
story deserves mentioning, namely, the story of Bum partly only 
a duplicate of the legend of the snake-sacrifice itself, for,*^ like 
Janamejaya, Bum vows to annihilate all snakes. This happens 
as follows: 

I I. 53. 

* TaiHMya Sarphiti VI, 1, 6, 1; Kftthska, 33, 10; Satapalha-BrShmaffa HI, 6, 9. 
tHw ^ Xadrti and Vinatl from the Istncapanrao translated by J. Charp^tier, Die 
Svipatipafage, pp. 167 f. On the same myth in the SnparpSdhy^ya s, aboTa,<|p. 374 f. 

« I, lT-19. ‘ . 
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Buru, sou of a Btahiuuu, once saw the lovely virgin FramadvairA, 
daughter of an Apsaras, and was seized with love for her. She becomes 
his bride, but a few days before the wedding, she is bitten by a poisonous 
snako while she is at play. She lies there lifeless, as though asleep, more 
lovoly than ever. All the pious hermits approach, and, moved by pity, 
burst into tears, but Buru goes forth into the depth of the forest in his 
sorrow. Lamenting loudly, he invokes the gods to have regard to his 
penance and his pious life, and to give his beloved back to him. Then a 
messenger from the gods appears, and announces that Pramadvara can 
only be recalled to life if Buru will yield half of his own life for her. 
Buru agrees at once, and the King of Law, t.c., the god of death, gives 
his consent foi Pramadvara to be recalled to life. Soon afterwards, on a 
happy day, the t^i^o are wedded. Now Buru vowed to destroy all the 
snakes in the world, and thenceforth, whenever he saw a snake, he killed 
it But one day he happened on a non-poisouous snake, which asked him 
to spare it It was in reality a rsi who was compelled to live as a snake 
in consequence of a curse, and who was now released from the curse by his 
meeting with Buru. In his human form he admonishes him to desist 
from destroying living creatures * 


Euru, the hero of thin legend, is a descendant of that 
Cyavana, of whom it is already related in the Egveda,® that the 
Alvins made him young again. The story of this rejuvenation 
is told in detail in the Brahmanas,’ and a version of the legend 
is to be found in the Mahahhdrata too.* It is instructive to 
compare the Vedic form of the legend with that in the epic. I, 
therefore, give below the contents according to the Mahdhhdraia, 
and draw attention in the notes to the most important deviations 
of the Brahraana narratives. 

Cyavana, a son of Bhrgu, practised severe austerity on the shore of ft 
lake. He stood motionless as a post for so long that a mound of earth 
formed over him, on which the ants crawled about, and he himself looked 


1 Extract from I, 8-12. 

* I, 116, 10, where he is called Oyavftna. 

* Satap^tha-Brihmaifa IV, 1, 6. Translated into German by A. Wdber Tnditehg 
Streifen I (Berlin, 1868), pp. 18 ff. Jamiiaya-Brdhmai^, HI, 190 f. Of. the intereating 
atndy of B. W. Hopkins, The Fountain of Youth (JAOS., Vo!. XXVI, 1906, pp. 1.67, 
and 411 If.), in which the legend of the fountain of yoaOk is traced not o^ »n India, hut* 
also among other pec^lea. 

* 1M426. Befarenoes to the last part of the nacratiTe also XU, 843; XIIF 
166 sad XIV, «. 
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like an ant<hill.* Into the neighbourhood of this lake King Sary&ti 
once came with many followers. His young daughter Sukanyd, romping 
about in the forest with her playmates, came upon the unt-liill, in which 
only the two e,^es of the ascetic were visible like glow-worms. Out of 
wantonness and curiosity the young girl poked about in the two shining 
things with a thorn and—^i)oked out the eyes of the ascetic.* [©lied 
with anger, the saint caused retention of urine and constipation in the army 
of Saryilti.’ The king for a long time sought the cause of the misfor¬ 
tune, and when it transpired that the great ascetic had been offended, be 
went to him to obtain his forgiveness. The latter will only be reconciled 
if the king gives him his daughter as his wife. So the young girl becomes 
the wife of the frail old man. One day the two Alvins see the young 
wife just as she is stepping out ot her bath, and try to persuade her to 
choose one of them as her husband instead of the ugly old man. She, 
however, declares that she wishes to remain faithful to her husband. Then 
the two physicians of the gods i)io2K)se to her that they should make her 
husband young, and she should then choose between them both and the 
rejuvenated Cyavana. As Cyavana agrees to this, she consents also. 
Thereupon the A<vin8 let the old ascetic step into the lake and they them¬ 
selves also dive into the water, whereupon they all three come out quite 
alike and in the dazzling beauty of youth. Now Sukanya is to choose, 
and after mature consideration she decides for her own husband 
Cyavana * The latter, in return for having been rejuvenated, promises 
to make the Asvins into Soma-drinkers At a great sacrifice which he 
performs for flnryati, he presents the Alvins with the Soma. The king of 
the gods, Indra, however, will not concede that the A4vins, who wander 
about as physicians among mortals, can be worthy of the Soma. But 
Cyavana takes no notice of the objections of Indra, and continues to 
sacrifice to the Alvins. The enraged Indra is about to hurl the thunder¬ 
bolt upon him. At that moment, however, the saint paralyses the arm 
of the god; and in order to humble him thoroughly,® he creates, by 


1 The Br&bma^as know nothing of those ascetic practices. Cyavina is there only 
on 'old, ghostly-looking’ saint. 

0 In the BrUunanu it is the young lads in the retinue of the king who insult the 
old rrii pelting him with lumps of earth. 

B According to the BrShmanss the punishment consisted in the arising «of discord 
in the retinue of the king. " Ihe father fought with his son, the brother with his brother." 
{S(Uaj)aika-BrShmam). " The mother did not know her son, nor the eon his mother ** 
(/stmmiya-Brdhma^a). 

* The Satapatha^Brihm<nu knows nothing of the fact that the Aivins abo step 
into the lake. But the JatmitOya-BrShtnaiiM records that Cyavftna had already previously 
given SukanyA a sign by which she would recognise him. 

* In the Satapatha-BrShmana there is no question of any hnmilistioti of the god; 
CyaHna only provides the Aivins with the means by wbidi they are vel^j^aiily made 
partidpatorB in the Soma-drink by Indra and the other gods. In the Ja*min?ya-Br8kins^« 
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virtue of his asceticism, a terrible mouster, Madu, Jntozicii^hn. Witii 
huge mouth (the one jaw touched the earth, while the other reaches up th 
the sky) he approaches Indra and threatens to swallow him. Ihembhilg 
with fear, the prmoe of gods implores the saint to have mercy, and the 
latter, satisfied, lets Intoxication vanish again, dividing him among the 
intoxicating drink Sura, women, dice and the chase.* 

see here clearly, as in many other cases, that the 
brahmanical iwetry which is contained in the epic, represents 
a much later phase of development than that of Vedic literature. 
TJie characteristic of this later brahmanical poetry, however, is 
Exaggeration, lack of moderation in general, and especially im¬ 
moderate-^ exaltation of the saints—Brahmans and ascetics—over 
the gods.) Even in the actual Indra-myths connected with the 
Vedic legends of the gods, Tndra is no longer the mighty champion 
and conqueror of demons, as we knew him in the hymns of 
the J^gveda* It is true that the old legend of the battle between 
Indra and Vrtrn survives, it is even related twice in considerable 
detail in the Mahdhhdrata,* but the main stress is laid upon the 
circumstance that Indra, by killing Vj-tra, burdened himself with 
the guilt of Brahman-murder. It is related in great deftaU how 
he first had to free himself from this terrible guilt, suffering many 
humiliations. We have seen, that for a time he was even robbed 
of his heavenly throne, and Nahu?a occupied his place.* ISie 
belief that the supremacy of Indra may be shaken by the 
xausterities of pious Brahmans is exemplified by numerous legeijids. 
It is even said® that asceticism can compel Indra himself to enter 
the home of Yama (the god of death). And often indeed does 
Indra have recourse to the proved expedient of allowing a beautiful 


tbere is, it is true, e tnel of strength between r^is and gods, and the rtu create Mada 
to tupport them. But as Indra and the gods flee from the monster, the saonfiee threatens 
to beooma an Indra-less and god-less one, and the rt* begs Indra mrat polittdy, iriA 
prayers and invocations, to return It is only in the versum ef the IfaMbhtfata that 
the god IS completely humiliated by the aamt. 

^ la the Jmmmlya’BrihnuHiia the demon Intoxication is trapsleWed oiUp to tha 
6nri (brandy). 

» Cf. above, k>. 11 S. 

* ni, 1(X) f.: V, 9-18. mie references to this fight an aumeroiui, The legeafl of 
the fight of India «ith Namud, IX, 48, is a duplicate that at the V|tre4»ttle, 

* See A&fa, p. 888. 

« m, US. fli. 

44-4808 B. 
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Apsaras to aeduce a saint who, through his severe austerities, 
threatens to become dangerous to the gods/ 

Agni, too, the friend of Indra, has, in the myths of the 
MaMhMrata, lost much of his old glory as a god. Yet the 
myths related of him are still connected with the Vedic , ideas 
of fire and of the god of fire. Already in the ^gveda he is 
called ‘ the lover of maidens, the husband of women ’ .* But 
the Mahdbhdrata tells of Agni’s definite love affairs. Thus he 
once became enamoured of the beautiful daughter of King Nila, 
and the sacred fire in the king’s palace would burn only if fanned 
by the beautiful lips and the sweet breath of the king’s daughter. 
There was nothing for it but the king must give his daughter in 
marriage to Agni. In gratitude for this, the god grants him the 
favour that he mav become invincible and that the women of his 
town may enjoy complete freedom with regard to sexual inter¬ 
course.® The gluttony, too, of Agni, is already spoken of in the 
Veda. The legends of the Mahdbhdrata relate, however, that in 
consequence of the Esi Bhrgus curse he became an ‘ eater of all 
things ’. The Agni has several brothers and that he conceals 
himself in the water or in the friction-sticks, are also Vedic ideas, 
which already in the Brahmanas led to the formation of m 3 dihs*; 
but it is only in the Mahdbhdrata that detailed stories are told 
about the reason why Agni hid himself, and how the gods found 
him again.® 

To the legends which are known already in the Veda and 
which recur in the Mahdbhdrata belongs also the flood-legend of 
Manu and the fish, which has been related above® according to the 
'Satapatha-Brdhmana The narrative of the Mahdbhdrata, the 
* fish episode ’,' as it is called, differs from the legend as it is 
related in the Brahmana, in its greater detail and the poetical 

I Cf. A. Holtzmcmn in ZDMG , 82. 1878, pp. 220 ff., sbont in tb* 

MahibhSrata. 

» See above, p. 77. 

> 11, 81. A similar love>story of Agni, Xm, 2. 

* E.g., Satapatba-Brabmapa, I, 2, 8, 1; Taittiftya-SoffiMUl, n, 6, 6. 

> Of. A. Hbltzmann, Agm naeh itn VortMlungen dei MahAbhSrata, StraMbnrg, 

1878. 

• Pp. 189 f. 

7 Matsyoplkhylna, IH, 187. German traoslationa by 7. Sopp (1829), 7. BOakarl, 
and H. Jacobi (in H. tJsenel, Die SintfittUagen, Bonn, 1899, pp. 98 f.). ^ 






i piies^ntation, which is no^ lacking in poetic flights—^s when 
is described how the ship, ' like a drunken wench staggers to 
and fro on the agitated ocean. As regards the details of the storjr 
it is of importance that in the Mahubharata, exactly as in the 
Semitic flood-legends, the taking of seeds in the ship is mentioned.‘ 
I see in this one of the strongest proofs that the Indian flood- 
legend was borrowed from the Semitic one.* The conclusion of 
the legend in the Mahdbharata differs from that in the Brahmana. 
In the epic the flsh declares that he is the god Brahman, and 
invites Manu to create the world anew, which the latter does bj 
means of undergoing severe austerities.* 

Less familiar is the profound and beautiful myth of the 
Goddess Death, which is related twice in the Mahdhhdrata.*^ 
“ Whose child is Death? Whence comes Death? Why does 
Death sweep away the creatures of this world?” Thus asks 
Yudhisthira, sorrowing at the departure of so many heroes who 
had fallen in the battle. Then BhTsma (resp. Vyasa)* tells him 
the story whicl^NSrada once related to King Anukampaka, when 
the latter was inconsolable at the death of his son. The contents 
of the narrative are briefly as follows : 

When Grandfather Brahman Inid created the beings, they multiplied 
unceasingly and did not die. The worlds became over-fiUed, and the Earth 
complained to Brahman that she could no longer bear her burden. Then 

* Similarly in the Matsya-PurSifa and in the BhSgavala-PurSt^, whore the legend 

recnrs. 

■ Of. my treatise Die Fluisagen dee Altertuma und der Naturvnlker m Vol. 
XXXI of the ' Mitteilungen der AnthropologUchen Qesellschaft in Wien ’ (Vienna), 1901, 
especially pp. 821 f. and 827 it, I do not know how those who, like R, Pischel, Def 
Urtprung dee ehmtlichen FmheymboU (SBA., XXV, 1905) deny the connection between 
Indian and Semitic flood-legends, acoonnt for this remarkable agreement. 

* At the new creation of the woild there is no longer any mention of the ‘ seeds * 
which he todc with liimt 

* VH, 62-54, where VySsa comforts Yudhifthira, who is in deep distress at the 
death pf Abhimanyu (s. above, p. 819), with the story; and XII, 266-268, where Bhrami^ 
again tells the same story of consolation to Yudb4tliira, who is lamenting at the 

of so many heroes who have fallen in the great battle Probably the story was originally 
onljp in Bo(^ XII, for venw XU, 966, 1-6, in which there is mention of Hie msi^ fsUen 
OMBinthe giural mmher, are found again literally in VII, 68, IS-ld, aUj^h^hers it i$ 
raal^ only the lament for Abhimanytt which provides oooeaiott Ipt Hie nanation. 23ie 
poem has been translated Into German by Priedrieh Bttokert (in Bob. Boxberget’s ‘BOckert. 
Stndisn ’, Gotha, 18TO, pp. 114 ff.), and by Beuesen, Vkr phUotophieOu Tldute dee Hfsfca. 
hhgfntam, pp. 404418. 
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the Grandfather considered how he could reduce the number of beings, but 
he could think of no remedy. This enraged him, and the fire of his wrath 
issued from all the pores of his body, fiames engulfed the world and 
threatened to annihilate everything. But god 6iva felt pity for the beings, 
and at his intercession Brahman withdrew into himself the fire which had 
turisen from his wrath, and ordered the origin and passing away of the 
beings; while so doing, however, there came forth out of the pores of his 
body, a dark-eyed, beautifully adorned woman, draped in a dark red gar¬ 
ment. She wished to go on her way towards the South, but Brahman 
called to her and said. “ Death, kill the beings of this world 1 For thou 
art born of my thought about tvorld-aumhilation and out of my wrath, 
therefore onuihilate the creatures, the fools and the sages, all together I ” 
Then the lotus-crowned QoMphh Death wept aloud, but the lord of crea¬ 
tures caught up her tears in his hands She implored him to release her 
from this gruesome task* 

'* I bow to thee, O lord of beings, be merciful to me, that T may not 
sweep away innocent creatures—children, old men and people in the prime 
of life: beloved children, trusted friends, brothers, mothers and fathers! 
I shall be reproached if they die away thus. Of this, I am afraid. And 
I fear the tears of the unhappv ones, whose moisture will bum me in 
eternity.” 

But a decision of Brahman is irrevocable. She must submit to it, 
but the Grandfather grants her the favour that greed, anger, jealousy, 
envy, hatred, infatuation and shamelessness may ruin men and that the 
tears which were shed by the goddess and which he holds in his hand, 
may become diseases to kill the creatures Thus no blame for the death 
of the beings rests upon her On the contrary, the sinners perish 
through their own sin. But she, the Goddess Death, free from love and 
free from hate, is justice itself and mistress of justice,^ sweeping away 
the living creatures. 

A proof of the fairly high antiquity which must be ascribed 
to this myth, as well as to that of Manu and the flood, is the 
exalted position which is allotted to the god Brahman in them. 
In the myth of the Goddess Death the god Siva is snbordinato 
to Brahman, who addresses him as ‘ little son Myths in 
which the god Siva occupies a position far above all gods, indicate 
a much later stratum of brahmanical poetry in the Mahdhkdraia, 
The same is true also of the myths in which the god Vi^v, plays 
the principal part. Frequently older brahmanical m^hs and 


t -vn, u, 41 . 
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legends were revised in accordance witti Visnu- or Shra^Wllllij^ 
which is mostly not difficult to recognise. Such Vif^uite arf 
especially Sivaite additions often appear like blots on a paintings 
They are easy to distinguish, and their removal only enhances 
the value of the poetry. As poetical productions, the narratives 
which are dedicated to the glorification of the gods Vi^inu and 
Siva, are quite inferior.* 

A Goddess Death plays no part elsewhere in IndiaQ 
mythology.* But, just as, in the above-related myth, the 
goddess of death becomes the goddess of justice, so in the whole 
of the Mahdbhdrata the idea prevails that Yama, the god oi 
death, is one with Dharma, the personification of Law.® But 
nowhere is the identification of the king of the realm of death 
with the lord of law and justice expressed so beautifully as in 
the most magmficent of all brahmanical poems which the epic 
has preserved, the wonderful poem of faithful Savitri.® The partly 
religious character of the poem, the intermingling of mythology, 
indeed of the ancient brahmanical mythology, in which Q^rand- 
father Brahman determines the destinies of mankind, and neither 
Siva nor Vi^nu plays a part—^and the scenery of the forest hermit* 
age in which the greater part of the action takes place, induce me 
to classify the SavitrT>episode among the brahmanical legend- 
poetry. Yet I am not quite certain whether it may not be a 
pious legend belonging to the old bard-poetry. For the indepexr- 
dent action of the princess Savitrl, who goes forth in search of a 
husband, and remains steadfast to her choice, although the saint 
and her father raise warning protestations, the independence 
with which she practises asceticism, offers sacrifices, and takee 


* DoToted exelusiTely to the seetarwn cult are portions such m the 

nimakathana (Xin, 149), the ennmeration of the thousand namee of the 

SaiaruJ^ya (VII, 203), ' the hundred naiues of Sm ', and the i^toMohaenniame^Mlr# 
(Xn, 384, 16 ff} ' Praise of Siva in a thobsand names ’ Cf. above, pp, 168 f, 

* To toy knovledge it only recurs once agam m the 5rah«Haoa»ear£ta.Piirdp« hyt 
the side of Yama (Th Aufrecht, Oatalogus codienm iCSS. ^nacontioaram ki 
SodlMtut, 33 b ). 

* Goncernmg the god Dhanna also « above, pp 3S9l and. 828. 

* tn, 30a>899 ' SMtryupSkhyina ' episode of Sftvitil ’ or JPttUoraUmik$ti^ * Uir 

eeng in pnke of the faitibibl wile '. Tba stoiy is told by the seer wtfoi 

thoBgh mtay thousand jmt* old, rs eternally young, to rudtufOuni in ordsr' to eonuIMf. 
hha with regard to the fate of Ortapedt. ^ 
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vows upon herself,' and above all, her courageous intercession for 
the life of her husband, as well as her knowledge of wise sayings, 
by means of which she even impresses the god of death—all this 
recalls more the women of heroic poetry, such as DraupadI, KuntI 
and Vidula, than the brahmanical ideal of woman.* But who¬ 
ever it was who sang the song of SSvitrT, whether a Suta or a 
Brahman, he was certainly one of the greatest poets of all times. 
Only a great poet was capable of placing this noble female 
character before us so that we seem to see her before our eyes. 
Only a true poet could have described in such a touching and 
elevating manner the victory of love and constancy, of virtue and 
wisdom, over destiny and death, without even for an instant falling 
into the tone of the dry preacher of morality.® And only an 
inspired artist could have produced as if by magic such wonderful 
pictures before us. We see the deeply distressed woman walking 
by the side of her husband who is doomed to death; the husband, 
mortally ill, wearily laying his head on his wife’s lap, the dreadful 
form of the god of death, who binds the man’s soul with fetters 
and leads it away; the wife, wrestling with the god of death for 
the life of her husband; and finally, the happily re-united pair, 
wandering homewards in the moonlight with their arms around 
each other. And we see all these pictures in the splendid setting 
of a primeval Indian forest, whose deep stillness we seem to feel, 
and whose delicious fragrance we seem to breathe, when we 
surrender ourselves to the magic of this incomparable poem. 

How well the Hindus themselves appreciate the treasure 
which they possess in this immortal poem, is shown in the closing 
words which have been added to the poem in our MahahMrata : 


1 Acc»rduig to brahmanical precept a woman as such (separate from her husband) 
ia not entitled to peiform sacrifices nor to undertake fasts and other rows (Manu, V.*168). 

* This ideal is, in short, the * Onsclda ideal ’—the nnconditionalljr obedient, sub- 
miBaive wife, of whom Manu teaches, V, 164: ’‘Even if a husband is lacking in aU 
virtual, only indulges in sensual pleasure and possesses no good qualities of any kind, he 
must ever be honoured as a god by a virtuous wife.” 

• He conversation between Sfivitn and Tama, the God of Death, who is at the 
eame time Dhanns, forms the nucleus of the poem. Some of the v^es msy have b egn 
badfy trunsinitted. Vet the fundamental thought of all the verses by means of wfakdi 
Slvitif so greatly pleases the god and vanquishes him, is sufficiently dess'; Iir<‘i8 the 
doctrine wisdom that is one with love uid goodness. 
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“ He who has heaid with devotion the glonous story of 
man is fortunate, his affairs will prosper, and never will mmtow visit him.” 

Still at the present day, Hindu women annually celebrate 
a festival (Sdvittivrata) in remembrance of faithful SSvitrl, to 
secure married happiness for themselves, in which festival ^ 
recitation of this poem from the Mahdbhdrata, forms an essential 
part of the celebration.‘ 

The poem has frequently been translated into European 
languages including German.* But all translations, adaptations 
and imitations can only give a feeble idea of the incomparable 
charm of the Indian poem. 

Not all brahmanical legends are so pious and moral as that 
of Savitrl. Indeed, a whole volume could easily be filled with 
disgusting and obscene stories from the Mahahharata which pleased 
the Brahmans. One of these legends has, however, rightly 
attained fame as a poem, and is, moreover, very important for 
the criticism of the Mahahharata. This is the legend of 
^syaSrhga,* the rsi who had never seen a woman. The contents 
of this ancient Indian tale are briefly as follows • 

Bsya^rnga,^ born miraculously of an antelope, is the son of a saint, 
who grows up in a hermitage m a forest, without ever having seen any 
person besides his father Above all, he has uevei seen a woman. Now 
there was once a great drought in the kingdom of King Lomapada, and 

1 Cf. Shib Chunder Bose, The Hmioof as They are, 2nd ed , Calcutta, 1880, 
pp 283 ff. 

* English translations by B T H Gnffith (1852, and IdylU from the ^onekritt 
Allahabad 1912, pp 113 ff) and J Muir (Edinburgh, 1880) German renderings by 
E. Bapp (1829), V Bnckert (m Brahmantsehe Legenden, 1836), H. C. Eellner (Reelame 
Umoertal Bibltothek, 1896) For other translations s Holtzmann, Dae MaJabhStaia. XX, 
pp. 92 f. Tho S&vitiT poem has also been adapted for the stage by Ferdinand Qraf 
Sporck, with music by Hermann Ztunpe, imd produced in German theatres. 

m, 110113 Freely rendered into German by A Bbitamann m tndiedha 
Sagen, and by J V Widmann (Bnddha. Bern, 1869, pp. iol ff.). Vary traaly drateaiiwd 
by A. Chnstma Albers in Caleutta Revtew, Noy , 19i%, pp. 281 if. (1^ Cfreat Droetffhi^, 
J. Bertel (WZEM., 18, 190i, pp. 168 f.) and Ii. t. Sdiroeder, Myetetium tmd Mtnm im 
Rigteda, pp. 292 ff., hays tried to explain the !|t8ya4]rdga poem as an ancient drama, a 
hind of * mystery playIt is really a haUad the type of the Tedie Ihhylnas. B, 
IiQden (NGKXW., 1897, pp. 1 ff^; 1901, pp, 1 ff.) has trac^ the older fl(»ma of this ballad, 
cqBjjparing its different yemions in Hidimi liteTatnzn. 

« .The name means ' the antekfwhonied As be hat one hdm on his hMd, b; $i 
alto in Boddhutie ysrsiims called BkaSfhga, i.e., ‘Uidcom*. , 
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the sages deelared; the gods are angrj, and the rain will fall only if the 
king succeeds in bringing llsya^rnga into bis country The king’s daughter 
d&ntA* undertakes the task of enticing the young saint into the 
land- A floating hermitage is constructed of artificial trees and shrubs, 
and in this Santa sails to the dwelling place of ?sya4jrnga. Arriving in the 
vicinity of the forest hermitage, the king’s daughter steps ashore and takes 
advantage of the absence of the father of Il$ya^rhga, in order to approach the 
youthful ascetic She gives him magnificent fruits and delicious wine, plays 
coquettishly with a ball, and clings in a tender embrace to the youth, who 
thinks be sees before hun a hermit lad like himself. Thereupon the maiden 
returns to the ship, as the father of ?,?ya4rnga approaches the hermitage. 
The old man notices the excitement of his son, and asks him what has 
happened. The latter then describes his adventure with the beautiful 
‘ youth ' and his rapture at meeting him, in glowing terms, and says that 
he would fain practise the same ‘ascetic discipline’ as yonder youth, for he 
yearns to see him asrain. But the father warns him that these are evil 
demons (rak^tas) who go about in that shape to disturb the asceticism of 
pious men. 

But no sooner has the father departed again, than Biya^fhgQ goes 
in search of his young ‘ friend ’. Soon he has found beautiful fl§.nta, is 
enticed by her into the floating hermitage, and is carried away into Loma- 
p&da’s kingdom The moment the young saint enters the land, the rain 
begins to fall in twrents. The king makes him his son-in-law, after he 
has conciliated the old father by means of rich gifts 

Various versions of this legend may be found in other 
Indian works of literature, especially in the Ramayaria, in the 
Padma-Puram and in the Buddhist Jataka book. It is easy to 
recognize that though the ballad is based on an old legend with 
a religious background, it was related in its original form with a 
racy humour whose indecencies the various revisors endeavoured 
to mitigate. The scene in which the ascetic’s son, who has 
never seen a woman, catches sight of the beautiful maiden, 
whom he takes for an ascetic, though her charms do not leave 

1 In our MahihMrata it is not Sbiti, but & oonrtessn, who seduees the saint. 
IdideES (loe. eit.) has proved convincingly, however, that not only in the original form of 
the legend, as it has come down to ns in the /dtoha-bodc of the Bnddhisi l^pifeka bnt 
Also in en enrlier form of the MtMbhirata itself, the princess S&nia was tlm sednoer. 
Only some lata rhapsodist or copyist took emseption to a king's daughter being said to 
Imve aednoed Bfy«^rAga, and pot a conrtesan in her place, so that we do not know why 
the king finally gives his danghter in marriage to tte saint. li may be mentioned that 
Igohemann, in his freely rendering (he, oit.) has already made the prineetp.^anti the 
eednoer of ^yai^a. 
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him unmoved, was certainly the central point of the story in tli» 
' original version, and was described with a coarse humour, of 
whose rudeness some examples are still preserved in the Buddhistie 
Jataka/ But how popular this humorous tale was, is shown 
by its being familiar in different versions in Tibet, China and 
Japan, and in its having left traces behind even in the unioom- 
legend of the West.® 

The jRsya^rhga-Iegend is in the so-called Ttrthay&tm-^ 
section.® The Loma^a, who has come in order to console 
the brothers of Arjuna,* makes a pilgrimage with them. At 
every sacred place (Tlrtha) which they visit, the ysi relates 
a story referring to that place. Thus there are collected in this 
section (certainly not belonging to the oldest parts of the 
MaMhhdrata) numerous brahmanical legends. Here we find, 
for example, the above-related legend of Cyavana,* similarly the 
legends of the famous Ii?i Aqastya. This great saint is asked 
by the gods, among other things, to dry up the ocean, so that 
they may fight against certain demons who dwell on the bottom 
of the ocean. The saint does this quite simplj^ by drinking up 
th 3 whole ocean. He is also the hero of numerous other 
brahmanical legends.* 

While these Agastya-legends are intended to show the 
tremendous ascendancy of the brahmanical saint over gods 
and men, we find in the MaMhhdrata also a whole cycle of 
legends, the heroes of which are the famous B?is Vasistha and 
VUvamitra,’’ and in which, though in the end they also serve 

1 In tho OSthSs of the Mtakai Nos. 523 aod 626. These G&th&s are, acewdiog to 
Lflders (loe. cit, 1897, p 38), “ the oldest remnants ol a literary setting of the Beya^ga-^ 
legend ", " and these verses were, at any rate, partly known to the anthot of the 
hhdfata version, and tranalated into Sanskrit and more or leas transformed, were included 
in hu work". 

* Of. P. W. K Mflller, IJckaku seuntn, eine mittelalterhche fapanUehe Oper, t/OM* 
kribiert*und nhersetzt, Nehet etnem Exkurs eur Einhomtage (in the ' FeetsdlHft iNlr 
Adolf Bastian eu seinem ' 70 Gebortstag, Berlin, 1896, pp 518'638). 

s ‘ section of pilgrimagn *, HI, 80-156. Sacred places to whkdi j^tgrimages 
(yatrft) are nifdertaken, an oaUed TUrthae. 

* See above, p. 805. 

» Pp. 801f. 

* m, 96409. 

» I, 177489; V, 106419{ IX, 89 f; 49 f.; Xtl, 141; XlH, 8 t Of. J. Mnix, 
Origenai SwuhrU Ttusia, Yol. I. 8rd ed. (London 1800), pp. 888 if., 411 ff., and P. B. 
Fargiter in HIAS., 1918, pp. 886 ff. 

45—1898 B. 
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for the glorification of the Brahmans, there can still be perceived 
distinct traces of the struggle for supremacy between priests and 
warriors. The roots of these legends reach back far into the 
Vedic period, and they recur in various versions also in the 
RUmayuna epic and in the PurSnas. The contents of the legend 
according to the Mahahhdrata are briefly as follows: 

Vi4vamitra was a warrior, the son of King Gadhin of Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj). One day, in the course of his hunting, he came to the hermitage 
of ^Isi Vasistha. The latter had a marvellous cow which fulfilled all his 
wishes. When he desired anything, whether food or drink, jewels or 
garments, or whatever it might be, he had only to say ■ ' Give and the 

cow Nandini granted it to him When Viivamitra saw the excellent 
cow, he desired to have it, and offered Vasiatha ten thousand ordinary 
cows for it. But the latter would not give it up, as it gave him everything 
he ever wanted for sacrificial purposes Vi<ivamitra now wanted to steal the 
eow, according to ‘ warriors’ custom ’. Vasistha, as a gentle Brahman, 
did not hinder him in this, but the marvellous cow itself brought forth out 
of its body, mighty hosts of warriors, by whom the troops of Vi4vamitra 
were defeated and put to flight Then the proud king sees that the power 
of Brahmans is after all greater than that of warriors; he gives up his 
kingdom and performs severe austerities in order to become a Brahman, in 
which he succeeds after unutterable efforts. 

I may quote one other remarkable legend in this cycle of 
mvths, because it recalls certain features of the Ahasuerus- 
legend: 

Even after Vi4vamitra has become a Brahman, his enmity with 
Vasiatha continues. Instigated by Vi4vamitra, Kalm^apada, who is 
possessed by a Baksasa, kills the sons of Vasistha. But the latter is so 
full of mildness that he will rather die than give vent to his anger. He is 
about to end his life, and throws himself down from Mount Meru, but 
falls on a pile of wool. He enters the fire, but it does not bum him. 
With a stone around his neck he throws himself into the sea, but iff thrust 
out again living. So he returns with a sorrowful heart to his hermitage. 
But when he sees his home empty of children, grief brings him back anew 
to thoughts of suicide. He hurls himself into a swollen mountain stream, 
after having tied his limbs fast with ropes, but the current tears his fetters 
and throws him on to a bank. Wandering further, he comes to a river 
which is full of crocodiles and hmrible monsters; he throws himself in, 
but the wild animals timidly shrink away from him. As he seei'' that he 
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ot^ot die by his own band, he returns again to his henniti^, after 
having wandered over hills and countries On the way he meate hxs 
daughter-in-law Adr^yant!, and he hears a voice like that of his son singing 
Veda hymns It is the voice of his as yet unborn grandchild, who already 
in his mother’s womb—Adriiyanti has been pregnant with him since twelve 
years—^has learned all the Vedas. As soon as he knows that he is to have 
descendants, he gives up his thoughts of suicide 

While the literary value of this kind of brahmanical 
legends cannot be gainsaid, there are also numerous stories in 
the MahdhhMrata which are invented purely for the purpose of 
the glorification of the Brahmans or for the inculcation of 
some brahmanical doctrine or other. We have, for instance, 
tales of pupils who go to the utmost extremes in obedience 
towards their teacher, like that Uddalaka Aruni, who is 
commissioned by his teacher to block a leaking dam, and 
does this, as no other way presents itself to him, with his own 
body. Or the story is told of a king who, as a punishment for 
having given a Brahman’s cow to someone else, was changed 
into a lizard.‘ Other stories are intended to prove that there is 
no greater merit than giving cows to Brahmans. In a famous 
ITpanisad the youth Naciketas, thirsting for knowledge, utilises 
his sojourn in the underworld to question the god of death about 
the Beyond. In the Mahahharata, the youth, who is here called 
Naciketa, asks to see the paradise of the cow-givers, and Yama 
delights him with a long lecture upon the merit which one 
acquires by presenting cows.® In order to prove that it is meri¬ 
torious to give sunshades and shoes, it is related that 
Jamadagni was once angry with the sun, and was just about to 
shoot it down from the sky, when the sun-god pacified him in 
the nick of time, by giving him a sunshade and a pair of shoes.* 
Such stories are frequent especially in the didactic sections and 
hooks (XII and Kill). In these didactic portions of the 
MaMlharata we find finally also numerous frame-stories called 
‘ Itihasas ’ which serve only to introduce and give a certain form 
to the talks upon law, morality or philosophy. It is noteworthy 
that, in these Itih&sas, we occasionally meet with the same 


t I, 8; xm, 70 t. 

* XHt, 71. Of. above, pp. 328 f. 
» Xni, 95 t 
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personages as speakers whom we met in the Upanisads, e.g., 
Y§jiiayalkya and Janaka.^ And as in the Upanisads and the 
Buddhistic dialogues, so in the didactic Itihasas of the 
Mah&hMrata too, we meet learned women* as well as kings and 


Fables, Parables and Moral Narratives in the 

Mahabharata* 

These Itihasa-Samvadas, as we may call those discourses 
clothed in the form of narratives (samvada), for the greater part 
no longer belong to the brahmanical legend-poetry, but to what, 
for lack of a better expression, we have called Ascetic poetry.® 
The latter is clearly distinguishable from the brahmanical poetry 
connected with the ancient legends of the gods, which are already 
forgotten to a considerable extent among the people; it is far 
more closely related to the popular literature of fables and fairy¬ 
tales, partly because it draws upon the latter, and partly because 
it approaches it as closely as possible. And while the brahmani¬ 
cal legends, like the brahmanical Itihasa-Samvadas, serve the 
special interests of the priests and teach a narrow priestly 
morality, reaching its climax in the sacrificial service and in the 
worship of the Brahmans (more than of the gods), the ascetic 
poetry rises to a general morality of mankind, which teaches, 
above all, love towards all beings and^cnunciation of the world. 
Traces of this literature are first to be found in the Upanisads, 
but later just as much in the MahahMrata and in some Puranas, 
as in the sacred texts of the Buddhists and the Jainas. There¬ 
fore it is not to be wondered at, that in these different literatures 

* xn. 18; 990 ; 810-820. 

* King Janaka disputes with the nun SnlabliS, XU, 820. King Senajit'is rom- 
forted by the rerses of the courtesan FiAgalft, XU, 174. 

■ Occasionally also gods, e.g., Xndra and Brbaspati, XH, 11; 21; 68; 84; 108: 

Xm, 111 - 118 . 

A selection of moral narratives, especially out of Book XH, fropi the MahS- 
bUrate, is given in Krendi translation by A. Roussel, JAgtnAt* ItornHea ie I’tnde 
0mprunt4es an Bhagavata Purdna et au Mahabkarata iraduitea dvt Sanskrit C Doe 
literatures populaires't, 88 et 89), Paris, 1900. On fahleB md ipsablea s. Oldenherg, 
Dot MakSbkSrata, pp. 66 ff. 

e See M. Wintemitz in Calcutta Review, Oct., 1928, pp. 1 ff. 
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we often meet with the same legends of saints and the samfe 
maxims of wisdom and ethics, often literally the same. 

The oldest Indian fables are to be found, indeed, already 
in the actual epic, and they serve for the inculcation of rules ed 
Nlii, i.e., worldly wisdom, as well as of Dharmd or morality. 
Thus a minister advises BhrtarSstra to deal with the 
in a similar manner as a certain jackal, who utilised his foifr 
friends, a tiger, a mouse, a wolf and an ichneumon, for the 
purpose of obtaining his prey, but then cunningly got rid of 
them, so that the prey remained for him alone.^ In another 
place Si^upala compares Bhlsma with that old hypocritical 
flamingo, which always talked only of morality and enjoyed the 
confidence of all its fellow-birds, so that they all entrusted it 
with the keeping of their eggs, until they discover too late, that 
the flamingo eats the eggs. Delightful also is the fable of the 
treacherous cat, which Uluka, in the name of Duryodhana, 
relates to Yudhisthira, at whom it is aimed. With uplifted 
arms the cat performs severe auiterities on the bank of the 
Ganges; and he is ostensibly so pious and good that not only 
the birds worship him, but even the mice entrust themselves 
to his protection. He declares himself willing to protect them, 
but says that in consequence of his asceticism he is so weak that 
he c^not move. Therefore the mice must carry him to ttie 
river—where he devours them and grows fat.* The wise Yidura, 
into whose mouth many wise sayings are placed, also knows 
many fables. Thus he advises Dhrtarastra not to pursue the 
Pandavas out of self-interest, that it may not befall him as it 
befell the king who, out of greed, killed the birds which dis¬ 
gorged gold, so that he then had neither birds nor gold** In 
order to bring about peace, he also relates the fable of the birds 

which flew up with the net which had been thrown out by the 

• 

1 I, 140. On similar fables, ef. Th. Benfey, Pantsehatanira, I, ppi. 41^ t 

* &, 41; V, 160. Sneb fables, in wbicb animals appear as l^poeri^l aMefticst 
»T 0 not at all rare in Indian fable litemtnre, of. Th. Beofey, loo. oit., 1, pp. 177 f., 

and tS. Bloomfield. ^403.. 44, 1394. pp 903 ff. 

• n. 69. Belated to this is the fairy-tale of 6uTarnaf|UYin (f.e., * he who 
drops gold ont of his month*), the son of Xing SjiAjaya. ^e latter had deatred a son 
whose entire evacnations should be gold. I%e wish is ftdfillod. and Uie gold aoemnalates 
in his palace. But finally the son is kidnapped by robbers (da^nis) ahd murderedi aod 
all the gold vaoisbes, VH, S6. Cf, Benfey, ho cit., I, 879. 
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fowler, but finally fell into the hands of the fowler, because 
they began to quarrel with one another/ 

Most of the fables, as well as all the parables and moral 
narratives, are to be found in the didactic sections and in 
Books XII and XIII. Many of these recur in the Buddhistic 
and later collections of fahles and fairy-tales, and some have 
been transmitted into European narrative literature. Thus 
Benfey has traced through tlie literature of the world a series 
of fables which all deal with the subject of the impossibility of 
friendship between cat and mouse.® 

Many a pretty parable, too, is to be found in the didactic 
portions of the MahahhUrata. Thus “ the old Itihasa, the 
conversation between the river and the ocean is related in 
order to inculcate the wise theory that it is good to stoop : 

" The ocean asks the rivers how it is that they uproot strong mighty 
trees and bring them to him, while they never bring the thin weak reed 
Ganga answers him: ‘ The trees stand, each in its place, firmly rooted to 

one spot. Because they oppose the current, they must move from their 
place. Not so the reed. The reed bends as soon ns it sees the current 
approaching—^not so the trees—and when the force of the cun’ent has 
jiassed by, it stands erect again 

Great fame and almost universal propagation has been 
attained by the parable of the * Man in the well ’ which the wise 
Vidura relates to King Dhrtara^tra.* For its own sake as well 
as on account of its significance in universal literature, it de¬ 
serves to be quoted in an extract and partly in translation : 

A Brahman loses his way in e dense forest full of beasts of prey. In 
great terror he runs here and there, looking in vain for a way out, “ Then 

^ V, 64. Of. also the fable of the crow which desires to enter on a fiymg.inoe with 
the flamingo, VUI, 41, translated by Benfey, loc. dt., I, pp. 812 V., where algo other 
related fables are indicated. 

* XII, 111; 138; 139 (also Harivarrtia, 20, 1117 ff.) translated and traced in other 
literatures by Benfey, loc o»t., I, 575 ff., 646 ff. Other fables of the, MahSiharata 
which are part of universal literature, are that of the three fishes XII, 187 (Benfey, loc. 
cit., 1, 243 f.) and that of the saint’s dog which is changed into a leopard, a tiger, en 
elephant, a lion, a Sarabha and finally again into a dog, XII, 116 f. (Blsnfey, toe. oU., I, 
874 f.). 

a XII, 118. 

* xr, 6. 
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he sees that the terrible forest is surrounded on all sides by iaraps and is 
embraced by both arms of a dreadful-looking woman. Great and terrible 
five-headed dragons, which reach up like rooks to the sky, surround this 
great forest.” And in the middle of this forest, covered by underwood 
and creeping plants, there is a well. The Brahman falls into it and is 
caught on the intertwined branches of a creeper. ” As the great fruit of 
a bread-fruit tree, held by its stalk, hangs down, so he hung there, feet 
upwards, head downwards. And yet another even greater danger threatens 
him there. In the middle of the well he perceived a great, mighty dra^n, 
and at the edge of the lid of the well he saw a black, six-mouthed and 
twelve-footed giant elephant slowly approaching.” In the branches of 
the tree which covered the well, swarmed all kinds of dreadful-looking 
bees, preparing honey. The honey drips down and is greedily drunk by 
the man hanging in the well. For he was not weary of existence, and did 
not give up hope of life, though white and black mice gnawed the tree 
on which he hung. The forest, so Vidura explains the metaphor to the 
king who was filled with pity, is the sarpsura, existence in the world: the 
beasts of prey are the diseases, the hideous giantess is old age, the well is 
the body of beings, the dragon at the bottom of the well is time, the 
creepers in which the man was caught, the hope of life, the six-mouthed 
and twelve-footed elephant, the year with six seasons and twelve months: 
the mice are the days and nights, and the drops of honey are sensual 
enjoyments. 

There can be no doubt that this parable is a genuine Indian 
production of ascetic poetry. It has been called ‘ originally 
Buddhistic but it does not correspond more with the Buddhists’ 
view of life than with that of the Jainas and of other Indian 
ascetic sects. However, it probably was the Buddhistic versions 
, of the parable which paved the way for it to the West; for it 
penetrated into the literature of the West principally with that 
stream of literature which flowed to the West through the 
popular books ‘ Barlaam and Joasaph ’ and ‘ Kalilah and 
Dimnah which originated in India, but later became absolutely 
international. But in Germany it is most familiar through 
Eiickert’s beautiful poem ‘ Es war ein Mann in Syrerland 


1 Thus Bspicy, ftw. fit., 1, 90 H., and M. Ebtolantli, Dir olftnii'aMa Oikt 

(Laipzig, 1687), pp. 809 ft. 
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whose immediate source is a Persian poem by Jel41-ed-din Eumi/ 
Ernst Kuhn has traced throughout all the literatures of the 
world the “ circulation of this truly non-sectarian parable which 
has served equally for the edification of Brahmans, Jainas, 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Christians and Jews.”* 

As with this parable, so with many moral narratives of 
the Mahahhdrata, one might be inclined to trace them back to 
Buddhistic sources. On closer scrutiny, however, they could 
equally well have been drawn from that source of popular nar¬ 
ratives which was alike at the disposal of Brahmans, Buddhists 
and other sects. Thus, for example, the stories of King Sibi 
not only look very Buddhistic, but, in a text belonging to the 
Tipitaka* the legend is actually already related, how this self- 
sacrificing king tears out both his eyes in order to give them to 
a beggar. In the Mahahharata the story is told in three different 
versions,* how the king cuts the flesh from his own body piece¬ 
meal and gives up his life, in order to save the life of a dove 
which is pursued by a hawk. This same king l^ibi, however, 
already plays a part in the old heroic legends of Yayati. He is 
one of the four pious grandsons of this king, who offer him their 
places in heaven and finally ascend to heaven with him.® The 
description, too, of the immeasurable riches and the tremendous 
generosity of Sibi in another place, where he is glorified as a 
pious sacrificer, who gives the Brahmans as many oxen as rain¬ 
drops fall upon the earth, as there are stars in the sky and grains 
of sand in the bed of the Ganges, is distinctly brahmanical in 
colouring.* 


1 Friedrich Rfickert’s Werke, pobl. by C, Beyer, Vol. I, pp*104 f. The Feraian 
poem from the second Diwan of Jelftl-ed-dtn BAml, translated by Joseph t. Blamm«:, 
Oetehiehte der sehSnen Bedekilruts Persietu, Vienna, 1816, p. 183. Cf. also B. Boxberger, 
BUckert Studien, pp. 85 f., 94 ff. 

* In the • Pestgruss an 0. v. Bfihtlingk Stnttgart, 1888, pp. 68-76.* 

* CariySpitaka, I, 8. Cf. also the Stvi-JStaka (J&tdkag, ed. V. FanshSH, IV, 401 ff.. 

No. 499) and Benfey, loo. aiU, I, ff. 

* in, 180 f.; 197, Xin, 32. See Qriffith, Idylls from the Banakrit, pp. 128 ff. 

(‘ The Suppliant Dove 

* I, 86 and 93, Cf. above, p. 834. 

* Vn, 58. The legend of Sibi, too, which is related in m, 168, is quite 
brahmanioal. Here, at the wish of a Rrabman, be unbesitatinj^ kills hk own son 
and—even eats him himself, because the Brahman commands iti. On the "other hand, 
the narrative of King Suhotra and Sibi (HI, 194) looks more Buddhistic, and, in fkct. 
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To the stories of self-sacrifice so popular in ascetic poeky, 
belongs also the touching narrative of the huntsman and the 
doves/ which has also been included in one recension of the 
Paflcatantra.” Love of one’s enemy, and self-denial can hardly 
go further than in this ‘ sacred, sin-destroying Itihasa which 
relates how the male dove burns himself in the fire for the 
wicked hunter, who has caught his beloved wife because he has 
no other food to offer the * guest how the dove follows her 
husband into death, and how the wicked hunter, deeply touched 
by the great love and self-sacrifice of the pair of doves, gives up 
wild life, becomes an ascetic and finally also seeks death in the 
fire.* 

Another side of ascetic morality is illustrated by the story 
of the pious ascetic Mudgala, who does not want to go to heaven : 

As Mudgala is so wise and pious, a messenger of the gods appears, in 
order to lead him up to heaven. But Mudgala is careful enough to enquire 
first what the heavenly life is like. The messenger of the gods then 
describes to him all the glories of heaven and all the bliss which there awaits 
the pious. Certainly, he cannot conceal the fact that this bliss is not of 
eternal duration. Everyone must reap the fruits of his actions. When 
once the Karman is exhausted, then one must descend again from heaven 
and begin a new existence. Then Mudgala will have none of such a heaven; 
he devotes himself afresh to ascetic practices and finally through deep 
meditation (dhydnayoga) and complete indifference towards the sense-world 
attains to that highest place of Viipnu, in which alone the eternal bliss of 
Nirvana is to be found.* 

The doctrine of Karman^ Action, which is the fate of man, 
the first appearance of which we observed in the Upani§ads,* 
forms the subject of many profound narratives in the MaMhMrata. 


though n% longer referring to Sibi, aetueUy recurs in Buddhist literature (Jitafca No. 181). 
Cf. T. W. Bhys Davids, BuddhiH Birth 8torie$, London, 1680, pp. zxii-sxvm, B. 0. 
Franke, WZEIC., 20, 1606, pp. 620 If. 

Xn, 146-149. 

• See Benfey, loc cit., I, 365 f., II, 247 ff. 

^ The stoiy can hardly be Buddhistic, as Buddhism does not advise religious 
suicide. Otiber sects, t.g., the Jainae, recommend it. 

* m, 260 f. E. Windisch (Fstttohrift Kuhn, pp. 4 f.) sees in this Mnd|^ the 
prototype of the Buddhist Mandgalj^yuia who visits ths heavens and bdle. 

■ See above, 298 f. 

46-1866 B. 
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One of the most beautiful is that of the Snake, Death, Fate and 
Action. The contents are briefly as follows: 

Gautami, an old and pious Brahman woman, one day finds her son 
dead. A snake has bitten him. The grim hunter Arjunaka drags the 
snake along by a rope and asks Gautami how he shall kill the wieked 
murderer of her son. Gautami replies that through the killing of the 
snake her child will not be restored to life; nor would any good arise from 
it; for by the killing of a living being one only burdens oneself with guilt. 
The hunter objects, saying that it is good to kill enemies, even as Indra 
killed Vrtra. But Gautami can see no good in torturing and killing 
enemies. Then the snake also joins in the conversation. It says that it is 
not to blame for the death of the boy. It was Mftyu, Death, who only 
employed it as his instrument. Now, while the snake and the hunter are 
in violent dispute as to whethei the snake was to blame for the death of the 
child or not. the god of death, Mrtyu, appears himself and declares that 
neither the snake nor he himself were to blame for the boy’s death, but 
Fate {Kdla, ‘ time ’): for everything that happens, happens through Kala; 
everything that exists, exists through Kala. ” As the clouds are driven 
hither and thither by the wind ”, so also death is under the sway of fate. 
While the hunter insists on the point of view that both the snake and 
Mfiyu are guilty of the child's death, Kala himself appears, and declares: 

” Neither I nor death (Mrtyu) nor this snake here is to blame for the 
death of any being, 0 hunter, we are not the cause. Action (Kannan) it 
is, which has driven us to it; there is no other cause of his destruction, 

only through his own action was he killed.As the potter shapes out 

of a lump of clay everything he desires, so man attains only that fate which 
he has prepared for himself by his action. As light and shade are always 
most closely connected with each other, so also the deed and the doer are 
closely connected through everything which he himself has done.” llien 
Gautami consoles herself with the thought that the death of her son was 
the necessary effect of his and her own Karman.' 

How human beings are to behave towards death, is a 
question which Indian thinkers and poets have again and again 
treated in innumerable maxims, and also in many a consolatory 
story.* One of the most beautiful of these stories is that*of the 
YuHiu'e and Jackal and the Dead Child, the contents of which 
shall again only be briefly indicated; 

The only little son of a Brahman had died. Lamenting and weeping, 
the relatives carried the corpse of the little ehild out to the place of burial. 

‘ xm, If. 

* Sae above, p. 278 and L&dera in ZDMG., 68, 1904,< 1 ^. 707 ft. 
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In their grief they could not bear to part from their dead darling. Attracted 
by the sounds of lamentation, a vulture comes flying to the place, and 
explains to them how futile are all lamentations for the dead. No mortol 
returns to life when he has once succumbed to Kala;^ therefore they 
should return home without delay. Consoled to some extent, the mourners 
begin the homeward journey Then a jackal comes towards them and 
reproaches them with want of love, because they leave their own child 
so quickly. Sadly they turn back again. Here the vulture awaits 
them and reproves them for their weakness. One should not mourn 
for the dead, but for one’s own self. This one should above all cleanse 
from sin, not weep for the dead; for all the weal and woe of man depends 
only on the Karman. '* The wise man and the fool, the rich man and 
the poor man, they all come into the power of Kala, with their 
good and bad deeds What do you want with your mourning? Why 
do you complain of death?” and so on. Again the mourners turn 
homewards and again the jackal exhorts them not to give up their love 
towards their offspring; one should make efforts against fate, for it may 
perhaps after all still be possible to restore the child to life Whereupon 
the vulture remarks: ” A thousand years old am I, but I have never seen a 

dead person come to life again.Those who do not care for their mother 

and father, their relatives and friends so long as they are alma, commit a 
crime against morality. But of what benefit is your weeping to one who 
does not see with his eyes, who does not move and is absolutely dead?” 
Again and again does the vulture urge the mourners to return home, whilst 
the jackal tells them to return to the burial place. This is repeated several 
times. Vulture and jackal thereby pursue their own ends, for they are 
both hungry, and greedy for the corpse. At lost god Siva, urged by his 
wife Uma, has pity on the poor relatives and lets the child become alive 
again.’ 

But it is not only the morality of asceticism which finds 
expression in the moral narratives of the MaMhh&rata. Many 
of them appeal to us particularly for the reason that they teach 
more the every-day morality which is rooted in the love between 
husband and wife, parents and children. One of the prettiest 
of these narratives is that of Cirakarin or the Youth Pondet- 
well,* who is instructed by his father to kill his mother who has 
sinned grievously. As he is by nature slow and considers every¬ 
thing at length, he delays the execution of the command, and 

1 KSla is not only * time * snd * fate ’, but also ' destiny of deatb '. 

’ xn. m 

* xn, S60, translated by neaasen, Fisr phtlosophisehs fsuts ies MtMbUfSUm, 
pp. 437444. 
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considers from this and that point of view, whether he should 
carry out his father’s command and burden himself with matri* 
cide, or neglect his duty to his father. While he is pondering 
so long, his father returns, and, as his anger has in the mean¬ 
time vanished, he rejoices deeply that his son Ponder-well bas, 
true to his name, pondered the matter so long. In the centre 
of this narrative, which is presented in simple popular tone with 
a certain humour, stands the soliloquy of the youth. In beautiful 
words he speaks of paternal love and filial duties, and in still 
more beautiful words, of maternal love: 

** So long as one has a mother one is well cared for; when she is lost, 
one is without protection He who enters his house with the cry 
' 0 mother *! is oppressed by no sorrow, is undisturbed by age though he 
were robbed of all his wealth. Though one has sons and grandsons, even 
though one is full a hundred years old, when he comes to his mother he 
behaves like a two-year old child .... When he has lost his mother, then a 
man becomes old, then he becomes unhappy, then the world is empty for 
him. There is no cool shade like a mother, there is no refuge like a mother, 
there is no beloved like a mother. 

The main point of all these narratives lies in the speeches 
of the characters. But I liave already mentioned that many 
so-called Itihdsas are actually only short introductions and frames 
of didactic dialogues, so that we can call them Itihdsa-samvddas, 
Some of these dialogues rank equally with the best similar pro¬ 
ductions of the CJpanisad-literature and of the Buddhistic litera¬ 
ture. The saying of King Janaka of Videha, after he has 
obtained peace of mind sounds as though it had been taken from 
an Upanisad: “0, immeasurable is my wealth, for I possess 

nothing. Though the whole of Mithila bum, nothing of mine 
burns.”* And the verses of the courtesan Pingald, who is bereft 
of her lover at the trysting-place, and after overcoming her grief. 


^ Xn, 178. J. Muir (Metrkal Tranalationst p. 50) translAtes : 

" How vast mj wealth, what joy I taste. 

Who Qothing own and nought desirat 
Were this fair citv wrapped in fire. 

The Same no goods of mine would watte.” 

Miihitt is the residence of Janaka. Cf. JStaha (ed. Fansbdll}, Vol. V, p. 253 (Verse 18 
of the Ronakajitaka No. 529), and Vol. VI, p, 54 (No. 589). B. O. Krcmhe, ^XlSkM., 20. 
1906, pp. 852 f. 
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attains to that deep calmness of soul which has always been the 
highest aim of all Indian ascetic wisdom, verses which end in 
the words: Calmly sleeps PingalS, after she has put non- 

desire in the place of wishes and hopesS” recall the Buddhist 
nun-songs (TheUgHthd). As occasionally in the Upani^ads,* so 
also in the dialogues in the Mahdhhdrata, it is often people of 
despised caste and low rank, who are in the possession of the 
highest wisdom. Thus the Brahman Kau^ika is instructed by 
Dharmavyddha, the pious hunter and dealer in meat, upon 
philosophy and morality, and especially about the theory that not 
birth, but virtuous life, makes one a Brahman.* Thus also the 
pedlar Tuladhdra appears as the teacher of the hrahmanical ascetic 
Jsjali.* This Itihasa-dialogue is so important in the history of 
Indian ethics, that it merits being given here in extract: 

The Brahman Jajali lived as a hermit in the forest, and gave himself 
up to the most frightful austerities. Clothed in rags and skins, stiff with 
dirt, he wandered through the forest in rain and storm, undertook severe 
fasts, and defied every inclemency of the weather. Once he stood in the 
forest, deep in yoga, like a wooden post, without moving. There a pair of 
birds came flying towards him, and in the hair of his head, which was 
dishevelled by the storm and matted with the dirt and rain, they built a 
nest. When the yogin noticed this, he did not stir, but remained standing 
immovable as a pillar, till the female bird had laid eggs in the nest on his 
head, till the eggs were hatched and the young birds were fledged and had 
flown away. After this mighty feat of asceticism, Jijali, filled with pride, 
shouts exultingly into the forest: “I have reached the essence of all 
devotion.” Then a heavenly voice answered him out of the regions of the 
air: ” In devotion thou art not even equal to Tuladhara, 0 JSjali, and 
not even this very wise Tuladhara, who dwells in Benares, may speak of 
himself as thou speakest.” Then JSjali becomes very disheartened, and 
went to TuladhSra at Benares, to see in what manner the latter had 
advanced so far in devotion. Tuladhara, however, is a pedlcu* in Benares, 
where he keeps an open shop and sells all kinds of spices, healing herbs, 
and so on. To the enquiry of the Brahman Jnjali as to whereof his 

^ Xn, 174; 178, 7 f. Cf, 0. BOhtlingk, InHsehe SjfrUehe, Nos. 1000 f. Baddhistifi 
parallels are quoted by B. 0. Franks, WZXM., 80, 1006, pp. 846 t 

* Bee above, pp. 196 f. 

* m, 207-916. 

* xn, 961-864: traaatoted by Deueaen, Viar pMloaopMroke ^eeie dea MM* 
bhSratom, pp. 418486. 
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renowned devotion consists, he replies in a long speech upon morality, 
beginning with the words: 

“ I know, O Jajali, the eternal law with all its secrets; it is known 
to men as the old doctrine, beneficial to all, the doctrine of love.^ A 
manner of life which is combined with complete harmlessness, or only with 
slight harm, to all beings, that is the highest devotion; in accordance Vith 
this I live, O Jajali. With wood and grass which others have out, I have 
built myself this hut. Bed lac, lotus-root, lotus-fibres, all kinds of sweet 
perfumes, many kinds of juices and drinks, with the exception of intoxicat¬ 
ing drinks, I buy and sell without deception. He, 0 Jajali, who is a 
friend of all beings and always rejoices in the well-being of all in thought, 
word and deed, he knows the moral law. I know neither favour nor 
disfavour, neither love nor hatred. I am the same towards all beings: see, 
Jajali, that is my vow. I have equal balances* for all beings, 0 
Jajali. . . .If one fears no being, and no being fears one, if one has 
preference for nobody and hates nobody, then he becomes united with 
Brahman.” 

Then follows a long explanation of AhimBd, the commandment of 
non-violence. There is no higher law than forbearance towards all living 
beings. Therefore the breeding of cattle is cruel, because it involves the 
torturing and killing of animals. Cruel, too, is the keeping of slaves, 
and traffic in living creatures. Even agriculture is full of sin, for the 
plough wounds the earth and kills many innocent animals. Jajali objects 
that without agriculture and cattle-breeding people could not exist and could 
not find food, and that sacrifices, too, would be impossible if animals might 
not be killed and plants not be destroyed. Thereupon TuladhSra replies 
with a long discourse upon the true sacrifice, which should be offered with¬ 
out the desire for reward, without priestly deception, and without the kill¬ 
ing of living beings. Finally Tuladhara calls on the birds which had nested 
in the hair of Jajali’s head as witnesses for his doctrine, and they, too, 
confirm that the true religion consists in forbearance towards all human 
beings. 


The sharp contrast between the brahmanical morality and 
that of Indian asceticism can nowhere be so well observed as 
in the Dialogue between Father and Son,* in which the father 
represents the standpoint of the Brahman, and the son that of 

* Maitra (in the Pili of the Boddbists, metta) means ' friendship ’ and is the 
tedinieat expression for loos Unoardt alt beings, which differs from the Christian brotherly 
lore in extending beyond human beings to the animals also. 

* ^6 imme of the pedlar, TtilidhSra, signifies : ' He who bolds the scales '. 

* XH, 176, repeated in bnt slightly different wording in XIX, 377; translated into 
Engllkh by J. Mnir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. S8*n; hito Cfennan 
by Deossen, Vier pkilosopHisehe Texts des MitiOhlaratam, pp. 118-133. 
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the ascetic who has severed himself from the priestly religion. 
The view of life represented by the son is that of the Buddhists 
and the Jainas/ without, however, being limited to these. It 
would be premature to declare the dialogue, of which a partial 
translation here follows, or even only single verses of it, to be 
‘ Buddhistic ’ or ‘ borrowed from the Buddhists ’: 

A Brahman, who took delight in learning the Veda, had an intelli¬ 
gent son, Intelligent (Medhavin) by name. This son, who was learned in 
all things pertaining to salvation, morality and practical life, and saw 
clearly into the true nature of the world, spoke in this wise to his father, 
who took delight in learning the Veda; 

Son 

“ Since soon the days of mortals end, 

How ought the wise their lives to spend ? 

What course should I, to duty true. 

My sire, from youth to age pursue? 

Father 

“ Begin thy course with study; store 
The mind with holy Vedie lore. 

That stage completed,—seek a wife. 

And gain the fruit of wedded life, 

A race of sons by rites to seal. 

When thou art gone, thy spirit’s weal. 

Then light the sacred fires, and bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 

When age draws nigh, the world forsake. 

Thy chosen home the forest make; 

And there, a calm, ascetic sage, 

A war against thy passions wage. 

That, cleansed from every earthly stain, 

Thou may’st supreme perfection gain.* 


1 Almost every verse which is uttered by the son h«ce in the Mahllbkir<aa could 
just u well occur in a Buddhistic or Jinistic text. As a matter of fact XD, 174, 7>9, 
does recur in the Uttartdhyaysna-Satra (14, 31-38) of the Ja^, and XII, 174, 18 
oMimponds almost literally with the verses of the Buddhist Dhammapada, 47 f. A 
diah>goe occurs also in the JTitaka No, 609, ef. J. Oharpentkc, XDUQ., 83, 1909, 736 ff. 

* That is the bnihmanioal doctrine of the idramas, s. above, p. 308. 
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And art thou then, my father, wise, 

When thou dost such a life advise? 

What wise or thoughtful man delights 
In formal studies, empty rites? 

Should such pursuits and thoughts engage 
A mortal more than half his age? 

The world is ever vexed, distressed; 

The noiseless robbers never rest. 


Father 

“ Tell how the world is vexed, distressed; 
What noiseless robbers never rest? 

What means thy dark, alarming speech? 
In plainer words thy meaning teach. 


Son 

“ The world is vexed by death; decay 
The frames of mortal wears away. 

Dost thou not note the circling flight 
Of those still robbers, day and night. 

With stealthy tread which hurrying past, 
Steal all our lives away at last? 

When well I know how death infests 
This world of woe, and never rests. 

How can I still, in thoughtless mood. 
Confide in future earthly good? 

Since life with every night that goes, 

Still shorter, and yet shorter grows. 

Must not the wise perceive how vain 
Are all their days that yet remain? 

We, whom life’s narrow bounds confine, 
Like fish in shallow water, pine. 

While men, on other thoughts are bent,— 
Like those on gathering flowers intent,—> 
As lambs by wolves are snatched away,— 
They fall to death a sudden prey, 

Before they yet the good have gained 
For which they eveiy nerve had strained. 
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No moment lose; in serious mood 
Begin at once to practise good; 

To-morrow's task to-day conclude; 

The evening’s work complete at noon 
No duty can be dime too soon. 

Who knows whom death may seize to-night? 
And who shall see the morning light? 

And death will never stop to ask, 

If thou hast done, or not, thy task. 

While yet a youth, from folly cease; 

Thi'ough virtue seek for calm and peace. 

So shalt thou here attain renown. 

And future bliss thy lot shall crown. 

Death interrupts the futile dreams 
Of men who, plunged in various schemes. 

Are thinking: * This or that is done; 

This still to do; that just begun.’ 

As toiTents undermine the ranks 
Of stately trees that crown their banks. 

And sweep them downwards to the main. 
Death tears from earth those dreamers vain. 

While some are all on traffic bent. 

And some on household cares intent. 

Are fighting hard with pressing need, 

And struggling wives and babes to feed. 

Or with some other ills of life 
Are waging an incessant strife; 

Death these hard toiling men uproots. 

Before they yet have reaped the fruits 
Of all their labour, all their thought, 

Of all the battles they have fought. 

Death spares no class, no rank, no age; 

He carries off the fool, the sage. 

The knave, the saint, the young, the old, 

The weak, the strong, the faint, the bold. 

As soon as men are bom, decay 
* And death beg^ to haunt their way. 

How'can’st thou, thoughtless, oweless, rest, 
-When endless woes thy life infest; 

When pains and pangs thy strength consume,— 
Thy frame to dissolution doom? 

47-^1899 B. 
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Forsake the busy haunts of meui 
For there has death his favourite den. 

In lonely forests seek thy home, 

For there the gods delight to roam. 

Fast bound by old attachment's spell, 

Men love amid their kin to dwell, 

This bond the sage asunder tears; 

The fool to rend it never dares. 

Thou dost advise that I should please 
With sacrifice the deities. 

Such rites I disregard as vain; 

Through these can none perfection gain. 

Why sate the gods, at cruel feasts, 

With fiesh and blood of slaughtered beasts? 

Far other sacrifices I 
Will offer unremittingly; 

The sacrifice of calm, of truth. 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth. 

Of life serenely, purely, spent. 

Of thought profound on Brahma bent. 

Who offers these, may death defy. 

And hope for immortality. 

And then thou say'st that I should wed. 

And sons should gain to tend me, dead, 

By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

When 1 am gone, my spirit’s weal. 

But I shall ask no pious zeal 
Of sons to guard my future weal. 

No child of mine shall ever boast 
His rites have saved his father’s ghost. 

There is no greater treasure for the Brahman than solitude, equani¬ 
mity, truth, virtue, steadfastness, mildness, uprightness, and the renun¬ 
ciation of all dealings. How shall treasures, relatives, of a wife, profit 
thee, 0 Brahman, as thou must die? Seek the self (the fttman) which is 
hidden within thee I Whither have thy ancestcn*, whither has thy father 
departed?” 

% 

Thus this dialogue, apparently moving entirely in Buddhistic 
ranges of thought, leads into the &tman-theory of the VedSnia, 


tnruulated by J. Hair, toe eit. 
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with which we became acquainted in the Upanisade. AfNf ibi$ hi 
by no means remarkable. The ancient Indian sects of aseetios 
hardly differed more distinctly from one another than, for in¬ 
stance, the various Protestant sects in Great Britain to-day. It 
is therefore no wonder that, in the edifying stories, dialogues 
and maxims of the ascetic poetry which has been embodied in the 
MahSbhdrata, there are to be found so many thoughts which arc 
in accord with the Upani^ads, as well as with the sacred texts 
of the Buddhists and the Jainas. 

The Didactic Sections op the Mahabharata* 

Most of the Itihasas and ItihEsa-samvIdas discussed in the 
preceding chapter are to be found in the numerous and extensive 
didactic sections of the Mahabharata. Such sections, now 
shorter, now longer, are scattered in almost all the books of the 
Mahdbhdrata, and they deal with the three things which the 
Indians term Niti, i.e., worldly wisdom, especially for kings, 
therefore also ‘ politics ’, Dharma, i.e., systematic law as well 
as general morality, and Moksa, i.e., ‘ liberation ’, as the ffnal 
aim of all philosophy. These things are, however, not always 
presented in the form of pleasing narratives and beautiful sayings; 
we also find long sections containing dry-as-dust discussions, 
especially upon philosophy in Book XII and upon law in 
Book XIII. 

It may already be seen from our outline of the contents 
that Books XII and XIII have nothing at all to do with the 
actual epic, but that the events related in Book XIV are con¬ 
nected directly with the end of Book XL The interpolation of 
these two extensive books is made possible by the singular legend 
which we have already considered above. Bhlsma, pierced by 
countless arrows, lies on the battle-field, but, as he can determine 
the hour of his death for himself, decides to die half a year later.* 

* Os atylo and eontanis of theae didactic Bectiooa 0 / 0. Strawa, ZDHOr.i 
1908, pp 661 ff., asd Eihi$eh 0 Prohlme aut detn MaMhhirata, Pirenze liKLS (hem QSAI., 
M. 1011). 

* Cf, above, p 810, Note 1. V. V Iyer, Notes of 0 of the fireliminarp 

Ohoptora of ike MohSbMrata, pp. ff.; asd 01denbei|f, Doe JfolUttUrats, pp. 76 ff., 
ttofidim, bfoat Spie of Mia, pp. 881 ff., at^lioB to tbeaa books XIII) Uio tens 
' paando-epio'. 
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The intervening period is used by the mortally wounded hero', 
who is at the same time a lawyer, a theologian, and a yogin, to 
lecture Yudhi?thira upon philosophy, morality and law. 
Book XU begins with Yudhisthira being in despair because so 
many brave warriors and near relatives have been massacred. 
He bursts out into self-accusations, and resolves, in his despair, 
to withdraw from the world and end his life as a forest hermit. 
The brothers try to dissuade him from it, and this gives rise to 
long detailed discussions whether renunciation and retirement 
from the world, or whether the fulfilment of the duties of a house¬ 
holder and king are right. The wise Vyasa also is present, and 
declares that a king should first fulfil all his duties, and retire 
into the forest only in the evening of his life. However, he 
refers Yudhisthira to BhTsma, who will instruct him fully in all 
the duties of a king. So Yudhisthira, after he has been con¬ 
secrated as king, actually goes with a great retinue to BhTsma, 
who is still lying on the battle-field, in order to question him 
first upon the duties of a king, and further upon other matters. 
The speeches of BhTsma upon law, morality and philosophy fill 
Books XII and XIII. 

The first half of Book XII (3mti Parvan)^ consisting of 
the two sections ‘ Instruction in a king’s duties ’ and * Instruction 
in the law in cases of distress and danger deals above all 
with the dignity and duties of a king, teachings of politics 
(nlti) being occasionally inserted, and further also with the 
duties of the four castes and the four stages of life (a^ramas) 
generally, with duties towards parents and teachers, the right 
conduct in distress and danger, self-restraint, asceticism and 
love of truth, the relationship between the three aims of life,* 
and so on. The second half of the book, containing the section 
of the “Instruction in the duties which lead to liberation,’** is 
principally of philosophical content. Yet we find here besides 
long, dry and often confused discussions upon cosmogony, psycho¬ 
logy, the principles of ethics or the doctrine of liberation, many 


^ Btiadharminu^SBanaparraQ (I'lSO) and ApaddharminttMaanapatTan (181*178). 
a Dbuma, artba and lOma, oft «lK)Te. p, 985 Note. 

MdeaadhannbituiflBana (17i ff.), completely iranalat^ in Deuawn'a ^ Vier fiAj|o» 
tophioeho ToaAo dot MaMbhafatam. 
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of the most beautiful legends, parables, dialogues and moral 
aphorisms, some of which have already been discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. And though this Book XII as a whole only 
presents an inartistically jumbled compilation, it yet contains 
many a priceless gem of poetry and wisdom. This book is of 
inestimable value, too, as a source for Indian philosophy. 

While Book XII can be termed, in a certain sense, a 
‘ manual of philosophy ’, Book XIII (Anui&sana-Pcm>an) is 
essentially nothing but a manual of law. Indeed, there are large 
portions in this book which contain nothing but quotations from, 
or exact parallels to, well-known law-books, s.gf., that of Manu. 
We shall see in a later section that Indian legal literature, too, 
consists mainly of metrical text-books and can be classed as 
didactic poetry. The only distinction between Book XIII of 
the Mahabharata and the law-books (DharmaSa^tras) is that in 
the former the dry presentation is frequently interrupted by the 
narration of legends, which indeed are mostly extremely silly 
and insipid.* While Book XJ/, even though it did not belong to 
the original epic, yet was probably inserted at a comparatively 
early date, there can be no doubt with regard to Book XIII, that 
it was made a component part of the Mahabharata at a still later 
time. It bears all the marks of a later fabrication. Nowhere in 
the Mahdbh&rata, to mention only one thing, are the claims of 
the Brahmans to supremacy over all other strata of society vindi¬ 
cated in such an arrogant and exaggerated manner as in Book XIII. 
A large part of the book deals with the Danadharma, i.e., the 
laws and precepts upon generosity; generosity, however, is always 
to be understood only in the sense of the giving of presents to 
the Brahmans. 

Besides in these two books, and apart from smaller passages 
not exceeding one or two cantos, we also find large didactic 
sections in Books III, V, VI, XI and XIV. We find in Book III 
(28-33) a long conversation between DraupadT, Yudhisthira and 
Bhlma upon ethical questions, in which DraupadT quoj^s a 
dialogue between Bali and PrahlSda and a * Niti of Birhaspati 


1 Of th 9 kind quoted ebore, pp. 854 f. 
* in, 8a. 61. 
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In the same book we find (205>216) the dissertations of 
Mdrkandeya upon the virtues of women (206 f.), upon forbear¬ 
ance towards living beings (Ahimsa, 206-208), upon the power 
of destiny, renunciation of the world and liberation, upon doctrines 
of the Saipkhya philosophy (210) and of the Vedanta (211), i^)on 
the duties towards parents (214 ff.) and others. Book V contains 
long lectures of Vidura upon morality and worldly wisdom (33-40) 
and the philosophical doctrines of the eternally young Sanatsujdta 
(41-46). In Book VI (26-42) we meet with the famous 
Bhagavadgita, to which the Anugltd in Book XIV (16-61) forms 
a kind of continuation or supplement.* The consolatory speeches 
of Vidura in Book XI (2-7) again move in the province of ethics. 

Of all these didactic portions of the Mdhahhdmta, none has 
attained to such popularity and fame as the Bhagavadgita* or 
the ‘ Lord’s Song ’. In India itself there is scarcely any book 
which is read so much and esteemed so highly as the Bhagavad¬ 
gita. It is the sacred book of the Bhagavatas, a Visnuite sect, 
but it is a book of devotion and edification for every Hindu, to 
whatever sect he may belong. The historian Kalhana* relates 
of a king of Kashmir, Avantivarman, who died in 883 A.D., 
that in the hour of his death he had the Bhagavadgita read to 
him from beginning to end whereupon, thinking of Visnu’s 
heavenly abode, he gladly yielded up his spirit. And he was not 
the only Hindu to find consolation in this book in the hour of 
his death. There are many educated Hindus to-day who know 
the whole poem from memory. Countless are the manuscripts 
of it which have been preserved. And since it was printed for 
the first time in the year 1809 in Calcutta, hardly a year elapses 
without a new reprint of the work appearing in India. Count¬ 
less also are the translations into modern Indian languages. 


^ The three philosophical poems Bhaottvad^tS, Sdnatauji&va and AnugfSf have 
been translated into English by Kishinftth Trimbak Telang in SBE., Vol. 6, and into 
German by Deassen, Vier pkilosophisehe Texit dis MahShhiratam. 

* The full title is Bhagavadgiti upanuadal^, " the esoteric doctrin^ delivered by 
the Ekalted One Bhagavat “ the Exalted One, the Adorable ”, is the epithet of the God 
Vifpn incarnated as Efepa, who recites to Arjnna the doctrines contain^ in the poem. 
Besides, Bhagavadgiti the short title Gtti ii.e., ‘ the song' per excellence) is entrent 
in Indk. 

• BijtttaraAgiifl, V, 125. 
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Outside India, too, the BkagavadgUa, has gained many 
admirers. The Arabian traveller Alb§runl knew the poem per¬ 
fectly and appreciated it very highly.* In Europe the poem was 
first made known by means of the English translation by Chas. 
Wilkins (London, 1786). The critical text-edition by August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, which appeared in 1823, with a Latin 
translation appended, was of great importance. It was through 
this work that Wilhelm von Humboldt became acquainted with 
the poem, and his great enthusiasm about it has already been 
mentioned.* He placed the Bhagavadg^td far above Lucretius 
and even above Parmenides and Empedokles, and declared “ that 
this episode of the Mahdhhdrata is the most beautiful, nay perhaps 
even the only truly philosophical poem which we can find in all 
the literatures known to us.” Wilhelm von Humboldt dealt in 
detail with the poem in a long dissertation of the Berlin Academy 
(1826-26), Vher die unter dem Namen Bhagavadgtid hekannte 
Episode des Mahdhhdrata,’ and in a lengthy review of Schlegel’s 
edition and translation.* It was translated repeatedly into 
^ropean languages.' 

^ The poem is to be found in a place where one would least 
pt all expect it, at the beginning of Book VI, where the descrip- 
.tions of the great fight commence. All preparations for the 
"battle have been made. The two armies confront each other 
ready for the fray. Then Arjuna lets his war-chariot halt between 
the two armies and surveys the hosts of the Eauravas and 
Pandavas armed for the fight. And as he sees on both sides 
fathers and grandfathers, teachers, uncles and brothers, sons 
and grandsons, friends, fathers-in-law and companions he is 

t See B. C. Sacheu, Alberuni'a India, I, p. xxxTiii; II, Index e.v. Cfftd, 

* See above, p. 16. Of. Oea. Werke of W. v. Humboldt, I, pp, 98 and 111. 

* Aleo Oea. Warke, I, 26-109. 

In Schlegel’s Indiache Bibliothek, Vol. 11, 1624, pp. 218 ff.. 328 fl. Aleo Gw. 
Werke, I, 110-184. 

* English translations by J. C. Thomson, Hertford, 1866; E. T. Telang (ia vmcia, 
Bombay, 1876; prose in SBB., Vol. 8); John Danes (1882); Edwin Arnold {1S86); C. C. 
Caleb (1911); L. D. Barnett (in Temple Classics). Sanskrit text with Bngliwh IV^lation 
by Annie Beeant and Bhagavan Das, Benares, 1906. German translations by C. B. S. 
Psiper aeSB)} F. Lorinser (188^; R. Boxberger (1870); P. Denssen (in Viet phOo- 
sopMsehe Tsats dea MdkihkSratam)', B. Gaibe (1906, 2nd ed. 1921); and Xi. v. 
Sohroeder (Xena, 191S^. For other tranilations both in Indian vemacnlars and in European 
languages a. Holtsmann, Doa dfahdbMntfs, n, 190 f. 
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overcome by a feeling of deepest pity; horror seizes him at the 
thought that he is to hght against relatives and friends; it appears 
to him sin and madness to intend to murder those for whose very 
sake one otherwise goes to war. When Krspa reproaches him 
with weakness and soft-heartedness Arjuna declares that he is 
quite at a loss, that he does not know whether it is better to 
be victorious or to be defeated, and finally he implores Krsna 
to instruct him as to what he should really do in this conflict of 
duties. Thereupon Krsna answers him with a detailed philo¬ 
sophical discourse,' whqse immediate purpose is to convince 
Arjuna that it is his duty as a warrior to fight, whatever the con¬ 
sequences may be. Thus he says: 

“ Thou hast grieved over them for whom grief is unmeet, though 
thou speakest words of understanding. The learned grieve not for them 
whose lives are fled nor for them whose lives are not fled. 

Never have I not been never hast thou and never have these 
princes of men not been; and never shall time yet come when we shall 
not all be. 

As the Body’s Tenant goes through childhood and manhood and old 
age in this body, so does it pass to other bodies; the wise man is not 
confounded therein. 

It is these bodies of the everlasting, unperishing, incomprehensible 
Body-Dweller that have an end, as it is said. Therefore, fight, 0 thou of 
Bharata’s race. 

He who deems This to be a slayer, and he who thinks This to be 
slain, are alike without discernment; liiis slays not, neither Is it slain. 

This never is bom, and never dies, nor may it after being come 
again to be not; this unborn, everlasting, abiding Ancient is not slain 
when the body is slain. 

As a man lays aside outworn garments and takes others that are 
new, BO the Body-Dweller puts away outworn bodies and goes to others 
that are new. 

Weapons cleave not This, fire bums not This, waters wet not This, 
wind dries it not. 

Unshown is This called, unthinkable This, unalterable This; there¬ 
fore, knowing it in this wise, thou dost not well to grieve. 

1 On the teaching of the BkagavadgitS see B. O. Bbandarlcar, Vo^ifavim, SaivUm, 
etc. (OrondrisB III, 6), pp. 14 if.: and J. E. Carpenter, TkeSam in MeHatval India, 
London, 1981, pp. 2S0 if. Borne leea known monographs on the Otti ere duonased by F. 
E. PaToUni, GSAI., 84, 1911, pp. 895 ff. 

s n, 1148, 18-80, 88, 88, 95, translated by L. D. Bamett. ^ 
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So Kri^^a says: There is no csnse for mourning over the 
imminent murder, for man himself, i.e., the spiritt is eternal 
and indestructible, it is only the bodies which are destroyed.*^ 
And from this he leads on to exhort Arjuna to go forth into the 
righteous war in the spirit of his duty as a warrior. Happy the 
warrior to whose lot such a fight falls, which opens the gates 
of Heaven for him! If he does not fight he burdens himself 
with shame worse than death. If he falls in the battle, he is 
assured of heaven; if he is victorious he will rule the earth. 
Therefore he must in any case fight. However, all the subsequent 
explanations of the sage Krsna and later of the god, for in the 
course of the poem it is more and more the god Krsna who speaks 
to Arjuna, are in irreconcilable contradiction to this speech of the 
hero Krsna. For all the other expositions of the BhagavadgltS 
upon the ethics of action culminate in the doctrine that man 
should, indeed, act according to his duty, but without any con¬ 
sideration for success or failure, without troubling about the 
possible reward. For it is only such desire-less action which is 
to a certain extent compatible with the real ethical ideal which 
consists in the giving-up of all works, in non-action, in complete 
renunciation of the world. In fact, in spite of this, there still 
runs through the whole poem an unsolved contradiction between 
the quietistic morality of asceticism which points to meditation 
pursued quite apart from the world and the striving for the highest 
knowledge as the way to salvation, and the morality of action 
which, at least among the philosophers, has never been properly 
acknowledged in India. It is true that Kr^na teaches that there 
exist two paths to salvation, the path of knowledge and the path 
of action. But so long as the spirit is bound to the body, it would 
only be hypocrisy to say that man can live without perform¬ 
ing actions. For matt^ is always connected with Ourfos* 


^ Ther^ is no murder or act of violence which could not be justified by ‘^is misw* 
able sophistry. ^It is surprising that the pious readers of the GttH do not see this. On 
the unsolved and insoluble contradiction between the principles cf the OltA and the 
morality of war forming the starting-point of Epipa’s speedies, see W. Xi. Hare, MytUmtn 
of Eatt tmd WoH, Lmdoo., 1998, pp. 109 If. 

* On the Slqikhya doctrine of the three gnnas s. B. Oarbe, iHe 8Si(ikhyo- 
PhiloaophU, 9nd ed., Leipiig, 191T, pp. 272 If.; and 8. Dasgupta, Biitory of Mian 
Philosophy, I, pp. 948 ff. 

46—1998 B, 
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(constituents)— sattva (lightness, goodness), rajas (energy, pas¬ 
sion), tamas (darkness, heaviness, ignorance)—through which of 
necessity actions arise. All that man can do, therefore, is to fulfil 
his duty without wishes, without desires. For “ as the fire is 
concealed by smoke, as the mirror is covered by dirt, as« an 
embryo is protected by the amnion, so knowledge is surrounded 
by desire, that eternal enemy of the knower.”^ Therefore, he 
who acts without desire approaches the most closely to the real 
ideal, which lies on the path of knowledge. How high the 
Bhagaoadglta places knowledge as a way to salvation is shown 
by these verses (IV, 36 f.): 

“ Even if you are the most sinful of all sinful men, you will cross 
over all trespasses by means of the boat of knowledge alone. As a fire 
well kindled, 0 Arjuna! reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire of knowledge 
reduces all actions to ashes.”* 

And according to the Bhagavadgltd, too, he who, turned 
away entirely from all earthly things, strives for knowledge in 
meditation only, is a yogin, the ideal of the saint and the sage. 
The yogin maintains his calmness of soul “ in cold and heat, in 
joy and sorrow, in honour and dishonour A block of earth, a 
stone and a lump of gold are alike in value to him. He is one 
and the same to friends and foes, to strangers and relatives, to 
good people and bad. Sitting in a lonely place deep in contem¬ 
plation, “ he gazes without moving, at the tip of his nose. ‘ As 
a light does not flicker in a place where there is no wind ’: that 
is the simile, known from of old, for the yogin, who curbs his 
thoughts and yields himself entirely to absorption (yoga)/** But 
while in the tTpanisads meditation and thought are regarded as the 
only path to knowledge and salvation, the Bhagavadgltd knows 
yet another path, that of Bhakti, i.e., love and devotion towards 


» ni, 88 f. 

* Translated by E. T. Telang, 8BB., Vol. 8, p. 63. 

• VI, 749. In a letter to Oenta, Wilh. t. Homboldt writes that the ianaet will 

understand how deeply the Indian poem mnat hare impressed him. “ Nor I am not so 
onlike the ahtorhed ones (i.e.« yogins) who are described in it.'* (ffehri/ten eon Friedfieh 
ton Oentt, published by 6. Sohlesier. Mannheim, 1640, V, p. 800.) *' 
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God.* In answer to the question of Arjuna whether he wbff is 
unable to lend his spirit absolutely and entirely to abstraction is 
lost, Kr^na replies : “No one who has done good is quite lost. 
He who has done his duty in this world, is after death bom again 
according to his merits, in a good, pious family, and after several 
rebirths gradually obtains the capability of becoming a yogin. 

“ And even among all devotees,” says Ky^na,* “ he who, being 
full of faith, worships me, with his inmost self intent on me, is 
esteemed by me to be the most devoted.” Out of the love of God 
arises the knowledge of God, and true liberation. Kr?na teaches 
this again and again: 

I It IS this ides of Bhaktt whirh, more thsn anything else in the BhagmadgWi, 
reminds ns of Christtan ranges of thought Elsei^here too, the accord with Christian ideas 
IS so marked that the attempt of F Lormser, in the appendix to his translation (Broslan, 
1869), to prove Christian influence in the Bhagavadgita, must not be repudiated from the 
outset But Lorinser’s thorough investigation in itself proves that this is parallelism of 
development, highly interesting for the history of religion, and not a ease of borrowing. 
Lorinser is convinced " that the author of the BhaqavadgMd not only knew and frequently 
utilised the scriptures of the Neva Testament, but also wove into his system Christian 
ideas and views m general ", and be wishes to prove " that this much-admired monument 
of the ancient Indian mind, this most beautiful and moat exalted didactic poem, which can 
be regarded as one of the most precious blossoms of heathen philosophy, owes its purest 
and most highly praised doctrines for the most part " to Christian sources. Guided by 
such tendencies, Lonnsei has compared everything which in any way admits of com* 
parison But of the more than a hundred passages from the Gospels which Lorinser 
quotes as parallel with passages in the Bhagavad^ta, I have found twenty-five at the 
most that are of such a kind that a case of borrowing could be at all thought of, Not 
in one single mstance, however, is the resemblance such that the suppositiott of borrowing 
were more probable than that of an accidental agreement Mystical love towards God, 
too, IS not limited to Christianity. I nee'd refer only to Sufism, in which it plays no 

less a part than with the Christian mystics The expositions of Lorinser have indeed 

convinced few Indologists up to the present Even A. Weber, who himself (OHeehen 
tn Indten, SBA., 1690, p {^0) traces Bhakti back to Christian influences, is of opinion 

that Lorinser goes too far. E W. Hopkins (India, Old and New, New York, 1902. 

146 ff) IS the only scholar who has expressed a decided opinion in favour of the theory 
that the BhagavadgjtS was influenced by Christianity G. Howells (The Soul of India, 
London, 1918, 425 ff) compares the doctrines of the OttS with those of the New Teetameni, 
and seeks to trace points of agreement, without asserting that the GttS was depoident 
on Christianity Most scholars agree that the doctrine of Bhakti can be explahied by 
earlier Indian teachings, and that the hypothesis of Christian influence on the Bkagavad- 
glti IS unlikely, on historical grounds. Cf. J. Muir, Ind. Ant., 4, 1676, pp. 77 ff.; 

A. Barth, BHB., 11, 1665. pp. 67 f. (* Oeuvres ’ I, 370 f.) and The BeUgiom of India, 
transl., London, 1689, 220 f.; J. van den Gbeyn, Le Musion 17, 1886, pp. 57 ff.; L. J. 
Sedgwick, JHBAS., 28,1910, 111 ff.; A. B. Keith. IBAS., 1907, 490 ff.; Grienon, EBB. n 
(1909), pp. 647 ff.; and esp. B. Garbe, Die BhageoadfiH (9ind Id.), pp. 06 ff., end 
Indian und das Ckristentum, 1914, pp. 227 ff. 

* VI, 47. Branel. by K. T. Telang, SBB., Vol, 6, p. 79, 
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“ Even if a very ill-conduoted man worships me, not worshipping 
any one else, he must certainly be deemed to be good, for he has well 
resolved. He soon becomes devout of heart, and obtains lasting tran¬ 
quillity. (You may) affirm, 0 son of Kuntil that my devotee is never 
ruined. For, 0 son of Pfthal even those who are of sinful birth, women, 
Vai^yas, and Sildras likewise, resorting to me, attain the supreme goal. 
What then (need be said of) holy Brahmans and royal saints who are 
(my) devotees? . . . . 

The moral action and all the virtues of the yogin, too, gain 
their chief value through the love of God: 

“ Hateless toward all born beings, friendly, and pitiful, void of the 
thought of a Mine and an I, bearing indifferently pain and pleasure, 
patient, 

ever content, the Man of the Buie subdued of spirit and steadfast 
of purpose, who has set mind and understanding on Me and worships Me, 
is dear to Me 

He before whom the world is not dismayed and who is not dis¬ 
mayed before the world, who is void of joy, impatience, fear and dismay, 

desireless, pure, skilful, impartial, free from terrors, who renounces 
all undertakings and worships Me, is dear to Me 

The keiuel of all the ethical teachings of the Bhagamdgtt&f 
however, is contained in the verse which the commentators rightly 
call the * quintessence verse 

“ He who does My work, who is given over to Me, who is devoted 
to Me, void of attachment, without hatred to any bom being, 0 son of 
Pandu, comes to Me.”* 

Here is also expressed what according to the Bhagavad- 
gitd, constitutes liberation or the highest good: coming to, 
or union with, God. This is to be understood “ as elevation 
of the soul to a god-like state, as individual perpetuation in 
the presence of God ”*? 

There are, then, three paths which lead to this goal: the 
path of dutiful, desireless action, the path of knowledge,^ and 
the path of the love of God. And it is at least attempted, 
though not always successfully, to bring the three paths into 
harmony with one another. The first path can, indeed, be 

» IX, 80-88. Traasl. by K. T. Telang, 8BB., Vol. 8, p. 85. 

■ Xn, 18-16. Transl. by L. D. Bwaett. 

• XI, 55. Transl. by L. D. Barnett. 

* Oarbe, Die Bhagavadpits (find Bd.), p. 85. 
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combined with the third, and the love of God leads to the 
knowledge of God, thus meeting the second path. Thus the con¬ 
tradictions in the ethical teachings of the Bhagavadgtta can to a 
certain extent be overcome.* 

There are* however, other contradictions in the poem star¬ 
ing us in the face at every turn. Krsna invariably speaks of 
himself as a personal god, as the creator, who is eternal and im¬ 
perishable, but is nevertheless born into the world or creates 
himself at such times when a decrease in religion is imminent; 
this is especially the case in the passages dealing with bhakti 
(IV, 6 ff.). In other places, again, he teaches that he is in all 
beings, and all beings are in him (VI, 30 f.). “ This All is strung 
on me* like pearls on a string. I am the taste in the water, 0 son 
of KuntI, I am the light in the sun and moon, the syllable Om 
in all the Vedas, the sound in the atmosphere and the bravery in 
men ”, etc. (VII, 7 If.). This doctrine, according to which 
God is separate from the world, though at the same time imma¬ 
nent in it, is taught as a great secret (IX, 1 ff.). There is, 
however, a third category of passages where Krsna is not men¬ 
tioned at all, but which speak quite abruptly of the brahman 
(neuter) as the sole and highest world principle in the sense of 
the monism of the Upanisads. Moreover, side by side with 
verses mentioning the Veda in an almost scornful tone (II, 42 ff.), 
we find other passages recommending the sacrifices prescribed 
in the Veda, and even describing the sacrifice as ‘ a magic cow 
which fulfils all wishes ’ (III’ 10), which is difficult to reconcile 
with that * desireless action ’ that is so often praised. 

This doctrine of desireless action is sometimes described 
by the term Yoga. The same term is, however, used to denote 
various things. The usual meaning is what is generally under¬ 
stood by Yoga in Indian literature, i.e., the doctrine of absorp¬ 
tion, and of the methods by which man can withdraw from the 
sense-world and become entirely absorbed in the deity. It is in 
this sense that the Bhagavadgtta is sometimes called a Yogaiastra, 
or manual of Yoga. This * practical philosophy ’ of the yoga has 

^ Otto Stnuss, Problem* au$ iem MahibMnta, FirexuKe. 191S (GSAI.i 

34, 1911), pp. 809 ff., gives ft good sommftry of tbe etbici of the GStS, Vrbieh be presents 
as a compromise between tbe oontradietorjr doctrines. 
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its psychological and metaphysical foundation in the Saifikhya.'^ 
The S&ipkhya, however, teaches dilferentiation between spirit 
(puTusa) and matter (prakrti), plurality of souls, and independence 
and eternity of matter, and explains the creation as an unfolding 
of the world from original matter. Now all these are docfrines 
diametrically opposed to the doctrine of unity taught by the 
Upani?ads and the Vedanta. In spite of this, the passages deal¬ 
ing with the brahman, teach the doctrine of universal unity as 
well. 

How can all these contradictions be explained? Scholars 
are by no means unanimous on this point. Some are content 
to say that all these contradictions simply result from the fact 
that the Bhagavadgitd is not a systematic philosophical work, 
but a mystical poem, and that, in the words of Franklin Bdgerton, 
the most decided and consistent exponent of this opinion, it is 
“ poetic, mystical, and devotional, rather than logical and philo¬ 
sophical W. von Humboldt had already said: “It is a 
sage, speaking out of the fulness and inspiration of his knowledge 
and of his feeling, not a philosopher trained in a school, classify¬ 
ing his material in accordance with a definite method, and arriv¬ 
ing at the last principles of his doctrine by a skilful chain-work 
of ideas.”* On the other hand, other scholars maintain that 
there are limits even for mystical poetry, and that the contradic¬ 
tions in the Gita can better be explained by the assumption that 
the poem has not come down to us in its original form, but like 


^ In V, 4 f., if is explained svith great emphasis that SSrpIchya and Yoga are one. 
In XVni, 13, 8&tpbhye kptante cannot mean anything but ‘ in the S&nikhya Ryatem In 
XVUX, 19, gn^asaipkhySna ia explained by Safikara as ESpila Sistra. Eapila, the founder 
of the SSipkhya system, is called the first of the perfect sages, in X, 26. 

Uiber die unter dem Vfamen Bhagavad0S hekannte Episode des MahibhSrata, 
1825 (‘ Oesammelte Schriften ’ V, p. 325). The following take up more or less the same 
point of view; K. T, Telang, fiBE., Vol. 8, pp. 11 ff.; E. W. Hopkins, JBA3 , 1905, 
pp. 884 ff. and Cambridge HMory I, 273; L. v. Schroeder in the Introduction to his 
German translation; B. Faddegon, Qatfikara's Oft&bhUsya. toeqelieht en beoordeeld, Dm,, 
Amsterdam, 1906, pp. 12 if.,* D. van Hinloopen Labberton, ZDMG., 66, 1912, 603 I.; 
R, G. Bhandarkar, Vaifyavism, Saivism, etc., pp. 157 flF.; 0. Strauss, Ethisohe Probleme 
aue dem Mahabharata. (G8AI., 24, 1911), p. 810; ZDMG., 67, 1918, 714 ft., A. B. 
Xeitli. JBAS., 1918, p. 197, 1916; p. 548; H. Oldenberg. NGGW., 1919, 821 ft., and 
Das Mahabharata, pp. 89, 48, 70ff.; J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the R^igious literature 
of InHa, London 1920, pp. 90 f.; H. Jacobi, DLZ., 1921, 715 ft.; 1922,^266 If.; P. 
Edgerton, The Bhagavad Oita interpreted, Chicago, 1925. 
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most parts of the MahabMrata has only received its present form 
as a result of interpolations and revisions. Some scholars had 
assumed that the Bhagamdgitd had originally been a pantheistic 
poem, which was remodelled later by the devotees of Vis^u into 
a theistic poem. This is very improbable, for in spite of all the 
contradictions the whole character of the work is predominantly 
theistic. God appears as an essentially personal god, who, as a 
teacher, and in human incarnation, requires devotion (bhakti) 
of his worshippers. 

Taking this for granted, E. Garbe* made a direct attempt 
to recon'Struct the original poem, by printing in small type in his 
translation all vers^ which he considers unauthentic i.e., inter¬ 
polated from the Vrew-point of the Vedanta philosophy and the 
orthodox brahijfiical religion. I was formerly in entire agree¬ 
ment with Garbe.® However, after repeated readings of the Gitd, 
and the most thorough investigation of the passages cut out by 
Garbe, I have come to the conclusion that even the original poem 
did not teach pure theism, but theism tinged with pantheism. 
1 do not now believe that we are justified in pronouncing as inter¬ 
polated all those passages where Krsna speaks of himself as 
immanent in the world, as for instance the beautiful verses Vn, 

7 ff. On the other hand, I still agree with Garbe that those 
passages where mention is suddenly made of the hrahman (neut.) 
without any reference to Krsna whatsoever, are interpolated 
(e.g., II, 72, V, 6, 7, 10; VII, 29—VIH, 4 etc.), as well as the 
passages where ritual and sacrifices are recommended or glorified 
(e.g., Ill, 9-18; IX, 16-19 etc.). I think, too that the original 
Bhagavadgttd was much shorter, and that the work in its present 
form contains many more interpolations and additions than are 
assumed by Garbe. The very fact that the BhagavadgltA con¬ 
tains exactly 18 AdhySyas, just as the Mahdhhdrata is divided 


^ Iq hja 'translation of the BhagatadgJti, s also EBE , II, 686 ff and DLZ., 
1922, 98 ff ; 606 f 

3 Also F. 0, Schrader, ZDMO., 64, 340 and A. Hillebrandt, GOA., 1916, p. 628, 
agree with Garbe. Grierson, too (EBE. II, 640 f ; Tnd. AtU., 87, 1908, ^67) agrees with 
Garbe in counting the passages where ' Brahmaism ’ is taught, among tiie ' later' pMihms 
of the QJtA The scholars mentioned in Note 2 are the opponents of the view adopted bjr 
Garbe 
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into 18 Parvans and as there are 18 PurSnas, is suspicious/ 
Canto XI, where Ky^na reveals himself to Arjuna in his godlike 
form, is of the nature of a Purapa rather than like tlie work of 
the poet of the first sections. It is this very conviction of mine 
that the author of the original GttS, was a great poet, that makes 
me hesitate to attribute to him such verses as XI, 26 ff., where 
the heroes of the epic are visioned as hanging between the teeth 
of the god,—a vision by which a further excuse for the killing of 
the enemy is added to those already given in Canto TI; namely, 
Arjuna need not hesitate to kill the enemies, because in reality 
they have “already been killed (by God)’’.* 

There can hardly be any doubt that the Bhagamdgita did 
not belong to the original heroic poem. It is scarcely imaginable 
that an epic poet would make his heroes hold a philosophical con¬ 
versation of 660 verses in the midst of the description of a battle. 
In all probability the original epic included only a very short 
dialogue between Arjuna and the hero and charioteer (not the 
god) Krsna. This dialogue was, as it were, the germ from which 
the present didactic poem grew.* This didactic poem was origi¬ 
nally, by its very nature, a text of the Bhagavatas, wherein 
the doctrine of bhakti in conjunction with the yoga doctrine of 
desireless action was taught on the foundation of the Samkhya. 
There is evidence from inscriptions that, as early as the beginning 
of the 2nd century B.C. the religion of the Bhagavatas had found 
adherents even among the Greeks in Gandhara.* It is perhaps 
not too bold to assume that the old Bhagavadgttd was written at 


1 Cf. Hopkins, Cheat Epic, p. 871. 

* Those scholars, too, T<rho reject Gsrbe's views, do not all believe in the nnity 

of the Gltd. Hopkins (Cheat Epie, pp. 315, 284 f.) speaks of the Gita as " clearly. 

rewritten by a modernising hand *<. Oldenberg too, thinks it likely that the earliest GffS 
concluded with II, 86, and that AdhySyas XIH-XVIII are an appendix or appendices 
(NQGW., 1919, 333 f., 836 f.). See also Strauss, Ethieehe Probleme, pp. 813 f. 

* H. Jacobi (ZDMG., 72, 1916, 823 ff.) has endeavoured to trace in the poem 
those verses (of Adhy&yas I and H) which belonged to the old epic. But it is not im* 
possible that there was no dialogue whatsoever between Ejrfpa and Arjuna in the old 
heroic poem, and that the whole poem was originally a text independent of the epic, an 
Upanifad, which, was inserted bodily into the epie. 

* See J. H. Marshall, JRAS., 1909, pp. 1058 ff.; J. P. Fleet, ib., 1087 ff.; D. R. 
Bhandarkar, JBBAS., 28,1910,104 ff.; B. G. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 41, 1913, pp. 18 ff.; 
Vaif^npiem, Saiviem, etc., pp. 8 f.; H. Baychaudhuri, Bmly Hietory ef th^ Vaiehnapa 
Sect, Oalentta, 1920, pp. 18, 62 f., 58 ff. 
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about this time as an Upanisad of the Bhagavatas.* Its language, 
style and metre, too, prove the work to be one of the earlier parts 
of the MahcLbhdrata. There are references to the Gitd in later 
sections of the epic,* and the Anugttd (XIV, 16-51 is surely 
nothing but a late imitation and continuation of the BhagavadgJtQ, 
than which it contains a still greater variety of doctrines. 

The Bhagavadgita was already known to the poet Bana 
(in the 7th century A.D.) as a portion of the Mahahhdrata* and 
side by side with the Upani^ads and Vedanta-sutras it formed 
one of the foundations of the philosophy of {^ahkara. Most likely 
it was already in the early centuries A.D. that it received its 
present form at the hands of orthodox Brahmans; in this form 
it became and has remained until to-day the most popular religious 
book for all Hindus. The work owes this great popularity to the 
very circumstance that the most conflicting philosophical doctrines 
and religious views are united in it, so that adherents of all schools 
and sects could make use of it, and even to-day the strictest 
Brahman is just as much edified by it as the adherent of the 
Brahmo-Samaj and the believing theosophist under the leader¬ 
ship of Annie Besant. 

It is scarcely possible, however, that the Bhagavadgita can 
have arisen from the start on the basis of syncretism, as the latter 
only made its appearance more and more in later times. It is 
certain that the old and authentic Glia was the work of a true and 
great poet. It is on the strength of its poetic value, the force¬ 
fulness of its language, the splendour of the images and metaphors, 
the breath of inspiration which pervades the poem, that it has 
made such a deep impression on impressionable minds of all ages; 
apd I am convinced that the poetical beauties as well as the moral 
value of the poem would find still greater appreciation, had the 
poem not been disfigured by additions and interpolations.* 

According to E. T. Telaag (SBE., Vol. 8, p. 34) the GJti is ' earlier than the 
third century D.O.', according to B. Q-. Ehandarkar Saivism, etc., p. IS) it is 

‘not later than the beginning of the fourth century B.C.’ I agree with Edgerton when 
he says (ioe. dt., p. 3): “All that we can say is that it was probably composed before the 
beginning of our era, but not more than a few centuriea b^ond it." 

» Xn. 846, 11 with ‘ Harigtt&h ’ end Xn, 348, 8. 

» K. T. Telang, SBE., Vol. 8, p. 38. 

^ Attention has of late been called to the fact that, notwithatwading the many 
beauties and lofty thoughts, the poem has many wedc points. Cf, O. Bhhtlingh, 

49—1698 B. 
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Another text-book of the Bhagavatas is the Narayamya 
(Xn, 334-361); this is certainly a later work than the 
Bhagavadgttd, but even this has been augmented by additions/ 
It is a work in true purana style, which teaches that perfection 
can only be attained by bhakti and the grace of God, who appjjars 
here under the name of Narayana. Here, too, we find the 
Bhagavata religion and the philosophy of Samkhya and Yoga 
mingled with Vedanta ideas. The paradise of the pious devotees 
of Narayana, SvetadvTpa or ‘ the white island ’, is described in 
very fantastical fashion : 

The sage Nfirada desires to look upon the only god Narayana, 
whose faithful worshipper he is, in his original nature. He therefore raises 
himself aloft by the strength of yoga, and reaches the divine mountain 
Meru. Gazing thence to the north-west, he espies north of the ocean of 
milk the famous ‘ white island ’ lying 32,000 yojanas from Meru. On 
this island he sees " white men without sense organs, whoi take no nourish¬ 
ment, whose eyes do not blink, from whom a most pleasant scent emanates, 
who are free from all sin, at the sight of whom evil men are dazzled, whose 
bodies are of bone hard as diamond, who are indifferent both to honour and 
scorn, like unto the children of heaven in form, endowed with shining 
strength, with heads in the shape of sunshades. Tnieir voice resembles the 
rushing of torrents of rain, they have four equal testicles, feet like lotus- 
leaves, sixty white teeth and eight fangs; they lick their sun-like faces 

with their tongues, and are full of love for God.”® 

« 

It seems evident that the ‘ white island ’ as well as the 
divine mountain Meru and the ocean of milk, belongs to the 
province of mythology, and not to that of historical geography, 
A few scholars have, however, tried to identify the ocean of milk 
with Lake Issyk-Kul or Lake Balkhash, and the * white island ’ 
with a land of ‘ white men ’ in the north, inhabited by Nestorian 

Betnerkungen eur BhagavadgJti (BS6W., 1897); E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, 
pp. 890, 899 t , quoted in assent by B. Oarbe, Die Bhagamdgfta, p. 16; and V. E. 
Bajwade, Bhandarkar Com. Vol., pp. 326 if. 

> Sea B. G. Bhandarkar, Vaiji^avism, Saivism, etc. pp. 4 ft., Grierson, Ind. Ant., 
87, 1908, 261 ft., 878 ff. Translated into German by Deossen, PhRosophiseke Texts dee 
Mahibharatam, pp. 748 ff., into Dutch by 0. Lecoutere in Milanges Charles is Harles, 
Leyden 1896, pp. 163 R. 

® Xn, 885, 6-12. A tongue of this kind also belongs to the 82 characteristics of 
a Buddha, sriu, howevar, has only forty white teeth, s.g., Suttaniptta, Selasutta (SBE., 
Vol. 10, n, p. 101). 
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Christians/ so that we should have to assume that there was 
Christian influence in the NarSyamya. In my opinion, the 
description of Svetadvipa does not remind us of the Christian 
Eucharist, but of heavenly regions such as Vaikuptha, Goloka, 
Kailasa and the SukhftvatT paradise of the Buddha Amitabha. 

Though Samkhya and Yoga stand in the foreground of most 
of the philosophical sections of the MaMbhdrafa, we nevertheless 
find everywhere interpolated passages where the Vedanta is taught, 
and a few longer passages like the Samtsujdtiya (V, 41-46) 
have been inserted with an entirely Vedantist teaching.® How¬ 
ever, as regards poetical value, there is none of the philosophical 
sections of the Mahahhdrata which could bear the least compari¬ 
son with the Bhagavadgitd. 

On the other hand, many a precious gem of Indian poetry 
is to be found in those didactic pieces which deal with ethical 
questions, c.g., the oft-discussed question regarding the relation¬ 
ship of destiny and human action (karman), or contain general 
ethical doctrines—without regard to any particular philosophical 
or religious views. The following translations may serve at least 
as a small sample of the abundance of beauty and wisdom which 
lies hidden in these verses of the Mahahharata : 

“ The wound a foeman’s trenchant steel 
Inflicts, in time again will heal; 

The tree a woodman’s axe o’erthrows 
Soon sprouts again, and freshly grows; 

But never move those wounds are closed, 

Which harsh and cutting words have caused.” 


t Cf J Kennedy, JHAS., 1907. 481 t, A. Garbe, AA.. 16. 1013, 516 ff.. »nd 
Indten und das ChristenUm, Tubingen, 1914, pp. 192 ff., Grierson, BBE. 11, p. 549. 
On th^ other hand, s. Wintemite, Oeiterretoh. Momtssehnft fur den Orient, 41, 1915. 
pp. 186 f., and H Baychaudhuri, Early History of the Vatshnaoa Sect, pp. 70 ff. 

* For the philosophwal doctrines contained m the MahShhUratu s. E. W. Hayiann, 
The Great Epic of India, pp. 85-100, J. Dahlmann, Dte Satitkhya-Philosophie als Katurlehn 
iind Erlosungslehre naeh dem MahihMrata, Berlin 190Q, P. l>eTiS8en, AGPh.1, 8, 
pp. 8-144. Contrary to Dettssen and Bahlmahn, I consider it wrong to speak of an 
'epic philosophy’ as a 'transitioo philosophy’ between the philosophy of the Upanifads 
and that of the later ^sterna. The epic proper has no connection with philosophy at all, 
and the ' pseudo-epic' contains a mixture of philosopbiea} doctrines belonging to widely 
different times. 
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" The gods no club, like herdsmen, wield 
To guard the man they deign to shield: 

On those to whom they grace will show 
They understanding sound bestow; 

■But rob of sense and insight all 
Of whom their wrath decrees the fall. 

These wretched men,—their minds deranged,— 
See all they see distorted, changed; 

For good to them as evil looms. 

And folly wisdom’s form assumes.” 

” With meekness conquer wrath, and ill with ruth. 
By giving niggards vanquish, lies with truth.” 

” Reviling meet with patience; ne’er 
To men malignant malice bear. 

Harsh tones and wrathful language greet 
With gentle speech and accents sweet. 

When struck return not thou the blow. 

Even gods their admiration shew 
Of men who thus entreat a foe.” 

” That foe repel not with a frown 
Who claims thy hospitable aid; 

A tree refuses not its shade 
To him who comes to hew it down.” 

** Thou mark’st the faults of other men, 

Although as mustard seeds minute; 

Thine own escape thy partial ken. 

Though each in size a Bilva fruit. 

” A man should do with all his might 
The good his heart has once designed. 

Ne’er let him wrong with wrong requite, 

But be to others ever kind.” 

” The good kind actions recollect. 

But base injurious deeds forget; 

On doing good to others set, 

They never recompense expect.** 


> Matthew vii, Sf. 
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“ ’Tis not for gain, for fame, from fear, 
That righteous men injustice shun. 
And virtuous men hold virtue dear; 
An inward voice they seem to hear 
Which tells that duty must be done.” 


” Whene’er thy acts the source must be 
Of good or ill to other men. 

Deal thou with them in all things then 
As thou would’st have them deal with thee.”^ 



The Harivamsa, an Appendix to the Mahabharata® 


What has been said in the preceding chapters must suffice 
to give an idea of the eighteen hooks (parvans) of the Mdh&hhdrata, 
The Indians, however, regard also the Harimmia, a work which 
is in reality a Purana and is also occasionally called ‘ Harivamla- 
Purana * as part of the Mahdhhdrata. Yet the book is not even 
by the Indians termed a nineteenth ‘ Parvan but a Khila, i.e., a 
supplement or appendix to the Mahdhhdrata. This ‘ appendix 
it is true, is a work of 16,374 verses (Slokas), that is, longer than 
the Iliad and the Odyssey put together. But its literary value is 
by no means in direct proportion to its size. It is above all not a 
‘ poem ’, in no sense the work of any one poet, but a jumbled or 
quite loosely connected mass of texts—legends, myths and 
hymns—serving for the glorification of the god Visnu. The 
Harivamia is not even the work of one compiler. The last third 
of it is surely only a later appendix to the appendix, and also in 
the remaining parts of the work many portions were probably in¬ 
serted at quite different times. 

\ Xjhe connection of the Harivarpia with the Mahdhhdrata 
itself,is purely external and is limited essentially to the fact that 
the same Vai^ampayana who is said to have recited the whole 


1 V, SSf, 77 , 80 f., 34, 41, HI, 194, 7. V, 86. 11, XII, 146, 6, I, 74, 83, HI, 908, 
44, n, 72, 7, XII, 168, 68, V, 88, 79 (Roy’s edition), translated by J. Mnir, Metrieal 
Tratulatiotu from Sarukrit Writort, pp. 98, 9, 88, 110, 86, 81 and 

* Cf. A. Holtzmaim, Dan MahShhirata H, pp. 972-398, and E. W. Hopkins, 
OleaiUngt from tko Harivarf^Sa in ’ Festsebrift Windisch ', pp> 68 if. The Barhotfiia lias 
been translated into Frenefa by S. A. Langlois, Paris, 1884*86, ai^S into Englisb by 
HamDatba. Nath Dutt, Calcntta, 1897. 
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Mahdhhdrata to Janamejaya,^ is also regarded as the reciter of 
the HarivarriH. In connection witli the frame story of the 
MaMhMrata, Saunaka- at the beginning of the appendix, requests 
Ugra^ravas, after he has told him all the beautiful stories of* the 
Bharatas, to relate something about the A’^rsnis and Andhakas— 
the families to which Krsnia belongs. Thereupon Ugra^ravas 
remarks that exactly the same request had been made by 
Janamejaya to Vai^ampayana after the recitation of the 
Mahdhhdrata, and the latter had then related all that which he 
himself was now going to repeat. Thus all that follows is placed 
in the mouth of Vai^ampayana. Besides this, in a few verses at 
the beginning and a complete lengthy song at the end of the 
appendix,® the praise of the Mahdhhdrata including the 
Hariram^a is sung in extravagant verses, and the religious merit 
acquired by the reciting and hearing of the whole poem is 
emphasized. This exhausts practically everything whereby the 
HarivamSa itself shows its connection with the Mahdhhdrata. As 
far as the contents are concerned, the Harivamia has no more in 
common with the Mahd,hhdrata than the Puranas; for many 
legends, in particular brahraanical legends and myths, which 
occur in the Mahdhhdrata, reappear in different versions in the 
HafivamSa as well as in the Puranas, 

The HarivamSa consists of three great sections, the first of 
which is entitled Harivam^aparvan. The title * Harivamda ’, 
i.c., ‘ genealogy of Hari ’,® which was given to the whole 
appendix is in reality only applicable to this first book. It begins 
in the manner of the Puranas with a rather confused account of 
the Creation and all sorts of mythological narratives, thus of 
Dhruva, who became the Pole Star (62 ff.), of Daksa and his 
daughters, the female ancestors of the gods and demons (101 ff.), 
and others. The story of A'ena, the Titan who was opposed to 
the Veda and to sacrifice, and his son Prthu, the first king of men, 
is narrated in detail.* Numerous legends, for instance those of 
Visvamitra and Vasistiha (706 ff.) are worked into the genealogy 

' See above, pp. 263 f. 

* AdbyBjw 823, s. below. 

* 18 one of the moat Ostial Of the inDtnnerable names of the god Vi^pa. 

* Prthupikhy^na, Adhy, 4-6-vss. 257-405. « 
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of the solar dynasty (646 ff.)> t.e. of King Ik^rSkn and his desoen* 
dants, who trace their origin back to the sun-god. Begardless 
of any connection with this genealogy there is then inserted a 
ritual portion about the fathers and the sacrificial service due to 
them.‘ Then follows (1312 ff.) the genealogy of the lunar 
dynasty, which sprang from Atri, the son of the moon-god (Soma). 
One of Soma’s grandsons was the renowned PururavaSy whose love 
adventures with UrvaH are related in a very archaic form which 
rather closely approaches the iSatapatha-Brdhmam.* Among the 
descendants of Pururavas are Nahusa and Yayati. Yadu, the son 
of the latter, is the ancestor of the Yadavas, to whom Vasudeva 
belongs, as whose son Krsna the god Vi^nu is born on earth. 
After the genealogy of the human Krsna has thus been given, 
there follow a series of songs (2131 ff.) dealing entirely with the 
god Visnu and thus, to a certain extent, containing the divine 
previous history of Krsna. 

The second great section of the Harivam&ay entitled 
Visnuparvan,® deals almost exclusively with Krsna, the god 
Visnu become mortal. All the stories of the birth and childhood, 
the heroic deeds and love adventures of the human, often all-too- 
human, cowherd-god, are related here at great length; they are 
also related in greater or less detail in some of the Puranas, and 
have 'made the name Kr^a one of the most familiar to every 
Hindu. While the best and wisest among the Vispu-worshippers 
honour Krsna above all as the herald of the pious doctrines of the 
Bhagavadgttdy it is the Kr§na of the legends as they are related 
in the Harivanrisa and in the Puranas, who is now honoured and 
worshipped as a lofty god, and now exalted as an ideal of the 
most perfect manhood, by the millions of Hindus of all classes 
throughout India till the present day. It is this god of the 
legends, and not the Krsna of the Mahdhhdrata, the cunning 
friend^ of the Pandavas, of whom the Greek Megasthenes already 

^ Pitfkalpa, ' ancestral ritual Adhy. 16-24, vss. 835-1811. The atoiy of pn^una* 
datta, who understands the languages of the animals, is inserted in Adhy. 21, tbs. 1185 ft .; 
this is translated and discusseJ by Th. Benfey in Onent und Occident, Vol. II, 1862, 
pp. 188-171, and by Leumaun, WZKM., 6, 1692, pp. 1 ff. 

* Adhy. 26 tsb. 1868-1414, translated by B, Geldner in VeiUehe Studien. I, 
p. 249 ff. Cf. above pp, 1^ f. 

3 Adhy. 67 ff. s vss. 8180 It. 
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talked as the ‘ Indian Hercules *. In order to give at least an 
idea of these Krs^a legends which are important alike in the 
history of literature and the history of religion, the contents of the 
second section of the Harivarfiia shall here be briefly sketched. 

•I 

In the town of MathurS there reigned a bad king Kaifisa. To him 
Narada announced that he would meet his death at the hands of the eighth 
son of Devaki, the sister of his father and the wife of Vaaudeva. Then 
Kaipsa determines to kill all Devaki’s children. He has Devaki closely 
guarded by his servants, and six of her children are killed immediately 
after birth. The seventh child, that brother of Krsna who is later known 
as ‘ Rama with the ploughshare ’, ‘ Balarama or * Baladeva *, is rescued 
by Nidra,^ the goddess of sleep, by her transferring the boy, before he is 
bom, from the womb of Devaki to that of Rohini, another wife of 
Vasudeva. The eighth son, however, and this was Krsna, was exchanged 
by Vasudeva himself, immediately after birth, in order to rescue him from 
Kaipsa, with the* daughter of the cowherd Nanda and his wife Yasoda, 
who was bom at the same time. So the little daughter of the latter is 
dashed against a rock by Kamsa, while Krena is regarded as the son of a 
cowherd and grows up among the cowherds. Rama, too, is entrusted to 
the protection of the cowherd family by Vasudeva, and the two boys grow 
up together in the cowherds’ station. Even as a suckling Kirsna performs 
wondrous miracles. One day, when his foster-mother Ya^oda, after having 
laid the sleeping child under a waggon, lets him wait too long for food, 
he begins to struggle impatiently with hands and feet, and finally over¬ 
throws the heavy waggon with one foot. In mad merriment the boys 
Kr^pa and Rama later rush through forest and field, and make much 
trouble for the simple cowherd’s wife. On one occasion she hardly knows 
what to do, so she ties a rope round little Krsna’s body and fastens him 
tightly to a heavy mortar, saying angrily: “ Now run, if thou canst . 
But the boy not only drags away the mortar with him, but as the mortar 
gets caught between two gigantic trees, he tears out the mighty trees by 
their roots. Horrified, the cowherds and the foster-mother see the boy 
sitting laughing between the branches of the trees, but he himself is 
uninjured. 

After seven years had elapsed, the boys grew tired of the cowherds 
station. So Kr??ia caused innumerable wolves to issue from hisf’ body, 
which frightened the cowherds so much that they decided to wander 
further. They wandered with their flocks to the VyndSjfbrest. Here 


1 Perhaps the circamstaace that NidrS is also the dadm of DiirpAi gave rise to the 
inteqpolation of a hymn to this goddess, the Aryiaiava (Adhy, 69 » vm. 8268*8303). Rit 
the interpolation of such hymns (stotras) is characteristic of all Puripas. ♦ 
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tha boys now run bspplty thvoogh the forest. Bttt one day strolls 
alone^now playing now singing, now whistling on a leaf, now blowIng^ nn 
the cwwheffd's fluids—along the banics of the river Junmft, and reaches the 
deep lake in which the snake^king K^Uiya dwells, who, with his retinue* 
poisons the water of the Jumni and makes the u^ole neighbourhood 
unsafe. With su^ft determination, Kf^na plunges into the lake, in order 
to overcome the frightful dragon. Soon the five-headed, fire-breathing 
monster appears, and a host of snakes rush furiously upon the youthful 
hero, surrounding and biting him. But he soon frees himself, presses the 
heads of the monster on the ground, and jumps with force on to rile middle 
bead, so that the dragon confesses himself conquered and retreats into the 
deep with the whole brood of snakes.* 

Soon afterwards he also slays the demon Dhenvka, who, in the fcrm 
of an ass, guards the mountain Govardhana. Another demon, the giant 
Pralambd, does not venture to tackle Kr^na, but is slain by Bama, the 
brother of the latter. 

In the autumn the cowherds, according to their custom, wish to 
arrange a great feast in honour of the rain god Indra. Krsna will have 
none of this worship of Indra. “ We are cowherds who wander through 
the forests, who always live by the wealth of cows, the cows are our deity, 
the hills and forests ” (3806). In such words he invites the cowherds to 
arrange a mountain-sacrifice instead of the Indra celebration, which the 
cowherds do. At this Indra is so enraged that he sends down a frightful 
storm. But Kr^pa lifts up the moimtain Govardhana and holds it like an 
umbrella over the cowherds and their flocks, so that they are entirely 
sheltered. After seven days the storm ceases, Kripna restores the mountain 
to its place, and Indra humbly recognises in Krsna the exalted god Vi@pu. 

Then the cowherds praise and worship him as a god, but he smiling!^ 
declares that he only desires to be their relative; the time will come later 
when they will recognise his true nature. And, as a cowherd among cow¬ 
herds, he lives in youthful happiness. He organises bull-fights and tour¬ 
naments with the strongest amdng the cowherds. On the lovely autumn 
nights, h()wever, his heart rejoiced in the rotmd dances,* which the 
beautiful cowherdesses, who are all enamoured of the hero-youth, perform 
in the moonlight, singing of his deeds and jestingly imitating his play, his 
meny glance, his gait, his dancing and his singing. 

Once, when Kfippa was enjoyng himself with the eowhcrdesaes, 
Ariffa, a demon in the form of a bullock, appeared. Kr$na tears Otit one 
of his horns and slays him wirii it. 


* Tfaeie era the dances called Bis« or HalRSOt accompanied by pantomimic repre- 
•aatationa, aad whiab still tS-day taka plaea in some parti of XadUt and, tat ttata&ee, m 
Kathiawad are still known by i tsiM ootvs^pecdisf to tfaa gss^t * HsUlifa ^ fi?/. «lfS 
Indian monthly magaaine Sa$t and Wmd, Val. 749 f., Huy, XSO^I."'' 

6(^1996 B. 
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The fame of all the heroic deeds of Kjr^^a reaches the ears of KaiiiBa 
uid causes him anxiety. In order to get him out of the way, he sends for 
the two youthful heroes to come to Mathurft, where, at a festival, they are 
to fight with his best wrestlers. But no sooner has he arrived in the town 
than I^^a performs wonderful miracles and feats of strength. Thus he 
Ii>end8 the king’s great bow, which even the gods cannot bend, witb««uoh 
strength that, with a tremendous crash, it breaks in twain. K^pa pulls 
out the tusk of an elephant which Kaipsa lets loose upon the youths, and 
kills the elephant with it. The two powerful champion wrestlers with 
whom Kaipsa confronts the youths are also killed by them. Filled with 
rage, the king now commands that the cowherd-youths and all cowherds 
shall be driven out of his kingdom. Then Kr§na springs like a lion upon 
Kaipsa, drags him by his hair into the centre of the arena and kills him. 

After some time the two brothers go to Ujjein, in order to learn the 
art of archery from a famous teacher there A son of this teacher has 
perished in the sea, and as his fee, he demands that K|:fna shall bring him 
back this son. Then Krsna descends into the underworld, overcomes the 
god of death, Yama, and brings the boy back to his father. 

In order to avenge the death of Kainsa, his father-in-law Jardsandha 
goes forth with many allied princes to fight against the Yadavas, besieges 
Mathura, is repeatedly repulsed by Kr^na, but always renews his attacks, 
until at last he is compelled to retreat. These battles with Jarasandha 
are described in a long series of narratives. 

In the same way the following narrative of the rape of Rukminl is 
spun out.* King Bhi^maka of Vidarbha has promised his daughter 
Bukmi^I in marriage to King fii^upala, and the wedding was about to be 
celebrated. Then K]rsna comes with his brother Bama to the marriage- 
feast and kidnaps the bride. The deeply-oSended princes pursue him, but 
are repulsed by Bama. Bukmin, the brother of the kidnapped girl, swears 
he will never return to his native town, unless he has killed Kir^na and 
brought his sister back. A fierce fight takes place, in which Bukmin is 
defeated; but in response to the entreaties of BukminI Krai^a grants him 
his life. In order not to break his oath, Bukmin founds a new town for 
himself. In Dvaraka the marriage of Kr^pa with Bukmipi takes place. 
With her he begets ten sons, but later marries seven queens and sixteen 
thousand other wives, with whom he begets thousands of sods. Pradyumna, 
a son of Krapa and Bukmini,* later marries a daughter of l^ukmin, 
and their son Auiruddha marries a grand-daughter of Bukmin. At the 
marriage of Aniruddha, Bama and Bukmin quarrel over a game of dice, 


* bio the old lege&d, in wfaidi Krapa appears as hsro later portums are here 
intorpolated, io which he apptsits as god Vifpn in his fall dirhsHy. 

* He is an ineamation of the god hf lovoi 
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and the latter is slain by Bama. In connection with this there is a gliDri* 
iication of the deeds of Bima.* 

Then follows the story of the slaying of Naraka.* This Naraka 
is a demon, who has stolen the ear-rings of Aditi, and also otherwise givas 
the gods much trouble. At the request of Indra Krsna fights against him 
and kills him. 

The next narrative* shows us Krpna in a battle against Indra. 
The seer Narada once brought a blossom from the heavenly tree 

Pdrijata, which to his beloved BukmiVT. Then Satyabh(im&, 

one of his other wives, grows terribly jealous, and sulks until Kn^a 
promises to bring her the whole Parijata-tree from heaven. But as Indra 
will not willingly surrender the tree, Krsna challenges him to fight. 
This leads to a long and violent battle between the two gods, which, how¬ 
ever is finally settled peaceably by Aditi, the mother of gods. 

There follows a rather extensive didactic portion,^ only very 
slisrhtly connected with this long section, and really belonging to scientific 
eroticism, the Kdmaiaaira. This is an instruction (in the form of a conver¬ 
sation between the wives of Kr^na and the wise NSrada, who, however, 
refers to Umd, the wife of Siva, as his authority) upon Punyakaa and 
Vratakaa, i.e., ceremonies, festivals and vows, by means of which a wife can 
make her body pleasing to her husband and assure herself of his favour. 
But as these ceremonies are efficacious only for virtuous wives, a few 
instructions upon the duties of wives (7764 ff.) are given at the beginning. 

The next section* again relates Krsna’s battles with the demons. 
The Asuras of the * six towns * (l^atpura) steal the daughters of the 
pious Brahmadatta. Krsna comes to his rescue and kills Nikumbha, the 
king of the Asuras, and restores the Brahman his daughters. 

Then Follows an entirely fiivaite passage,* which has nothing to 
do with Krsna, and relates how the thousand-headed demon Andhaka is 
killed by Siva. 

The following section' reverts to Kppna and relates another story of 
the killing of the Asura Nikumbha The Yadavas, with Kre;i 3 ia and B&ma 
at their head, undertake a pilgrimage to the sea to a sacred bathing-placa 
in order to celebrate a great joyous festival there. Krfna with his sixteen 
thousand wives, Bama with his only wife Bevat!, and youths of the 
YSdavas with thousands of courtesans give themselves up to playing and 

Baladevamihitmyakathana, Adby. 120 s tss. 6766-6786. 

Narakfltadha, AdhySyM 121-138 s vm. 6787-0068. 

PSHjStaharaifa, Adhy. 124-140 a V89. 6969-79S6. A hymn to Siva is inserlsd 
{MahadevattavaM^, Adhy. 181 * vbs. 7418-7486. 

Pui^yakatidhi, Adhy, 186-140 « vb 0 . 7722-7086. 

^ktpnroMiha, Adby, 141.144«9V8. 7967-8198. 

Anihakavaiha, Adhy. 148 {.«W8. 8199-8800. 

Bhdttttmaflhare^, Adhy. 147.1491i*tm. 8801-8849, 
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singipg, feasting and drinking, and all kinds of enjoyments in the water 
and on the sea-shore.* During these festivities the demon Nikumbha 
kidnaps BhSnimatJ, a daughter of the Yadova Bhanu. Krsna’s son 
Pradyumna pursues the Asura and brings the stolen one back, while Kysna 
himself kills Naraka. 

The following cantos* deal almost exclusively with Pradyumna, 
the son of Krsna. First the story of the marriage of Pradyumna with 
Prabhavati, the daughter of the Asura Vajranabha, is related, in which the 
heavenly flamingoes intervene in bringing about the bond of love just as in 
the Nala-song flamingoes are the messengers of love between Nnla and 
Damoyantl. In order to win Prabhavafa, Pradyumna, disguised as an 
actor, comes with a whole troune of actors to the. court of Vajranabha. 
Then all sorts of plays are performed’ with which the Asuras are 
greatly charmed. But Pradyumna uses the lovely nights for secretly 
enjoying the pleasures of love with Prabhavati. Finally, Vajranabha hears 
of the love-intrigue, and, full of anger, he is about to have Pradyumna 
thrown into fetters. But the latter kills the warriors who rush towards 
him, and the Asura king himself. Thereupon he enters Dv&raka with his 
beloved one. 

The second narrative* treats of the youthful love of Pradyumna: 
how he is kidnapped by Asuras seven days after his birth and grows up in 
the house of the demon iSambara; how Mayavatl, the wife of the latter, 
burns with love for the beautiful youth and enlightens him on the fact that 
he is not her son, but the son of Krena and Euloninl; how Pradyumna 
then kills flambarn after a desperate fight® and finally, united with 
Mayavatl, returns to his native town, where he is joyfully received by his 
parents. 

For no reason at all, the daily prayer of Eama,’ a litany consisting 
of an enumeration of divine beings, is inserted here. 


* The brilliant description of these Tolnptueus scenes fills two esntos (147 f.« 
6301-8470). 

* Adhy. ISOff.svss. 8560 ff. Freely rendered into German in the beautiful poem 
,* Pradyumna ^ by Sohack, SUmmen pom Ganges, pp. 67 ff. 

* This (6672 ff.) is perhaps one of the oldest, certainly one of the most intemtiog 

mentions of dramas and dramatic performances in Indian literature. Not onl^ scenes 
from the life of Kffitjia are here produced, but dramatizations of the great epic Ritniyaifa 
and of the story of shove pp. 851 f.) are also expressly mentioned. 

Unfortunately the age of this pleee called ‘ Pradyumnott^ is qhite^ uncertain. Cf. 
Pylram L4vi, Le GiiAtre inHen, Paris, 1690, pp. 827 ff., and A. B. Keith, The Sanskrit 
Drama, Oxford 1924, pp. 28, 47 f. 

* SamharapoSka, Adhy. 168-167 m vsa. 9208-9487. 

■ In this he is helped by Dorgt, whom he lavokes in a hytafi iPfOdyamha-htta 
DurgSetata, Adhy. 166 9428-9480). »> 

* BaladevShnika, Adhy. 168aves, 9488-9901. 
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After » few sfaortser pieces, legends uid iq>eeehes in praise of 
4ihe book concludes with the st(M 7 of the " battle of Bapa **' and the 
love affair of Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumne, with V»&, the daughter of 
the Asura>king Bapa. The latter is a favourite of the god iSiva. Kp^pa 
comes to the aid of Aniruddha, who is hard pressed by Bapa; and the 
fighting with Bilna leads to a violent battle between diva and Vifpu, by 
which the whole world is seriously menaced. But Brahman comes to the 
aid of the earth and creates peace between the two gods, by declaring that 
diva and Yienu are one. Here follows a hymn (stotra) glorifying these 
two as identical deities.* With the marriage of Aniruddha and 
which is celebrated with great magnificence in Dvfiravati, the book ends. 


The intermingling of stotras (hymns) as that of Vis^u-Siva 
here, shows particularly to how great an extent the HarivamSa is 
a collection of texts for religious purposes, and not an epic poem.'* 
But while in Book U there are still some remains of a 
Krsna epic which must certainly once have existed, Book III, 
called Bhavisyaparvan (11063 ff.), is only a loose collection of 
Purana texts. The title Bhavisyaparvan, i.e.< ‘ section of the 
future ’ refers only to the first cantos of this book, which contain 
prophecies regarding the coming ages of the world. Here is 
related the story of a horse-sacrifice which Janamejaya wished to 
offer; but Vyasa foretells him that this sacrifice would not be 
successful, for the godless age of Kali will dawn, which will be 
followed only a long time later by the Kpta-age of virtue and piety. 
This section* forms a complete whole and is even termed an in¬ 
dependent poem. Then follow, without any connection, two 
different accounts of the Creation.* A third section deals in great 


* Biifayuddha. Adhy. 176-190=9806-11062. 

* HariharStmakastava, Adhy. 164=vs8. 10660-10697. This is one of the few places 
in Indian literature where there is a mention of TfimUrti. Fat Jffari (Vi^]^) and Ham 
(Siva) are not only identical with each ether, bnt also with Brahman. 

* How largely the Hativatfiia is regarded as a religious book, is proved by the 
circumstance that it is the custom in the courts of justice in Nepal to place a copy of the 
Harivari^a on the head at the witness, if he is a Hindu, in the eama way as the Koran la 
placed upon the head of a M<diaminedan (A. Bsrth, BeUyiotu of India, p. 156 note). 

* Adhy. 191-lfl6svS8. 11068-11278. The passage is commended, in IIVTO t., as a 
gi»al ornate poem (mahifeivyam). But verses 110621. already say eleariy that the 
Harivarp^a is eoneladed, and that tha story of Janamejaya's horse-sacrifice only fbmn 
bn appandia to the Hofiaotpia. 'Ttm dnbseqnent seetions are most probably only latw 
additioDB. 

* Paufkarapraiurbhapa, Adhy. 16T.822wtbs. 11279-12077. 
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detail with the incarnations of Visnu as a boar, a man-lion and 
dwarf/ Next follows a section which, like the last one in 
Book //, pursues the tendency to harmonise Visnu- and Siva- 
worship. Alternately Visnu sings a hymn to Siva and Siva to 
Vimu/ The next passage again deals with a heroic deeJ^ of 
Kf^pa, namely the slaying of King Paundra, who rises up against 
Kf^na.* The last longer section of the HarivamSa is the legend 
(upSkhyana) of the two Siva-worshippers Hamsa and Dimhhaka, 
who are humiliated by Krsna-Visnu.* 

There is appended yet another long canto which, in most 
extravagant fashion, tells of the merit of reading the MdhdhMrata 
and the reward of heaven which awaits the reader, and further 
prescribes the presents which one should give to the readers 
(v&caka) after the close of eveiy parvan, and finally ends with a 
song in praise of the MahdhMmta as the most sacred and most 
exalted of all * text-books ’ (Sdstra).^ Above all, however, it is 
boasted that the work serves for the glorification of Visnu, for: 
“ In the Veda, in the Bdm&yana and in the saTsred Bharata, 0 
bravest of Bharata’s descendants, everywhere, at the beginning, 
at the end, and in the middle Han is glorified.”* 

Strange to say, after all the glorifications of Visnu, and 
after the actual conclusion of the book, there still follows a canto^ 
in whicli the god Siva comes into his own, and it is related how 
he destroyed the three castles (Tripura) of the demons. Yet even 
here a final verse in praise of the ' great yogin ’ Visnu is added. 

The book finally concludes with a short summing-up of the 
contents of the HarivaipSa and an enumeration of the religious 
gains one acquires by hearing this ‘ Purana ’. 

1 Adby. 229*283 a vss. 12278’14S90. Brahman begins a hymn to Vi^qin (Viffi^n- 
atotra) 12880 ff. (Adby. 288). Eadyapa utters a hymn in prose to the * Great Spirit ’ 
rMahftponi^taTa) 14114 ff. (Adhy. 269). ^ 

* KatldtayiUril, Adhy. 264-281=788. 14891-16031. Adhy. 278; Itvaiashiti, Adhy. 
179 and 281. Vif^ustotra. 

* Pouterakaeaihn, Adhy. 282-298 avss. 16082-16876. 

* Hafiua4iinbhakopihhyina, Adhy. 294-322=^88. 16376-18189. 

■ Adhy. 828 = tss. 16140-16288: SarvapanitmkirltaM, The enumeration of the 
parvans partly eontains other names than our editions. The contents of this adhylya 
coincide with similar songs of praise in Bocdc I of the UfahdbhgfOte. pf. above, pp. 286 f. 

« Verse 16282. * 

* Trifyuravadha, Adhy. 824 = 16289-16824. 
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The fact that the Harimifiia is absolutely and entirely a 
Purdva is also shown by the numerous, often literally identical, 
coincidences with passages in several of the most important 
Puranas/ Nevertheless, it was necessary to speak of the 
Harivaifiia here, and not only later in the chapter on the Pur&cas, 
not only because this work is regarded by the Indians as belonging 
to the Mahdhhdrata, but also because this supplement and the 
way in which it is added to the epic is peculiarly adapted for 
throwing light on the history of the Mahdhhdrata itself. We will 
now turn to this history. 


The Age and History op the Mahabharata 

We have now given a survey of all that has come down 
to us as MaMhharata in manuscripts and editions, and are now 
faced with the question : How and when did this gigantic work 
originate? 

Already in the short account of the contents of the actual 
heroic poem (pp. 288-330) the reader must have noticed a contra¬ 
diction, which is still more noticeable in the reading of the 
Mahdhhdrata itself. While the poem in its present form absolutely 
takes the part of the Pdndavas, and describes the PSlndavas 
as not only brave beyond measure, but also as noble and good, 
and on the other hand, represents the Kauravas as treacherous and 
mischievous,—^the poem, in remarkable self-contradiction, relates 
that all the heroes of the Kauravas fall through treachery or in 
unfair fight.* It is still more striking that all the treachery 
emanates from Krma, that he is always the instigator of all the 
deceit and defends the conduct of the Pandavas. And this is the 
same Kr^na who in many parts of the Mahabharata and more 
especi.ally in the Harivarriia, is praised and glorified as an incar¬ 
nation of Visnu, the highest god, and as the ideal and prototype 
of every virtue. 


* Bfahmo*. Podma-, BhUgavata-, uid tfspeoiftlly TUe 

Own4a-PurS^a commimio»tes th« cootants of the AfahShUrato sod of the Honoe^a in 
extrectk See A. HoKemenn, Dot Afahdbhdratoi,. IV, pp, 39. 85, 87 ff., 40, 42 ff., 47 ff., 56. 

* See above, 'pp. 817 I. 
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How can these remarkable contradictions be explained? 
Upon this there can only be conjectures. First, there is probably 
justihcation for the supposition, although we have only the 
authority of the Mahdbharata itself for it, that a change of 
dynasty did actually once take place in the North-west of Iijjdia 
as the result of a great war, and that these quasi-historical events 
form the foundation of the epic itself.* Starting out from this, 
we can well imagine that the original heroic songs dealing with 
the fight between the hostile cousins, were sung among the bards 
who were still near Duryodhana himself or the house of the 
Kauravas, but that, in the course of time, as the rule of the 
victorious Pandavas was more and more firmly established, these 
songs were transmitted to bards who were in the employ of the 
new ruling race. In the mouths of these bards those alterations 
were then undertaken which made the Pandavas appear in a 
favourable Ifght and the Kauravas in an unfavourable one, without 
its being possible to eradicate completely the original tendency of 
the songs. In our Mahahhdrata the nucleus of the epic, the 
description of the great battle, is placed in the mouth of Safijaya, 
the charioteer of Dhrtarastra, that is, in the mouth of the bard of 
the Kauravas. It is precisely in these battle-scenes that the 
Kauravas appear in the most favourable light. The whole 
Mahahhdrata, on the other hand, is recited, according to the 
frame-story contained in Book I, by Vyasa’s pupil, Vai^ampayana 
at the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya. This Janamejaya, however, 
is regarded as a descendant of the Pandava Arjuna, which agrees 
well with the fact that, in the Mahdhhdrata as a whole, the 
Pandavas are preferred to the Kauravas.* 

^ Even those who find a tnyAologieal nooleus in the legend underlying the epio, 
admit that there are also historical elements in it. Tbits A. Ludwig Vber das VerhSltnis 
its mythisohon Elementes mu der hisimsehen Orm^age des Mah&hhSrata. (' Abhand* 
lungen der k. bfihmischen Ges d. Wusensch '. VI, 12), Prague, 1884. Pargiter and 
Grierson (JBAS., 1008, pp. 309 ff., 602 ff.) have expressed the opinion that, uncter] 3 ring 
the war between the EaursTas and the Pftn^avas there may be the historical fact of 
a battle of nations (a fight between the nations of Madhyadeda and the other nations of 
India) and at the same time a fight between a warrior party on the one side and a priestly 
party on the other. I do not consider that there is any justification of this histoiioal 
oom^ction. Qj. Hopkins, Cambridge History I, p. 2?fi. 

* I do not think that thite wns a syateaoatie remodeffiag (as is the tiew of 
Hpltemaim), but that podnal obangw wara made. 1. t. Negaiein (ODZ., 1908, 998 f.) 
refutes this theory by obsenring that the ancient epio took no stedc whatsoaler of the 
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As regards Krsna, the race of the YSdavas to which he 
belongs, is described in several places in the Mah&hkarata as a 
cowherd-tribe of rough manners, and he himself is repeatedly 
scorned by hostile heroes as ‘ cowherd ’ and ‘ slave In the 
ancient heroic poem, he was certainly nothing more than a promi¬ 
nent leader of that cowherd-tribe and had nothing divine about 
him. Even behind the Kr^pa-legends of the Harivamia there 
seems to be a foundation of older legends, in which Kysna was not 
yet a god, but the hero of a rough tribe of cowherds. It is difficult 
to believe that Krsna, the friend and counsellor of the PBndavas, 
Krsrm, the herald of the doctrines of the Bhaqamdgita, Krsm, the 
youthful hero and demon-slayer, Krsna, the favourite and lover of 
the cowherdesses, and finally Krsna, the incarnation of the exalted 
god Visnu, can be one and the same person. It is far more likely 
that there were two or several traditional Krsnas, who were 
merged into one deity at a later time. Krsna, the son of DevakI, 
is mentioned in the Chandogya-Upanisad (HI, 17) as a pupil of 
Ghora Aiigirasa, who expounds doctrines which at least in a few 
points coincide with those of the Bhagavadgttd. For this reason 
we can scarcely separate this old sage of the time of the Upanisads 
from the Krsna of the Bhagavadgtta It is possible that this 
Krsna was the founder of the Bhagavata religion, and that like so 
many other founders of religions in India, he was made into an 
incarnation of the god worshipped by his adherents.* It is 


moral point of view, that it portrayed both parties m almost equal light and shade, and 
that it merely rejoiced in the actual display of strength. A similat view is taken by 
Oldenberg (Da« Mahabharata, pp. 35 ff.) who, like Hopkins (Cambridge Hittory I, 266) 
believes that the moral reflections cast on the conduct of the Find^vas belong to a more 
modern age, " when a finer morality had begun to temper the crude royal and military 
spirit ”. Hertel (WZKM., 24. 1910, 421) seeks to explain the contradiction of the 
treacherous behaviour of the ft°d the poet’s siding with them, by saying that 

the MaJ^bh&rata has the character of a nltiifistra and that, according to the rutM of 
politics, the king is justified in or even in dnty bound to the utilisation of conning. 
These scholars, however, forget that the speeches in which the manner of fight¬ 

ing is oondemppd dishonourable, do not belong to the didaetu; additions to the epie» 
but ate interwoven with the description of the fight itself, and do not in the least bear 
the stamp of later additwns. 

' Of. H. Baychaudhuri, Early Hieiory of the Vaiehnava Sect., pp. 28, 80 f., 48 

s Thig » advocated especially by Oarbe, Die Bhayavadgltii, Sbd Bd.. 
pp. 27 E. 

Sl->18geB. 
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pbssible, moreover, that Kysna did not figure at all in the original 
epic, and was introduced only later, perhaps with the express 
intention of justifying the actions of the Pan^avas, which were 
shady from the moral point of view, by representing them as 
inspired by the ‘ god ’ Krsna/ Much as has been written on 
the problem of Krsna, we must admit, nevertheless, that no 
satisfactory solution has been found.® In any case, it is a far 
cry from Krsna the friend of the Pandavas, to the Krsna of the 
Harivamia and the exalted god Visnu. 

The political and religious development which is reflected 
in those songs of the MahahJuimta which refer to the great fight— 
the passing of the supremacy from the Kauravas to the Pandavas, 
and the deification of Krsna—thus already presupposes a long 
period of time, and it is unthinkable that even these songs only, 
which form the nucleus of the work, should originate with one 
single poet. Such an assumption becomes still more impossible 
if we consider the countless contradictions which occur in the 
details of the principal narrative. I will recall only the narratives 
of the marriage of the Pandavas (see above, pp. 294 f.) and the 
adventures of Arjuna (p. 297). In Booh IV we find a duplicate 
of the whole battle in the Kuru-field; BhTsma and all the other 
heroes of the Kauravas are put to flight by Arjuna almost in no 
time; which does not fit in well with the fact that later on it is 
only possible to overcome the Kauravas in eighteen days, and 
then only by the employment of guile on the part of the Pandavas. 
There can scarcely be any doubt that the whole of Book IV 


* Thus Oldenberg, Das MahSbhSrata, pp. 37, 43. Cf. al<JO Jacobi, EBE., VII, 
196 f. and Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 1931), II, 154, wbo 
emphasizes the point that Epspa is not so essentially important in the story of the 
Mahabharata as is B&ma in that of the Rdmayana. It seems to me, however, that the 
warrior Ep^pa, not the god Er^pa, is too closely bound np with the main narfative for 
the epic to be imaginable entirely without him. 

3 Cf. Holtzmon, Das Mahihharata I, 132 ff.; A. Weber, Zur indischen Religions- 
gesehiehte (‘ Sonderabdruck ’ aus ‘ Dentsebe Revue ’, 1899), pp. 28 f.; L. J. Sedgwick, 
JBRA8., 23, 1910, pp. 116 ff.; Grierson. EBB., H, 639 if. Jacobi, EBB., VII, 198 9. 
«nd SUrmerg-Festgahe, p. 168; A. B. Eeith, JBAS., 1915, 548 ff.; R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaffnoeim, etc., pp. 8 f., 8 ff., 33 ff., Baychandburi, loo. eit., pp, 18 ff. and passim: 
Garbe, loe. dt.; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism II, 152 ff,; Hopkins in Cainbridge 
History I, 368; Oldenberg, Das MahAhhirata, pp, 37 ff. 
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(Virdtaparvan) is a later production* than the magnificent battle- 
descriptions in the following liooks. But even in those books 
which unquestionably contain the oldest parts of the epic, there 
are constantly to be found contradictions which cannot possibly 
be explained by the ‘ ingenious carelessness ’ of any one poet.* 
Beside the most splendid descriptions full of raciness and vigour, 
there are also to be found long songs, in which the description of 
the eighteen-day battle is spun out as long as possible with duF 
monotony and continual repetitions 

Thus even what we can term the ‘ actual epic as it has 
come down to us, is certainly not the work of one poet. Even 
this ‘ nucleus ’ of the MahMbharafa is no longer the old heroic 
poem ; but the latter is contained in it, in a much diluted condition. 

We have now seen that around this nucleus an enormous 
mass of the most miscellaneous poems has accumulated; hemic 
songs from various cycles of legends, brahmanical myths and 
legend poetry, ascetic poetry and didactic poems of all kinds 
from the simplest moral maxims to extensive philosophical poems, 
formal law-books and complete Puranas. Though J. Dahlmann 
has applied an enormous amount of erudition in an attempt to 
prove that the MaMhMrafo is one unified work which was com¬ 
posed by one ]ioet in pre-Buddhist times both as an epic and a 
law-book,* only few scholars agree with him. Rylvain L4vi,* too, 
has recently attempted to explain the Mahdhharata as “a 


* Tins already FoUzmann, MaMbharata TT, p, 98, and Hopkins, The Great 

of India, pp. 382 f. Cf. N. B. Ttgikar, The Virdtaparvan of the Mahibh&rata (Poona, 
1923), pp. XX f. and my remarks in Ann. Bh. Inst, V, 1, p. 23 

* Cf. above, notes on pp. 817. 818 f.; 321, 328 f 

s In his book Das MahibhSrata ah Epos vnd Rechtsbueh (Berlin, 1898) (s. above, 
p. 276 note 1). Dahitnenn, it is true, only speaks of a 'unified diaskenasis' bat yet 
he ascribes to the * diaskenast ’ an activity which could certainly stamp him as a poet; 
and in conclusion (p. 302) he BT)eaks of the MahihMrata as the work of ‘ one single poetical 
creatiye genius ’. In his book Genesis des Mahdbh&rata (Berlin, 1899) he says directly ; 
“ The poet was a diaskeuast, the diaskeuast a poet.” Tt is noteworthy that even such a 
rather orthodox Indian <io C. V. Valdya (The Mahdbhirata : A Criticism, Bbmbay, 1900), 
who speaks wit£ reverence of VyBsa, the contemporary of Enppa, as the ' poet' of the 
MahibhArata (whom he places high above Homer, Milton and Shakespeare) and in e^l 
earnestness computes that Vyftsa and Epspa might have lived at the time of the 
ihSrata war about 8101 B.G., yet frankly admits that the Uahabhdrata in its present form 
is the extension of an originally much smaller work and contains numerous addkimis and 
interpolatilons. ' 

« Bhaniofrkar Cbm. Fol., pp. 98 fP. (English in jfitn. Bh. Im*. I, 1, 18 ff.). 
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'deliberate composition organically and artistically spread around 
a central fact and inspired by a dominant sentiment which 
penetrates and permeates it.” He compares the Mahahharata 
with the Vinaya, the code of discipline of the Mula-Sarvastivadin 
Buddhists, and is of opinion that the whole great epic ” with 
all its exaggerations and episodes, with all its varied and 
luxuriant mass of detail ” is based on nothing but ” a code of 
Ksatriya discipline as practised by the Bhagavatas Of 
course, if we take it that the nucleus of the epic is to be found 
in the Bhagavadqlta, NarayanTya and HarivamSa, such a point 
of view is justifiable. If, however, as I myself believe, the real 
nucleus of the MaMbhdrata is a heroic poem of the conflict 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas, Levi’s interpretation is 
just as impossible as that of Dahlmann. Those scholars who 
see in the MaMbhdrata a ‘ scripture of the warrior caste forget 
that the MahdbMrata as we have it in our present-day text 
contains much which would be quite out of place in a work 
intended for warriors. The ascetic morality of ahirnsa which is 
preached in so many passages in the didactic sections, of the love 
towards all creatures and complete resignation, is just as incom¬ 
patible with the very sensual pleasures promised to the warrior 
in Indra’s heaven, as with the eating of meat and the drinking 
of strong drinks in which the heroes and even their wives indulge, 
in many a vivid description of the warriors’ life in the actual 
epic.® Anyone who has really read the whole of the MahdbMrata 
and not only the most magnificent portions of it, is hound to 
admit that our present-day text of the epic contains not only 
much that is diverse in content, but also much that is diverse in 
value. In truth, he who would believe with the orthodox Hindus 
and the above-mentioned Western scholars, that our MahdbMrata, 
in its present form, is the work of one single man, would be 
forced to the conclusion that this man was, at one and the same 
time, a great poet and a wretched scribbler, a sage and an idiot, 
a talented artist and a ridiculous pedant—apart frdm the fact 
that this marvellous person must have known and confessed the 

> Eliot, Vinduitm and Buddkinn I, pp. xc f. Cf. also Hopkins ip Cambridga 
HUiory I, p. 256. * 

* See Hopkins, Graat Bfio, pp, 878, 8^ ff. , 
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most antagonistic religious views, and the most contradictoiy 
philosophical doctrines.* 

[With regard to language, style and metre, too, the various 
parts of the MahahMrata show absolutely no uniformity. It is 
in only quite a general sense that one can speak of ‘ epic Sanskrit ’ 
as the language of the popular epics.* In reality the language 
of the epic is in some parts more archaic, i.e., more closely 
related to the Ancient Indian of the Vedic prose works, than in 
other parts. And beside linguistic phenomena which recall 
the Pali, and which can be called popular, there are others which 
one is compelled to call solecisms, such as are often committed 
by uneducated and inferior authors like the Purana composers. 
The style, too, can only in a general sense be said to be far 
removed from the so-called ‘ Kavya style ’ i.e., the style of the 
later ornate poetry, which is characterised by the excessive use 
of embellishments (Alamkaras). However, there is no lack of 
passages in the Mahabharafa which remind us of this Kavya 
style.* Beside these, we also find portions which retain the 
naive style of the old Ftihasas, as they are related in the 
Brahmanas and TTpanisads, while again in numerous other portions 
the most negligent Purana style prevails. As regards the 
metre,* the Moha which originated in the old Anustubh is certainly 
the metre par excellence. But there are earlier and later forms 
of this {?loka, which are all represented in the MahAhharata. 
Moreover, our epic also contains old prose passages, in which the 
prose is occasionally rhythmical, and sometimes alternates with 
verses.* Also of the Tristubh metre which is often used in the 

1 Oldfnbprg (Daf MahahliBrafa, p. .32) callB it a ‘ scientific nionstrosity ’ to suppose 
that the Mahahharata was a unified (Himposition, 

® The epic lan^ua^'e is treated by H. Jacobi, Dan Ramayann, pp 112 ff Cf. also 
above, p. .38, and Hopkins, The Great Epte, p. 2fi2 A. rjudwig, MtthS.hhS.rata als Epos 
und Rechtshuch, pp. 6 ff; J, Wackernafjel, Altindische Orammahk I, pp. xHv ff.; W. 
Kirful* Beitraqe zur Geschtehte der Nominalkomponlton in den Upanijads und im Epos, 
Bonn 1908; Keith, ,TKAS., 1906, pp. 2f; Oldenberi;. loe. at., pp. 120 ff., 14g ff. 

3 Cf. above, p. .320. But these passages are not nnmerous, at all events not 
tiearlv as nniherous as in the RamSyapo. 

* Bee Hopkina, Great Epic, pp 191 ff.; J. Zubaty, ZDMG., 48, 1889, pp. 619 ff.; 
ljudwig, loo. at., p. 37; Jacobi in Gurup&j&kaumadt, pp. 60 ff,; Oldenberg, loc. eit., 
pp. 187 ff. 

1 Cf. mipkins, Great Bpie, pp. 266 ff. 3116 view token by Oldenberg (Das MahS- 
hharata, fqp. 21 ff. and elsewhere) that these prose-poetry passages are, the oldest portions 
of the MfhtbhSrata, is quite wrong in my opinion. 
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Mah&bharata, though the dloka is about twenty times as frequent 
as the Tris^ubh, we find the ancient form, still similar to the 
V'edic form, as well as later forms; and even the elaborate 
metres of classical Sanskrit poetry are already to be found in 
certain parts of the Mahdhhdrata. * 

Lastly, we must not forget that the opening sections of 
the Mahdhhdrata themselves give clear indications that the epic 
had not always its present form and extent. Even the tables 
of contents which we find in the first two adhyayas, are not always 
in agreement with our text.^ 

Thus everything indicates that the Mahdhhdrata is not the 
work of one single author or of one time, but consists of earlier 
and later portions which belong to different centuries. Contents 
and form alike confirm the fact that some parts of the Mahdhhdrata 
reach back to the times of the Veda, while others must be 
asynchronous with the late productions of the Purana literature. 

Now it has been assumed, especially by A. Holtzmann, that 
an ancient heroic poem of the Kauravas existed, which was the 
‘original Mahdhhdrata,* that this later underwent a ‘revision 
with a tendency’ in favour of the Pandavas; and that it was then 
on several consecutive occasions—first by Buddhists, then by 
Brahmans—‘revised with a tendency’. The ‘second Purana-like 
revision’ must have taken place, according to Holtzmann, about 
900-1100 A.D., “after which followed, a few centuries later, 
the definite establishment and completion of the text’’.* 

It is important to state at once that this last supposition, 
according to which the Mahdhhdrata received its present form 
only in the 16th or 16th century, is absolutely false. For it is 
proved bv literary and inscriptional evidence,* that already about 
500 A.D. the Mahdhhdrata was no longer an actual epic, but a 

^ See above, p 287; V V. Tyer Notes of a Study of the PteUminartf ^apfers if 
the Mah&hhdrata. pp 17 ff. and passim; Oldenbeig. loe. eif , pp S3 ff. Though the 
division into 18 parvans is traditional, it is not certain that the division was originally the 
same as we find it in onr text at the present day. AlbfirunT mentions other titles of the 
18 pnrvans, s. B Saeban, ATberufU's India, I, pp. 132 f. The Soutbem Indian MSS and 
the .Tavanese translation also have other titles Cf. also Breckhans, ZDMO., 6, 1882. 
op. 628 ff. 

• Holtamann, Das MahSbharata, 1, 194. 

» See B. G-. Bhandarkar, JBBAS., 10, 1871-2, pp. 81 ff.; N T. TelaV. SBB., 
Vol 8, pp. 28 ff.; and especially G. BQWer and J. Kirate, Indian Studies n, SWA., 1892. 
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sacred text-book and religious discourse, and was, on the whole, 
not essentially different, in extent and contents, from the work 
as we have it at present. The philosopher Kum&rih (about 700 
A.D.) quotes numerous passages from almost all the books of the 
MaMbMrata, which to him was a great smrti expounded by 
Vyasa.^ The poets Suhandhu and Bam (about 600-650 A.D.) 
knew the Mahdhharata chiefly as a poem, indeed Bana considered 
it as the culmination of all poetry.* In his romance ‘Kadambarl’, 
however, the latter also relates that the Queen VilSsavatl was 
present at a recitation of the Mahdhharata on the occasion of a 
festival in a temple at Ujjein. Such public readings of the 
Mahdbhdrata still at the present day take place in India in temples 
on festive occasions—and naturally not only for entertainment, 
but also for edification and religious instruction.’ As early 
as about 600 A.D. an inscription from Cambodia testifies to 
similar public readings of the Mahdhharata, and this by utilising 
manuscripts, presented expressly for this purpose in this distant 
Indian colony in Further India. Finally, we also possess deeds 
of land grants from the 5th and 6th centuries, in which the 
sections of Book XIII (see above, p. 373), dealing with the 
morality of giving (danadharma) are quoted as sacred texts; and 
in one inscription of this kind the Mahdhharata is already called 
the ‘collection of a hundred thousand verses’. The number of a 
hundred thousand verses, however, is not even approached, unless 
Books XII and XIII and even part of the HarivamSa are included.* 

1 See Bbhler, loe. oit., pp. 5 ff. 

3 Haffacanta, introductoiy verses 4>10. But from this passage it does not follow, 
as Peterson (KSdamhari, Introd., p. 68) thinks, that in BSpa’e time the MahUbhUrata 
' was as yet comparatively a fresh wonder in the world but rather that its fame had 
already ' penetrated the three worlds’, as Sana himself says. On the Mahibharata in 
the works of Sabandhu and Bftpa s. W. Cartellieri, WZKM., IS, 1899, 57 ff. ' 

* In another place in the KidambatJ (ed. Peterson, p. 209) we read Uiat 
KSdaigbat; listens to a recitation of the MahSbhdrata, Nftrada’s daughter reciting it * in a 
gentle singing voice ’, whilst a pair of Einnaras seated behind her accompany the 
recitation on the flute. 

4 In the Mah&bh&rata Uself there is already mention made of its ' bnndeed 
thousand ’ verses (I, 1, 107; XIX, 848, 11 i cf. above, p. 285 and Hq;>kins, loe, cit., p. 0). 
Ihe 18 books of the MahUbhirata have, in the Calcutta edition, 90,092 verses, of whidi 
18,985 fall to the share of Booh XII and 7,769 to Book XIII. With the whole IfarivtugJa 
the number of verses is 106,466. If the Bhavi^yaparvan (s. above, p. 897) is omitted, 
(here remain 101,154 verses, which number beat agrees with the round number of * a 
hundred thousand But the different reeenstona of the liahibhirota, which often differ 
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But if the Mahdhhdrata already in the 6th century received its 
unquestionably latest sections such as Book XUI and the 
Hanvdm§a,' if it was at that time already a religious text-book 
and discourse, and if, a hundred years later, manuscripts of the 
Mahahhdrata had already reached Further India and were read 
in temples there, then we are justified in concluding that at least 
one or two centuries earlier, that is, in the 3rd or 4th century A.D., 
it must already have received that form which it still has to-day. 
On the other hand,® however, it can only have received this form 
after the origin and spread of Buddhism, to which it contains 
many references, indeed, only after Alexander’s invasion of 
India, as the Yavanas, i.e., the Greeks (lonians), are frequently 
mentioned. Accordinq to this the Mahdhhdrata cannot have 
received its present form earlier than the 4th century B.C. and 
not later than the 4th century A.DA 


from each other in that the one recennion omita a nnmbcr of verses -which are inelndod in 
another, bnt, on the other hand, in another place inserts just as many verses which are 

missing in the latter, prove that the contents of the Mahabharata could vary without the 

extent being changed. 

» We cannot form any definite conclusion as to the date of the Haritarnia (‘ about 
the third century of the Christian era R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisv^avism, etc., p. 36) on the 

basis of the oc(‘urrence of the word dfnara=denarins. We may assume, however, 

that this appendix to the Mahabharata did not come into existence very long before the 

4th century A.D.; for though Roman gold coins were known in India as early as in the 

1st century A.D. (s. E. J. Bapson, Indian Coins, ‘ Grundriss ' II, 3 B., pp. 4, 17 ff., 25, 
86 ; R. Sewell, JRAB., 1904, 691 ff.), the Indian word dinSra is only traceable from 
400 A.D. onwards in Gupta inscriptions (Sewell, loe. cit., p. 616). Cf. B. C. Maznmdar, 
JRA8., 1907, pp. 408 f.; A. B. Keith, JRA8., 1907, pp. 681 ff.; 1916, pp. 604 f. If the 
Buddhist poet Advagho^a should really be the author of the Vajrasfior which is ascribed to 
him, the HarivarjiSa would already have been a part of the MahSbh&tata in the 2nd 
century A.D., for two verses from the ffarimrpJa (1292 f.) are quoted in the VairasOcI 
3 (s. Weber, Indische Streifen I, p. 189) with the words ‘ for it is -written in the BhBrata 

* See Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 391 ff. If Dio Chrysostomos' statement that even 

the Indians sang Homer’s poems and that they were well acquainted with the sufferings 
of Priam, etc., alluded to the MahibhSrata (as is the view of A. Weber, Ind. 8t»d. H, 

161 ff.; Holtzmann, Das MahSbhSraia IV* 163; Pischel, EG.. 196; H. G. Rawlinson, 

Intercourse between India and the Western World, Cambridge, 1916, 140 f., 171), then 

this statement would constitute our earliest external evidence of the existence of the 
MahSbhirata in the let century A.D. It is possible, however (in fact, according to Jacobi 
1 b Festschrift Waekemagel, pp, 129 f., probable), that Dio's statement, which was repeated 
by Aelian, refers to an actual Indian translation of Homer. On various Greek words in 
the Mahdbhdrata s. Hopkins, loe cit,, p. 872; Rawlinson, loo oft., p. 179 note. 

s Hc^kins, Epic Mythology (' Grundriss ’ HI, 1 B 1916, p. 1) considered 80Q-100 

B.C. to be the prohablO date of the MahSbhUraia, bnt in Cambridge History IH p. 268, he 

also gives the limits 4Ui century B.C. to 4th century A.D. S. Ldvt (JA., s. 11, t. V, 1916, 
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l?herefore, a great re-modelling of the Mahdhh&rata, or 
even the addition only of one of the great Books, cannot have 
taken place after the 4th century A.D. In fact, 1 cannot consider 
the hypothesis of one or indeed several remodellings to be either 
at all necessary or probable/ As in later periods the copyists 
deal rather arbitrarily with their text, so, in more ancient times, 
the rhapsodists, among whom the heroic songs must have been 
transmitted orally during centuries, probably took every possible 
liberty in the presentation of their songs: they lengthened scenes 
which pleased their audiences, and abridged others which made 
less impression. But the greatest alterations, by means of which 
the ancient heroic poem gradually became a compilation, which 
offered ‘ much ’ and therefore offered ‘ everyone something ’, 
can probably be explained by the fact that the transmission and 
preservation of the ancient heroic songs passed from the original 
singers to other classes, that the songs themselves were trans¬ 
planted to other regions, and adapted to other times and a chang¬ 
ing public. Already in very early times, as we have seen, the 
songs must have passed from the bards who were connected with 
the race of the Kurus to such as had relations with the race of 
the Pandavas. They spread from such districts where the Visnu- 
cult prevailed to those where Siva was worshipped as the highest 
god. The phases, too, through which the Krsna-cult passed, left 
their traces in the epic poetry. As with other peoples, so with 
the Indians a time must have come when the creative poetic 
genius no longer manifested itself in works of heroic poetry, which 
latter ceased to be living poetry, and when only the ancient songs 
were still sung by the bards.* The old heroic time, too, came to 
an end, the time when the bards went forth into battle with 
the warriors as charioteers, so that after the victory was achieved, 
perhaps at a great sacriiicial feast, they could sing of the 
gloriotis deeds of the heroes. The epigones of these bards were 
an inferior class of literary men—^the same who also devoted 

p. 193) oondudai from the agreement betweai the geography of the Boddhist BfahtmiySif 
with that of the MahShMrata, that the latter received its ^al redactum in the first three 
or four oeotories A.D. 

> Bat that does not say that separate parts, at for example, the Virlfa'pervan, 
have not been remodelled. Cf. Hopkins in the JAOS., 34, 190S, p. 04< 

* C/. H, Jacobi in GOA., 1892, p. 682. 

82-1896 B 
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themselves to the handing down of the Puranas. These people 
Were probably neither proper warriors nor proper Brahmatis; it 
is not for nothing that the law-books describe the SGtas as 
bastards, who were said to be descended from the intermarriage 
of warriors with Brahman women or of Brahmans with Ksatfiya 
women. This very thing constitutes the peculiarity of the 
Mahdhharata in its present form : it is neither proper warrior- 
poetry nor proper religious poetry; it is no longer an epic, but not 
yet a real Purana. 

The Mahahharata may not have received a final form of 
some kind until after centuries of oral tradition it was first 
written down. Probably only Brahmans, Pandits, participated 
in this editing and writing-down. If, however, we have come to 
the conclusion that the MaMhhdrata, even in the 4th century A.D. 
or still earlier, was not essentially different, on the whole, in 
extent and contents, from the work as we have it now, then the 
words ‘ on the whole ’ and ‘ not essentially * must be very strongly 
emphasized. For additions and alterations, and, in fact, addi¬ 
tions not only of single verses, but also of whole songs (such as 
hymns to Durga and so on) have been made even during later 
centuries, ‘ and a critically established text of the Mahahh&rata 
does not exist at all. 

When we speak of the ‘ Mahahharata we usually mean 
the text as we have it in the two standard editions which were 
published in India and were arranged by Indian pandits, viz., 
the ‘ Calcutta Edition ’ of 1834-1839* and the ‘ Bombay Edition ’ 
with Nllakantha’s commentary.’ These two editions differ but 
slightly, and may be regarded as good representatives of the text 


* * B. O. Bhandarkar (JBBAS., 20, 1900, p. 402) points ont that interpolaticms were 

made in the AnndSaanaparran as late as at the Qupta period. « 

> This edition was begun by tho Committee of Public Education and completed 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and contains also the text of the 
HarivatpJa. • 

* It has appeared in several editions since 1662. See Holtamaxm, Dos Mahabhilrata, 
HI, pp. 2 ff., 9 ff., on this and other Indian editions. The edition by Pratapa Chandra 
B (7 (Calcutta, 1882 ff.) is very handy, but is unfortunately spoiled by misprints. Onhis 
ed^^ ie e tsork of true Indian piety and charity : it was pnnted by the aid of collections 
oinatrised by the editor, for the purpose of free distribution, and 10,000 copiesh^were given 
atmy ffratu. 
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as commented by Nllakantha/ The Bengali and especially the 
Southern Indian manuscripts, however, often deviate from the 
latter text.” A critical edition of the MaUdhharata made on the 
basis of all the various classes of manuscripts from all parts of 
India is one of the greatest desiderata of Indology, and we hope 
that this need may be supplied in the near future.” Not until the 
publication of a critical edition of this nature will it be possible to 
sift out many a passage at present included in our texts of the 
Mahdhhdrata as being certainly or at least very probably inter¬ 
polations.* Moreover, apart from the manuscripts, it will be 
possible to distinguish with some degree of certainty between 
what is authentic and what is spurious.® For this purpose the 
older translations in the vernaculars, as well as the Javanese and 


1 NlLakai^tha, one of tho latest commentators, worked on a text which shaady 
contained a strong admixture of interpolations (s. TJtgikar, Virapipanan, pp, xii f.). 
ArjunamUra is earlier than Nilaka^tha, and tho commentary Vi^amapadavivaraQa is stilt 
earlier. Editions of the Virilaparran and Udyogaparvan with seToral commentaries 
have been published in Bombay, at the Gujarati Printing Press, 1915 and 1920. 

a Bengali MSS., though not only Bengali ones, were used for the ' Burdwan 
Edition On the Southern Indian MSS., cf. M. Wintemitz, Ind. Ant., 27, 1898, 67 ff., 
92 ff., 122 ff and R. LQders, Uber die Grantharecennm dee MahdbhSrata, AGGW., 1901. 
Southern Indian MSS. were utilised for the 'Kumbhakonam Edition'; this is by no 
means a critical edition of the Southern recension, but a mixed recension, containing the 
interpolations of the Northern as well as the Southern MSS. In the SabbBpatran of the 
Southern recension there is a long inserted passage about Ep^pa, a kind of Epspa-epio, in 
which Hopkins (Festschrift Windisch, pp 72 ff. ef. Cambridge History I, p. 256) has 
traced many literal points of agreement with the Harimihia. 

3 The preparation of a critical edition of the MaMbhUrata was agreed upon, in 1905 
by the International Assodation of Academtes (cf. ‘ Almanach der Wiener Akademie * 54, 
1004, 248 f., 267 ff., 55, 1905, 238 ff.), but the preliminary work which had already been 
begun, was interrupted by tho world war. A critical edition of tho MaMbhdrata is now 
in course of preparation by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona; s. A 
prospectna of a New and Critical Edition of the MahSbh&rata undertaken by the Bostitnte 
nndor the auspices of Shrimant Balasabeb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Chief of Anndb, 1919; 
B. Zimmermann and C. V. Vaidya in JBBAS., 25, 1920^ pp. 358 ff.; N. B. Utgihar in 
Ann. Bh. Inst. 11, 2, 1921, pp. 165 ff.; and the VirStapanran of the Mahibhtrata edited 

from Qjiginal MSS. as a tentative work.Poona, 1923; M. Wintemite, Ann. hh. 

Inst. IV, 2. 1928, pp. 146 ff.; V. 1, 1924, pp. 19 ff. 

a Even now we can say with certainty, on the basis of the MSS., that, Cor instuiee, 
the story of Gapeda, who writes down the MahSbhSrata, In the Idipsrvan 1 Di. M. 
Wintemitz, JBAS., 1898, pp. 380 ff. and ef. V. V. Iyer, Preliminary Chapters of the 
MahSbhirata, pp. 82 ff., 97 ff., 840 f.) and the DurgSstotra in the Virilaparvan 6 
(s. Utgihar, lie VirBtaparvan Ed., p. xxii) are interpolationB. 

* See above, notes to pp. 246 f., 266, 267, 270, 276 f., 280, 800ff. and A. Ziudwig on 
interpolations in the Bljasflya and Jarftsandha Porvans (MahUbh. H, 12 ff.) hi OC xii, 
Paris, I, pp. 167 ff. 
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PerBian translations of the Mahabharata will have to be taken into 
account.’ 

As long as there is no such critical edition of the text of 
the MaMbMrata available, the date of each section, nay some¬ 
times of each single verse of the Mahabharata must be determined 
separately, and there is ver^ little meaning in, and no sort of 
justificMion for, saying, as it is so frequently said, that a certain 
name or subject ‘ already * occurs in the Mahdbharata. So much 
the less justification is there for connecting definite dates with the 
Mahdhharata as a whole, as not only were later insertions made 
in decidedly ‘ early * parts, but also, just as frequently, very ancient 
passages are found in the ‘ later ’ portions. Thus the whole of 
Book I of the Mahdbharata is certainly not ‘ ancient ’; but that 
does not prevent many of the myths, legends and genealogical 
verses occurring in it from being very old.* Even in the 
HarimifiSa, which was certainly only added late, we find very 
old verses and legends. But the expressions ‘ early ’ and ‘ late ’ 
with reference to whole books and large portions of the 
Mahabharataf must always be used with caution and reserve. 

This leads us to the most difficult question: What do we 
mean when we speak of ‘ old ’ and ‘ oldest ’ parts of the 
Mahdbhdrata? In other words: To what time do the begin¬ 
nings of the Mahdbharata reach back? 

Let us keep to facts. In the whole of Vedic literature 
there is no mention of a Mahdhharata, though in Brahmanas and 
TJpanisads there is frequent talk of Akhyana, ItihUsa, Purana and 


> For Tomscular versions of the MahibhSrata s. Holtzonann, Da* Mah&bharata, 
HI, pp. 100 ff. On the Tamil translation said to belong to the 11th century A.D., s. V. V. 
Iyer, loe. eit., pp. 97 ff. and passim. The old Javanic translation is dated 906 A.D., s. 
E. Wnlff, DeH old jatantlee Wir&taparva, Kopenhagen, 1917; D. van Hinloopen Labberton, 
JRAS., 1918, pp. 1 ff.; and H. Eem, Verspreide Geschriften, 1920, Vol. iz, pp^ 39 ff., 
215 ff. On the MaMbhSrata on the island of Bali, s. B. Friederich, JBAS.. 1676, 
pp. 176 f., 179 ff. On the Persian translation s. Holtzmann, loe. eit., m, p. 110, and 
A. Lndwig, Das Mahibh&rata ais Epos tmd ReehUbueh, pp. 66 ff.. 08 fl> 

* The Yayftti legend, for instance, is surely at least as early as Fataffiali, who 
teaches the formation of the word Ttyatika ' he who knows the Tayiti legend ’ in the 
Miah&bh&fya (4, 2, 60). F. Lacdte (Essai sur Ou^tS^hifa, pp, 188 f.) is most probably 
right in assuming that in olden times the episodes of the great epics were recited as 
indepandent poons, and I shonld like to add that this was most likely t^ case long 
Mw th^ were inserted into the ^ic. 
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6Sth& N&rS^aipsI (s. above, p. 275). Even of the great, and 
probably historical, event which constitutes the central point of 
the epic, the bloody battle in the Kuru field, the Veda says not a 
word, though in the Brahmanas this very Kuru field is so often 
mentioned as a place where gods and mortals celebrated great 
sacrificial feasts, that this event, if it had already taken place, 
would most certainly have been mentioned.‘ It is true that 
Janamejaya, the son of Pariksit, and Bharata, the son of Duii?anta 
and of Sakuntala, already appear in the Brahmanas; and already 
in a Kuntapasong of the Atharvaveda Pariksit is praised as a 
peace-loving king under whose rule the land of the Kurus pros¬ 
pered. In the works belonging to the Yajurveda there is frequent 
mention of Kunis and Paflcalas or Kurupaficalas; and in connec¬ 
tion with a sacrificial feast of the Kurupaficalas an anecdote is 
told in the Kathaka (X, 6) of Dhrtarastra, the son of Vicitrayirya. 
On the other hand, nowhere in the whole Veda is the name of 
Pandu or of his sons, the Pandavas, to be found, nowhere do such 
names as Duryodhana, Duhsasana, Karna, etc., appear. The 
name Arjuna docs, it is true, occur in a Brahmana, but as a secret 
name of the god Indra. The iSankh&yana-^rautasutra (XV, 36) 
is the first place where we find mention of a war in Kuruksetra 
which was disastrous for the Kauravas.* In the AhalSyana- 
Grhyasutra.* ‘ Bharata and MahdbHarata ’ are mentioned in a 
list of teachers and sacred books which are honoured by libations 


1 See A. Ludwig, Vber dai VerhSltms des mythisehen EUmentes zu dtr 
hittorisehen Grundlage des Mahabhdrata, p. 6. 

* Cf. E. lieumann, ZDMO., 48, 1894, 80 ff.; Ludwig, Das Mahdbhirata eU Epos 
und Rechtsbuch, pp. 77 ff.; Hopkins in Cambridge History, I, 252 f. B.O. Maeomder. 
(JBAS., 1906 Q25 f.) suggests that the author of the Mahibhdrata grafted the Sum- 

Btoiy iipoQ (ui older story of a war between Enrus and PaficUas. 

* in, 4, 4. This passage has been much discussed. Cf. Hopkins, QresU Epic, 
pp. 8^ f.; Dahhnann, Das Mahdbh&rata ale Epos und Rechtsbuch, pp. 103 ff.; Wintemks, 
WZEM., 14, 1900, pp. 05 f.; Utgihar in Froc. IOC., Vol. II, pp. 46 E.; Oldenberg, Das 
Mahibhdrata,, pp. 18, 83. Utgihar is right in explaining the mention of the MahSbhireAa 
in the AivaliyanO’Ofhyas&tra (and not in other QrhyasfLtras) by the fact that Advaliyana 
counts as the pupil of Sannaka, and, according to the frame-stoiy of the UahUbkiraita, 
Ugrairaxas relates the Mahibhdfata to Saunaka. The date of the Idpaldgana-OfhyMfitfa 
is, however, entirely unknown, and lists of this nature could easily have been enlarged 
at any time in Itvaltyana’s school. For this reason we we not justified in drawing a 
ehrunologieal conclusion tnm this passage. 
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at the end of the study of the Veda. Pftnini^ teaches the forma¬ 
tion of the names ‘Yudhisthira’, ‘BhTma’ and ‘Vidura’, and 
the accent of the compound word *Mah&hhdrata*. Pataftjali, 
however, is the first to make definite allusions to the story of the 
battle between the Kauravas and the Pftndavas. • 

What of Buddhist literature? In the Tipitaka, the Pali- 
canon of the Buddhists, the MdhdhhSrata is not mentioned. On 
the other hand, we find, in the oldest texts of the Tipitaka, poems 
after the style of the Xkhyanas with which we became acquainted 
in the BrShmanas as a preliminary step to the epic.* The Jatakas, 
whose metrical portions (the Gntlms) belong to the Tipitaka, 
betray an acquaintance with tEe KrBm-leqend, but not with the 
HarivcmiSa and the Mausalaparvan of the Mahdhharata.^ The 
names occurring in the Jataka-book, Pandava, Dhanafljaya (in 
the Mahahhdrata an ordinary epithet of Arjuna), Yudhitthila 
(Pali form of Yudhisthira), Dhatarattha (Pali form of 
Dhrtarastra), Vidhura or Vidhura (the Vidura of the MaJmhharata), 
and even the narrative, appearing in this work, of the self-choice 
of a husband and the five-husband marriage of Draupadl, bear 
testimony only to slight acquaintance with the MaUHhhdrata. 
For Pandava occurs in the Jataka as the name of a horse,* 
Dhrtarastra as the name of various kings,® Dhanafljaya and 


> Vm, 3, 95; m, 2, 162; 4, 74; VT, 2, 38 But three soanty references do not 
admit of our drawing any conclueion as to the contents and extent of the epic known 
to P&nini. 

> See above, p 273 B. Windisch, M&ra und Buddha (ASOW., Vol. XV, Leipaig, 
1895), pp. 222 fF., and T. W. Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, Xiondon, 1903, pp. 180 ff. 
Becitations of Akhy&nas are mentioned in the BrahmajShuutta, as well as conversations 
and exhibitions which the monk is to avoid (Dialogues of the Buddha, translated from 
the F&li by T. W. Bhys Davids, London, 1899, p. 8). If, as the commentator says, 
recitations of the Mahdhhirata and of the Rdmiya'^a were to be understood by this, the 
author would surely have mentioned them by name. 

* The legend of (Kapha) is told in the Ghatajitaka (No. 464), ayusions 

to it are found also in Jfitakas No. 512 and No. 580 (gftthi 20). See LtLders in ZDBfG., 
68,1904, pp. 687 ff., also B. Hardy in ZDMO., 53,1899, pp. 25 ff. The Jainas have already 
in the third or second century B.O. made the E^pa cult part of their religion, s. lacobi 
in 00., Vn, Vienna 1886, pp. 75 ff. and ZDMG., 42, 1888, pp. 498 ff. 

« Jitakia No. 186. 

• Dhatarattha is a king of the gods in J&t No. 882, a king of the Nigaa in 78i. 
No. 548, a king of the ffamingoes in Jftt. Nos. 502, 588, 684. In 7fti. No. 544 he heads a 
list of righteous kings. In the Mabftvasta Dhftftrlftia is the name of a BuddhlK 

the name of a palace, s. E. Windisch, Buddhas Oshurt (A80W., 1906), pp. 101, 108. 
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Yttdbi^t^ira ai^ only mentioned as Kura kings who dwelt in 
Indraprastha, and Vidura is a wise man, who appears now as a 
domestic priest, and now as a minister of the court of Dhanafijaya 
or of Yudhisthira.* Draupadi, however, one of the most magnifi¬ 
cent female characters of the epic, appears in the JStaka as an 
example of feminine depravity, as she is not content with her five 
husbands, but also commits adultery with a hunchbacked servant.* 

• From these facts we must conclude that, before the con¬ 
clusion of the Veda, there could not have existed an epic 
Mahdhhdrata^ i.e., an epic poem which dealt with the war of 
the Kauravas and Pandavas and the battle on the Kuru field, and 
bore the title ‘ Bharata ’ or ‘ Mahabharata ’; but that, on the 
other hand, such a poem must have existed already in the 4th 
century B.C., as the Sutra works of Sankhayana, A^valayana and 
Panini can scarcely be later. Now as the Pali-canon of the 
Buddhists, which originated in the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C., 
betrays only quite a superficial knowledge of the Mahdbhdrata, it 
was probably at that time still little known in the east of India, 
where Buddhist literature originated. 

We have seen, however, that some elements of our present 
Mahabharata reach back into the Vedic period, and that much, 
especially in the didactic sections, is drawn from a literary 
common property, from which also Buddhists and Jainas (prob¬ 
ably already in the 5th century B.C.) have drawn.* 


* In Jitaka No 413 Bhanafljaya is a Knni king residing in the city of Indapatta 
(Indraprastha) of the family of Yndhifthila (Yudhi||hilagotta), and Vidhflra u his 
pnrohita. In J&t. No. 616 Dhanafijaya Xorabya is a pious Kuni king, called Yudhi^hila 
in the Gftthis, while the sage Vidhura is living at Senaies. In the Vidhnrapap4tte‘Jitaka 
(No. 646, already mentioned in the second century B.C. with the title ' Vitura Punakiya 
jitakam * in a Bharhut inscription, s. E Hultzsoh, Ind. Ant., 1699, p. 234) Vidhura is 
a minister of the Earn king Dhanafijaya who (like Yudhifthira in the McMbhinta is 
fond of playing at dice. But there is no allusion at all to the story of the MahSbhirata. 
In No 329 Dhanafijaya is a king of Benares. Vidhura also occurs as the name oi 
a wise monk m the HerlgSthft 1188 and in the MajjhimarukSya 60. 

• JAtaka No. 688 (g&thfi 288). Cf. Wintemitz, JBAS., 1807, pp. 762 ff. 

a Verses MtMhhirata, XI, 7, 28 ff., which H. Bayehaudhuri (JA8D., N. g.. 18, 
1022, pp. 269 ff.) believes to be quoted in the Besnagar Ascription, also beloD(g to this 
hteraiy omnmoin property. See above, pp. 276, 869 f., 866, 867. On the B^adrfiga- 
Icgend in the JAtaka ef. above, iqp. 861 ff. and H. lifidets in the treatise th^ ci^, 
Another legend which the MtAubhAmta (I, 107 f) hae A common with the JAtaka 
(No. 4A4) IS that oi Mi^^avya, ndio as a punishment for having A his ehildhood mipaled 
a fly on a tbom, was tidten for a robber and impaled. {Cf, L. Schermsn, MiiUrklim gut 
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Finally, it must still be mentioned, that not only the events 
described in the epic, but also the innumerable names of kings 
and royal races, however historical some of the events and many 
names may appear, do not belong to Indian history in the true 
sense of the word. It is true that the Indians set the reign of 
Yudhisthira and the great war of the Mahdhharata at the begin¬ 
ning of the Kaliyuga, or Iron Age, i.e., 3102 B.C.; but this date 
for the beginning of the Kaliyuga is based upon the artificial cal¬ 
culation of Indian astronomers, and the association of this date 
with the conflict of the Kauravas and Pandavas is, of course, 
quite arbitrary.* The political history of India commences with 
the ^^i^unaga kings Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, who are 
known to us as contemporaries of the Buddha, and we may also 
ascribe historical character to the kings of the Si4unaga and 
Nanda dynasties mentioned in the Puranas.* With the great 
King Candragupta (321 B.C.), the founder of the Maurya dynasty, 
we step on to firm historical ground in India. Of all these 
historical personalities there is no trace to be - found in the 
Mahdhharata’ This ‘ prehistoric ’ character of the narrative 
and of the heroes certainly indicates the great antiquity of the epic. 

Summing up, we can say the following about the age of 
the Mahahhdrata : 

1. Single myths, legends and poems which are included 
in the Mahdbhdrata, reach back to the time of the Veda. 

• 2. An epic Bharata or Mahdhharata did not exist in the 
Vedic period. 

3. Many moral narratives and sayings which our Mahd- 
hhdrata contains, belong to the ascetic-poetry, which was drawn 


Oetchtehte der indtaehen Vuionahtteratur, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 58 f., «id N. B. Utgiker in 
Proe. II 00., 1922, pp. 221 ff. In the JStaka this u e fnend of Eanhed^ysns, 

i.e. of Krfps Dvaipiysna VySsa). 

1 8m B. Bamknehna Bhagwat, JBBAS., 20, 1692, pp. 150 ff. and J. F. FlMt, 
JBA8., 1911, pp. 479 ff., 675 ff. In a similar tray the Arabian astrononiers have con¬ 
nected the same era tnth the Deluge. 

* These kings reigned between 642 (or 600) B.O. and 822 B.C. Cf, &oith, FarZp 
Hutorp, pp. 44, 46 If, and E. J. Bapson, Cambridge Hutorg, I, pp. 812 ff., 697. 

> E. W. Hopkins (in Albata Kem, pp. 249 ff.^, it is true, believei to hate loond 
referenoee to ^e Matuyu, Atoka and Candragupta in the JfohdhhlMt^ But why 
should thrae be so hidden? 
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Supon, from the 6th century B.C. onwards, also by Bttddbisfel 
Jainas. 

4. If an epic MahabhUrata already existed between file 
6th and 4th centuries B.C., then it was but little known in the 
native land of Buddhism. 

6. There is no certain testimony for an epic MahdbMrata 
before the 4th century B.C. 

6. Between the 4th century B.C. and the 4th century A.D. 
the transformation of the epic Makahhdrata into our present com¬ 
pilation took place, probably gradually. 

7. In the 4th century A.D. the work already had, on the 
whole, its present extent, contents and character. 

8. Small alterations and additions still continued to be 
made, however, even in later centuries. 

9. One date of the Mahdbhdrata does not exist at all, but 
the date of every part must be determined on its own account. 

The EamAyana. both a Popular Epic and an Ornate Poem 

The BSmdyana differs essentially from the Mahdbhdrata in 
more respects than one. Above all it is much shorter and of 
much greater uniformity. While the Mahdbhdrata in its present 
form can scarcely be called an actual epic, the Rdmdyana, even 
in the form in which we have it to-day, is still a fairly unified 
heroic poem. Moreover, while indigenous tradition names 
VySsa, an entirely mythical seer of ancient times, who was sup¬ 
posed to be at the same time the compiler of the Vedas and of 
the Puranas, as the author or editor of the Mahdbhdrata, it' 
attributes the authorship of the Rdmdyaxta to a poet named 
Valmiki, and we have no reason to doubt that a poet of this name 
really^ lived and first shaped the ballads, which were scattered in 
the mouths of the bards, into the form of a imified poem. The 
Indians call this VslmTki ‘ the first Kavi or author of ornate 
poetry ’ (ddlkavi) and like to call the Edmdyana * the first ornate 
poem ’ (ddikdvya). The beginnings of ornate epic poetry do 
indeed lead back to the Rdmdyam, and Valmiki has always 
remained the pattern to which all later Indian poets admiringly 
aspired. The essential factor of Indian ornate ^try, of fiio 
0S-i8S8B. 
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so-called *ha'oya,* is that greater importance is attached to the 
form than to the matter and contents of the poem, and that so- 
called alamkaras, i.e., ‘ embellishments such as similes, 
poetic figures, puns, and so on, are used largely, even to excess. 
Similes are heaped on similes, and descriptions, especially of 
nature, are spun out interminably with ever new metaphors and 
comparisons. We find the first beginnings of these and other 
peculiarities of the classical ornate poetry in the R&mdyana. 
W'hile we found in the Mahahhdrata a mixture of popular epic and 
theological didactic poetry (piirana), the Rfimayana appears to us 
as a work that is popular epic and ornate poetry at the same 
time. 

It is a true popular epic, just like the Mahdbharata, because, 
like the latter, it has become the property of the whole Indian 
people and, as scarcely any other jxiem in the entire literature 
of the world, has influenced the thought and poetry of the nation 
for centuries. In the introduction to the epic (a later addition) 
it is related that god Brahman himself invited the poet ValmTki 
to glorify the deeds of Eama in verse; and the god is said to have 
promised him: 

“ As long as in this firm-set land 
The streams shall fiow, the mountains stand, 

So long throughout the world, be sure, 

The great Bamayai^ shall endure.”* 

(This dictum has proved itself truly prophetic to the present 
day. Since more than two thousand years the poem of BSma 
has kept alive in India, and it continues to live in all grades and 
classes of the people. High and low, prince and peasant, noble¬ 
man, merchant and artisan, princesses and shepherdesses, all 
are quite familiar with the characters and stories of the great epi(^ 
The men are elevated by the glorious deeds of Rama and are 
edified by his wise speeches, the women love and praise STtft as 
the ideal of conjugal fidelity, the highest virtue of woman. Old 
and young enjoy the wonderful feats of the true-hearted monkey 
Hanumat, and they enjoy no less the gruesome tales of the man- 

eating giants and the demons endowed with magic power. 

* 

> I, 9. 86 i. Tr»iwl«ted by R T. H. Oilffiib. 
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Popular sayings and proverbs bear witness to the familiarity of 
the people with the stories of the Rmmyana, But also the t^u^oro 
and masters of the various religious sects refer to the B&md>yatu^ 
and draw upon it, when they wish to propagate religious and 
moral doctrines among the people; (and the poets of all later times, 
from Kalidasa down to Bhavabhuti and their epigones, have ever 
again drawn their materials from the Rdmayana and worked them 
up anew.V When we come to the modern Indian literature of the 
vernaculars, we find a Tamil translation of the Sanskrit epic as 
early as in the 11th century, and soon there follow imitations and 
translations in the vernaculars from the North to the South of 
India. The religious-philosophical Hindi poem RSm-caritmanas, 
based on the ancient epic, and composed about 1574 A.D. by the 
celebrated Tulsi Das, has become almost a gospel for millions of 
Indians Generations of Hindus in all parts of India have made 
the acquaintance of the old legend of Kama in such modern transla¬ 
tions. In the houses of the wealthy, recitations of the poem are 
arranged even in our own day. Dramatic versions, too, of the 
story of Eama, as mentioned already in the HarivamSa (see above 
p. 396 Note), may still be seen performed at religious festivals in - 
villages and towns in India at the present day. Thus, in Northern 
India, e.g., in Lahore, the Dassara feast is celebrated annually 
by the ‘ Eama-play ’ (Ram Lila), at which the most popular 
scenes from the Ramdyana are performed before an enormous 
audience.* Whether the worship of the monkey-king Hanumat 
as a local deity—^widespread over India—and monkey-worship in 
general can be traced back to the popularity of the Ramdyana, or 
whether, on the contrary, the prominent part played by monkeys 
in the Eama-Iegend must be explained by an older monkey-cult, 
remains an open question. It is certain, at all events, that none 
of the larger villages of India is without its image of the monkey- 
kin^ Hanumat, and that monkeys are swarming in many temples, 

* A. Baumgartner, Dai DSmiya^ und die JtSmaliteratur der Inder. freiborg 
B. 1804, has given a sarv^ at (be whole BBma htemtnie. 

* A vivid description of this festival from personal (dtsarvation is given by C. 
Oman, The Great Indian Sptci : The Stariu of the RamSyaya and the Mahabkarata, 
London, 1890, {qt, 78 ft. Cf, Bl. M Underhill, The Hindu Betiaioui Year, ‘Hentacd of 
India series’, um, pp. 79 f. 
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and are treated with great forbearance and love. This is parti- 
culjirly the case in Oudh, tJie ancient town of residence of Kama.* 
Rama himself, the hero of the Ramayam, was probably only 
later made into an incarnation of the god Visnu and then wor¬ 
shipped as a god. The fact that the epic dealing with this divine 
Rama then assumed the character of a sacred book cannot surprise 
us. Thus it is said at the end of the first canto (certainly not 
composed by ValmTki): 

" Whoe’er tliis noble poem reads 
'Jhat tells the tale of Kama’s deeds, 

Good as the scriptures, he shall be 
From every sin and blemish free 
Whoever reads the saving strain, 

With all his kin the heavens shall gain 
Brahmans who read shall gather hence 
The higher praise for eloquence 
The warrior o’er the land shall reign 
The merchant luck in trade obtain; 

And Sudras listening ne’er shall fail 
. To reap advantage from the tale.’*® 


Significant also is the legend of Drunodara IT, a king of 
Kashmir, who was changed into a snake through a curse, and 
could not be released from the curse until he had had the 
whole RSmayana read to liim in one single day.’ 

But it is the very popularity of the Ramdyana, as in the 
case of the Mahdhharata, which became a reason for the fact that 
the poem has not come down to us in its original form, but 
much increased and disfigured by additions and alterations. The 
work as we have it before us, consists of seven books and contains 
about 24,000 couplets (i^lokas); but which of these are early or 
late, genuine or spurious, we shall only be able to determine 
when we have given a short summary of the contents of the poem. 


• Of. W. Orooke, Popular Rehgion and Folklore of Northam Iridia, 2nd Ed., 
1896, I, pp. 85 ff., W. J. Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 2nd Ed., Cakmttn, 1882, p. 405, 
TTnderlilll, loo. eit., pp 119 f. 

• Translated by R. T. H. Griffith, 
s Kallwpa'i ttSitAarahgiyX, I, 16& 
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Contents of the Eamayai^ia* 

Book If called Balakanda (section of childhood), begins witli 
an introduction upon the origin of the poem, and relates the 
story of the youth of Rama. Put in this book, too, exactly as 
in the Mahahharata, the course of the narrative is interrupted by 
the insertion of numerous brahmanical myths and legends; and 
some of these arc the same which also appear in various versions 
in the Mahdhharata. Thus a mention of RsyaSriiga serves as a 
pretext for relating the legend with which we are already familiar.* 
The appearance of Vasistha and VUDdmitra gives rise^ to the 
narration of numerous legends referring to these rsis, famous 
from ancient days. Thus especially, the story of Vi^vamitra’s 
austerities, which he performed iji order to become a Brahman, 
and of the temptations of this rsi by the Apsarases Menaka and 
Bambha is told in detail.® The cycle of Vi^vamitra-legends also 
includes the ancient legend of fiunalisepa.^ Of the other myths 
and legends we may mention those of the dwarf-incarnation of 
the god Visnu (I, 29), the birth of the war-god Kumdra or 
Kdrttikeya (I, 35-37), the 60,000 sons of Sagara (the ocean) and 
the descent of Gahgd from heaven,' and the twirling of the ocean 
by the gods and demons.® 


* Tianelated m Engliafi veise hy R T H OnfSth (m 5 vols. 1870-1874, in ODd 
vol., Benares, 1895, new ed. with a memoir by M. N Venkataswami, Benares, 1016)$ into 
English prose by Manroathanath DnU, Calriitls, 1892 94; condensed into English verse by 
Boinesb Dutt, London, 1900; translated into Italian by G. Oorresio, Farigi, 1847>58, into 
French by H. Fauche, Pans, 1854-58, and by A. Boussel, Peris, 190S-1909; only JBooik t 
into German by J. Menrad, Miinchen, 1897, and a few extracts by Fr. Efickert, s. SOcftifrt 
Naehlete, I, 271 ff An outhne of the story is given by J. C. Oman, The Great Intfion 
Eptep, pp 19 S.; a full account of the contents by H. Jacobi, Das RimSyaifa, Bonn, 
1893. Scenes from the Ramayana by B. T. H. Griffith, repiinted and pnbUoh^ by Ihe 
Panini Office, Allahabad, 1919. 

a I. 9-11. See above, pp. 351 ff., and Lildcrs, NGGW., 1897, 1, pp. 18 f. 

’ I, 61-65 

* I, 62, ef above, pp 184 ff 

I, 38-41. An onthno of this story is given by J. C. Oman, The Great Indian 
Epics, pp. 87 ff. It has been translated ’Uto Gorman by A. W. von Sehtegel in hia 
Indische BthUothek, I (1833), pp. 50 ff. 

< I, 46. Cf. above, p. 849. 
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From the introduction we shall call attention only to the 
pretty story of the invention of the : 

Vtilmiki was wandering through the foreat along the bank of a nver, 
when he noticed a pair of curlews which were hopping about the gfass 
singing sweetly. Suddenly a wicked fowler comes along and kills the 
male bird with his arrow. Now, when the bird is weltering in his blood 
and his mate mourning for him in pitiful tones, Valmiki is seized with 
the deepest pity, and he utters a curse on the fowler. But the words of 
the curse of their own accord take the form of a i^loka. Then god 
Brahman appears and bids the poet to sing of the deeds of Bama in this 
veiy metre. 

Book I gives the following history of Eama’s youth: 

In the land of the Kosala (north of the Ganges), in the city of 
Ayodhya (the present Oudh), there ruled a mighty and wise king, named 
Daiaraika. He was long childless Then he resolved to offer a horse- 
sacrifice. The seer Rsyairnga is engaged as the conductor of this great 
sacrifice, and he presents a specially powerful sacrificial offering efficacious 
in causing the begetting of sons Just at that time the gods in heaven 
were much troubled by the demon liavana. They therefore turn to Visnu 
begging him to become a mortal, and as such kill Eavana. Visnu agrees 
and resolves to be born on earth as the son of Ba^aratha. So, after the 
horse-sacrifice was concluded, the three wives of King Dai^aratha bore 
him four sons: Kau&ahjS bore Rama (in whom Vi^nu had incarnated 
himself), Kaiheyt bore Bharata, Sumitra bore Lak^maij^ and Satrughna- 
Of these four princes Bama, the eldest, was the declared favourite of his 
father. But from his youth Lak^mana was deeply devoted to his dlder 
brother. He was as his second self, and fulfilled all his wishes even 
before they were uttered. 

When the sons had grown to manhood, the great r^i Viiv&fnitra 
came to the court of DaSaratha. Bama and Lak^mana went forth with 
him to slay demons, for which they were rewarded by the r?* with 
magic weapons. Vi4vamitra also accompanies the princes to the court 
of King Janaka of Videha. The latter had a daughter named , Bitd. 
She was no common mortal, for once when the king was ploughing the 
field, she had come forth out of the earth—Whence her name * Sita*, * the 
field-furrow '—and Janaka had brought her up as a daughter. But the 
king possessed a wonderful bow and had announced that he would give 

I I, 2. TranslateH bj F. von flchlegel, TJhfr die Spraehe und Weuhdt der Indier, 
p. 266. H. Jsoobi (Dae R&m&yapi, pp. 80 f.) flnggests that the baaia of this ligeDd may 
be (be fact that the e|Ho iloka in its final form ia to be traced hack to V&hniki. 
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his daughter Sita in marriage only to the man who could bend the bow. 
Many princes had already tried in vain. Then Buma came and bent the 
" bow, so that with a thundering crash, it broke in two. Highly delighted 
the king gives him his daughter in marriage. Ha^aratha is informed and 
fetched, and then, amid great rejoicings the marriage of Bama and Site 
is celebrated. And for many years they both lived in happiness and joy. 

The real story begins with Book U, which describes the 
events at the royal court of Ayodhya, and is therefore entitled 
Ayodhyu-Kmcjxt.^ 

When Da^aratha felt old age approaching, he resolved to appoint his 
favourite son Bama as heir to the throne, and caused all the necessary pre¬ 
parations for the consecration to be made by his domestic priest Vasi^tha. 
Tliis is noticed by the hunchbacked maid of Queen Kaikeyl, and she 
urges her mistress to procure from the king the nomination of her own 
son Bharata as heir to the throne The king had once promised to grant 
her two wishes, which she has up till now kept pending. Now she 
requests of the king that he will banish Bama for fourteen years and 
appoint her son Bharata heir to the throne. The king is much east 
down, but Bama himself, as soon as he hears of the matter, does not hesi¬ 
tate for a moment to go into banishment, so that his father may not be 
guilty of breaking his word. In vain his mother Kausalya and his brother 
Laksmana try to keep him back He insists that it is his highest duty to 
help his father to keep his word. He immediately also tells his wife SitS 
that he is determined to go into banishment into the forest. He asks her 
to be friendly to Bharata, to live piously and continently at the court of 
Da^arathn and to serve his father and his mothers* obediently. But 
Sita answers him in a magnificent speech on the duties of a wife, that 
nothing shall prevent her from following him into the forest: 

“ My lord, the mother, sire and son 
Beceive their lots by merit won; 

The brother and the daughter find 
The portions to their deeds assigned. 

The wife alone, whate’er await, 

Atust share on eaith her husband's fate. 

So now the king’s coramnnd which sends 
Thee to the wild, to me extends. 

1 A free poetic il rendering of this Book m Genusn by A. Holtzmann, tnittehe 
8ag«n. 

* It ie interesting to note ttiat always speaks of all the wives of hb 

lather as his ' mothers 
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'I’he wife can find no refuge, none, 

In father, mother, self or sou: 

Jloth hoii>, luul when thej vanish hcuce. 

Her husband is her sole deteuee. 

If, llaghu’b son,‘ tliv steps are led 
Where Dundak’s pathless wilds are spread, 

My feet before thine own shall pass 
Through tangled thorn and matted grass .... 

And as with thee T wander there 
I will not bring thee grief or care. 

1 long, when thou, wise lord, art nigh. 

All fearless, with delighted eye. 

To gaze upon the rooky hill. 

The lake, the fountain, and the rill; 

To sport with thee, my limbs to cool. 

In some pure lily-covered pool, 

While the white swan’s and mallard’s wings 
Are playing in the water-springs. 

So would a thousand seasons flee 
Like one sweet day, if spent with thee. 

Without my lord I would not prize 
A home with gods above the skies; 

Without my lord, my life to bless. 

Where could be heaven or happiness?”* 

Bfima describes to her all the terrors and dangers of the forest, in 
order to dissuade her from her resolve. But she remains firm and will hear 
nothing of a separation; as Savitrl once followed Satyavat, so, she says, 
will she not leave him. 

Then Bama at last consents that Sita shall go forth with him into the 
forest. Nor will faithful Laksmapa, of course, be hindered from following 
his brother into banishment. Clothed only in garments of bark, the banished 
ones go forth into the forest amidst the sympathy of the whole population. 

But King Da^aratha cannot overcome his grief at the loss of his son. 
A few days after Bama had gone into banishment, the king awakes from 
uneasy sleep about midnight. Then he remembers a crime he had 
committed in his youth; he tells Knusalya how he had once killed a young 
hermit by accident, when hunting, and how the blind father of the latter 
had cursed him, that he should die of grief at the loss of his son. Now 
this curse is being fulfilled: 

” ‘ I see thee not: these eyes grow blind. 

And memory quits my troubled mind. 

> BighsTa, ' descendant of Baghn', «.e.t Bima, 
s n, 27. Translated by Griffitli, 
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Angels of Death are round me: they 
Summon my soul with speed away. 

What woe more grievous can there be, 

That, when from light and life I flee, 

I may not, ere I part, behold 
My virtuous Kama, true and bold? 

Grief for my son, the brave and true. 

Whose joy it was my will to do, 

Dries up my breath, as summer dries 
The last drop in the pool that lies . . . 

Ah Raghu’s son, ah mighty-armed. 

By whom my cares were soothed and charmed, 

My son in whom T took delight, 

Now vanished from thy father’s sight! 

Rausalya, ah, I cannot see; 

Sumitra, gentle devotee! 

Alas, KaikeyT, cruel dame. 

My bitter foe, thy father’s shame!’ 

Kausalya and Sumitra kept 
Their watch beside him as he wept, 

And Da^aratha moaned and sighed, 

And grieving for his darling died.”* 

After the death of the king, Bharata, who is staying in BAjagrha, is 
sent for, and invited by his mother Kaikeyi, as well as by the counsellors 
to ascend the throne. But Bharata will hear nothing of it, and declares 
with determination that the sovereignty belongs to Rama, and that he will 
bring him back. With a great retinue he sets out to fetch his brother. 
Meanwhile, Rama is sojourning in the Citrakuta hills, and is just describ¬ 
ing the beauties of the landscape to Slta,^ when clouds of dust are seen 
to rise and the noise of an approaching army is heard. Laksmai^a climbs 
up a tree and sees the army of Bharata drawing near. He believes that 
it is a hostile attack, and is greatly enraged. But he soon observes that 
Bharata leaves his army behind and draws near alone. He approaches 
BAma, throws himself at his feet, and the brothers embrace one another. 
Now Bharata, with many tears and reproaches against himself and hj» 
mother; Kaikeyi, reports to Rama the death of his father, and asks him to 
return and commence his reign. Rama says ho could not reproawjh either 
him or his mother; but that which his father had commanded, must even 
now be dear to him, and he will never depart from his decision to spend 
fourteen years in the forest. Tn vain are all the entreaties of Bharata, 

* IT, 64. Translated by Griffith. 

* n, 04. A magnificent deocription of nature, sneh os are not rare fa the 
BSmSifafa. 

94->180dB. 
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who reminds him of the departure of their father. Enma, with many 
lamentations, offers the funeral libation for the departed one, but 
remains firm in his resolve. Kama comforts his momning brother in a 
magnificent speech on the natural, necessary transitoriness of existence, 
and the inevitableness of death, which makes every lament seem 
unreasonable. 

“ In scatterings end collections all; 

High towering piles at length must fall; 

In parting every meeting ends; 

To death all life of creatures tends. 

The early fall to earth is sure. 

Of fruitb on trees that hang mature. 

Of mortals here behold a type; 

They, too, succumb, for death when ripe 
As liouscs fall when long decay 
Has worn the posts which formed their stay, 

So sink men’s frames, when age’s course 

Has undermined their vital force. 

As logs that on the ocean float, 

By chance are into contact brought, 

But, tossed about by wind and tide, 

Together cannot along abide;— 

So wives, sons, kinsmen, riches, all 
Whate’er our own we fondly call,— 

Obtained, possessed, enjoyed, to-day. 

To-morrow all are snatched away. 

As, standing on the road a man 
Who sees a passing caravan, 

Which slowly winds across the plain. 

Cries, “I will follow in your train,” 

So men the beaten path must tread 
On which their sires of yore have led. 

Since none can nature’s course elude, 

Why o’er thy doom in sorrow brood 

The counsellors, too, come in order to invite Bima to begin his reign. 
One of these, JdhSli, a great heretic and representative of nihUistio views, 

* n, 106, 16 f. Tran»l*ted by J. Mnir, Metrical Translaiionii from Sanikrit 
Writers, pp. 41 f. Ssyingi of this kmd belong to the common property of Ltdiui poets, 
which haa already been mentioned several times. We meet them again almoet literally 
m the MahSbkitaU, m Purftijas, in the legal literature (e.g., VifijMnfti, XX, 8SQ, in the 
Baddhiet proverbial wisdom, in the sayings of Bhartfhari, and so on. Bima’i f pew h of 
consolation also forms the nnclens of the J>atmtha>Jitaha, of. below p. |46 
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tries to drive sway bis moral scruples. Everyone lives only for himself, 
he says, one need not trouble about father and mother, death is the end 
of all things, the talk of a Beyond is only spread abroad by crafty priests, 
in order to procure presents,—therefore he should only consult his common 
sense and ascend the throne. Kama energetically rejects these teachings 
of the nihilist.^ Even the representations of the pious priest Vasi^tha 
cannot make him change his mind. And finally Bharata is compelled to 
consent to conduct affaire for Bama. Bama gives him his sandals as a 
symbol of sovereignty,* and Bharata returns to Ayodhya, where Bama's 
sandals are solemnly placed on the throne as the representatives of the king, 
while he himself transfers his residence to Nandigrama, in order from 
there to manage the affairs of the country for Bama, as his representative. 

Beginning with Book III, which describes tl)e forest-life of 
the exiles, and hence is called Aranya-kdnda, ‘ Forest section 
we leave, as it were, the world of reality, and enter a miraculous 
fairy-tale world, from which we do not emerge before the end 
of the poem. While Book II shows us llie life at an Indian 
prince’s court, and begins from a court intrigue, such as in reality 
occurred in India more than once, the only fabulous element in it 
being perhaps the exaggerated generosity of the two brothers 
Bama and Bharata, Book III begins the battles and adventures 
of Rama with fabulous and demoniacal beings. 

Whan the exiles had lived in the Dandaka forest for a long time, the 
forest-hermits living there besought Bama for protection against the 
BSkfiasas. Bama promises this protection, and from that time is incessantly 
engaged in battles against these devilish monsters. The man-eating giant 
Viradha is the first to be killed.® Fateful for the exiles is the meeting 


* The expression corresponds exactly to the Sanskrit ndsttka, " one who toaobee 
that nothing exists (ntsti)”. Here these words are placed in the month of Bftma : “ I^ika 
a thief is the Buddha, and know thou that the Tath&gata is a nSstika." This verse, whieh 
does not^ven appear in all the recensions, has long ago been proved spurioas. Jacobi 
(toe. dt., pp. 88 f.) considers the entire J§b&li episode to be an interpolation. A. 
Hillebrandt, however, observes (FetUohrift Kuhn, p. 23): “ The situation u described 
very well, and such an effective contrast has been made between the materialist and the 
pious Bima that I cannot consider this passage as spurious." 

* On tbe shoe as a symbol of law in old Norse and old German law, c/, Jacob 
Oriffltn, Deutsehe Beehfiattertffmer, 4th Bd., 1889, I, 213 ff. A. Holtmann has already 
cnmpaied the strikingly similar Hebrew custom, Bntli 4, ?. 

* Hero again follow (in Cantoi^6-114) all sorts of legends, e.g.. of the Aga*fga 

and others, just as in Book I, tlto Mahibh&rata, 
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with iSurpanahhs, (‘ having claws as big as winnows ’), the sister of 
Havana. This she-devil falls in love with Bama and makes amorous 
proposals In him. But he refers her to his brother Lakfima^a who is not 
yet married.' Laki^mana scornfull}' dfclines her advances. Full of 
rage she is about to swallow Sita, when Laksmana cuts off her ears and 
nose. Howling she flees to her brother Khara. The latter sets* out 
against Bama, first with 14, then with 14,000 Bak^iasas, but Bama slays 
them all. After Khara too has fallen, Surpanakha hastens to Lanka, a 
fabulous land beyond the ocean,® and incites her brother Edvaifa, a 
ten-headed monster and ruler of Lahkn, to revenge against Bama. At the 
same time she describes to him the wondrous beauty of Sita in the most 
alluring colours, and incites him to gain possession of her and to make her 
his wife. Then Havana arises, drives in his golden chariot through the 
air across the ocean and there meets his friend, the demon Mdf^ca, who is 
living there as an ascetic. With Marica’s aid he succeeds in parting Sita 
from her protectors and stealing her away. He bears her away on his 
chariot through the air. Sita cries loudly for help. The vulture Jatayus, 
an old friend of Da^aratha’s, comes flying along; he succeeds in smashing 
Biiva^a’s chariot, but finally he himself is overcome by Havana. The 
demon again seizes Sita with his claws and flies away with her. As she 
is borne flying through the air, the flowers fall from her hair, and the 
jewelled bands slip from her feet to the ground. The trees, in whose 
branches the wind rustles, seem to call to her: “Bo not afraid!" the 

lotuses droop their heads, as though they were mourning for their beloved 
friend; lions, tigers and other wild beasts run behind the shadow of Sita, 
as if in rage; with tear-washed faces, i.e , the waterfalls, and up-stretched 
bands, i.e., the towering peaks, the hills seem to make moan for Sita. 
Even the gi-eat sun, whose rays are darkened and whose orb pales at sight 
of the stolen Situ, seems to lament: “ There is no more justice, no truth, 

no righteousness, no innocence, if Havana steals Sita, the wife of Rama " 
(HI, 62, 34-39). But Havana flies with the stolen lady across the ocean 
to LaAka, where he accommodates her in his harem. He conducts 
her round his palace, shows her all its splendours, and describes to her the 
immeasurable riches and marvels over which he rules. With coaxing 
words he tries to persuade her to become his wife. But Sita answers him 

full of anger, that she will never break her faith with Rama, and will 

never allow herself to be touched by him. Then RSva^ia threatens that, if 


_ • 

' This passage is one of the many proofs of the spuriousness of the first Book, 
in which it is related that the brothers of B&ma were married at the time ^ Rima. 

•* Not, as is nsnally assomed, Ceylon. It was not till a much later time that 
liafiha was identified with C^lon, See Jacobi, RSmiyaifa, pp. 90 0.; M. V. Kibe 

Rawaiia s Lanka Di$covercd, 2nd Ed., 1920, attempts to determine the jceosranhieal 
position of Lafikft. mot 
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she does not yield herself to him within twelve months, he will have her 
cut in pieces by the cooks and,will eat her for his breakfast. Thereupon 
he has her taken to a grotto, and delivers her to the strict guardianship of 
the Bak^asa women. 

Meanwhile Bama and Lak^mapa have returned, and, to their horror, 
find the hut empty. In vain they seek Sita in the forest. Bama raises a 
bitter lament, he questions the trees, the rivers, the hills and the animals— 
but none can give him news of Sita. At last they find the flowers and 
ornaments which fell from Sita in her flight, soon they find the ruins of 
Bavana’s chariot, scattered weapons and other traces of a fight. Bama 
cannot but believe that Sita has been killed by Bak^asas, and in mad 
passion, he declares his intention of destroying the whole world. He will 
fill the air with his arrows, stay the course of the wind, annihilate the 
rays of the sun and envelop the earth in darkness, hurl down the summits 
of the hills, dry up the lakes, destroy the ocean, uproot the trees, nay more, 
even annihilate the gods themselves if they do not give him back his Sita. 
Only with much trouble does Laksmana succeed in soothing the raving 
one and in persuading him to renew the search. Then they find the 
vulture JatSyus weltering in his blood. Dying, he still relates to them 
what has occurred, but dies in the middle of his story. Wandering 
towards the south the brothers encounter a roaring, headless monster, 
Kabandha, whom they deliver from a heavy curse. In gratitude for this, 
he advises Bama to ally himself with the monkey-king Sugriva, who will 
be helpful to him in the recovery of Sita. 

Booh IV, the Kishindha-Mnda, tells of the alliance which 
Kama forms with the monkeys, in order to win back Sita. 

The brothers reach the lake Fampa, the sight of which causes B&ma 
to fall into a melancholy mood; for it is spring, and the sight of the 
awakening of nature arouses in him great longing for the distant loved 
one.* Here they soon meet with the monkey-king Sugriva. He tells 
them that he has been robbed of his wife and his dominion by his broths 
Valin, and driven from his kingdom. Bama and Sugriva now form a 
close bond of friendship. Bama promises to help Sugriva against VSlin, 
while Sugriva promises to aid Bama in the recovery of SitS. Before 
Kis1(ihdha,‘ the residence of VSlin, a battle takes place between the 
hostile monkey brothers. Bama comes to Sugriva’s aid and kills V&lin. 
The monkey. Sugriva is consecrated ns king, and Angada, the son of Valin, 
88 heir to the throne. 


1 The whole fust canto is an oiegy, which might be entitled ‘ Longing for the 
beloved in spring quite in the style of the later ornate poetry. 

* Hence the title of Booh IV, 
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Among the counsellors of Sugriva, Haniimat,^ the son of the 
wind-god, is the wisest. Sugriva has the greatest confidence in him, and 
commissions him to find Rita. Accompanied by a host of monkeys under 

the leadership of Angada, the clever Hanumat starts on his way to the 

south. After many adventures they meet with Sampdti, a brother of the 
vulture Ja^ayus. The latter tells them how once, when he wanted to fly 
to the sun in u race nith his brother,® his wings were scorched, so 
that he bad now to stay helpless on the Vindhya hills. But he had seen 
how Ravana had stolen Rita away and taken her to Lanka. He describes to 
them the position of Lanka, and the monkeys descend to the ocean. But 
when they saw the immeasurable billowing sea before them, they simply 
despaired of getting across it. Angada, however, tells them not to be 
despondent, ‘for despondency kills a man, as the angry snake kills a boy’ 
(IV, 64, 9). Then they take counsel together, as to who can jump the 

furthest, and it appears that none can jump so far as Hanumat. The 

latter then ascends the hill Alahendra and prepares to leap across the 
ocean. 


Book V describes the wonderlul island of Laiika, the town 
of residence, the magnificent palace and harem of Eavana, and 
relates how Hanumat gives Slta news of her beloved Eama, and 
at the same time finds out the strength of the enemy. The book 
may have received the title Sundam-kmda, ‘the beautiful section’, 
on account of the many poetical descriptions,'* or because it 
contains even more fabulous stories than all the other books. If 
the whole second half of the Ranmijam is already a ‘ romantic ’ 
epic, then this fifth Book is very specially ‘ romantic ’, and for 
Indian taste the romantic is always the most beautiful. 

With a mighty leap, which causes the hill Mahendra to tremble in its 
depths and terrifies all the living beings on the hill, the monkey Hanumat 
rises into the air and flies across the ocean. After a flight of four days, 
on which he encounters various adventures and performs miracles, he finally 
reaches Lanka. From a hill be looks at the town, which seems to him 
almost impregnable. He makes himself as small as a cat,* and after 
sunset, penetrates into the town. He views the whole demon-city, *the 

* Also Hanumat. The name signifies: ‘ He with the jaws *. According to 
rv, 66, 24, he is so called because Indra crushed his jaws wiUi the thunderbolt. 

* Like Icarus. This myth is at first briefly touched upon (IV, 68), then (IV, 
69^) related in purapa-Uke diffusiveness. 

* Thus according to .Tacobi. Ramdyam, p, 194. 

* Acconlitig to another explanation ; ‘ as a horse-fly ’. Hanumat cafl> change 
bis form at pleasure. 
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pulaue of Ravaiui and the wonderful ohariot called l*U!?paka, ou which the 
llukeasu is wout to drive through the air. He also penetrates into Bavaiia’s 
harem, where he secs the powerful demou prince reposiug in the midst of 
his beautiful womeu.’^ After long fruitless searching, he at last finds 
Site, consumed by grief, in the AMoka-grove. He makes himself known as 
a friend and messenger of Kama. She tells him that Envana has threaten¬ 
ed to devour her, and that she must die after two months, if Rama does 
not deliver her before then. Hanumat assures her of the certainty of 
Efinia’s coming to deliver her.* 

Thereupon Hanumat returns to the hill, flies across the ocean and 
relates his adventures in Lanka to the monkeys awaiting him there. Then 
he g<^ea to Rama, reports to him how ho found Sltii, and delivers him her 
message. 

Bonli VI, wliicli describes the grent battle between Kama 
and Ravana, hence called ‘ Yuddha-Mmjn ’ ‘ battle section is 
the most extensive of all. 

Rama praises Hanumat for the successful execution of his errand, 
and heartily embraces him. But he despairs at the thought of the 
diflif'ulty of getting across the ocean. Sugrivn advises the construction 
of a bridge to Laiika. Hanumat gives an exact description of the city 
of Ravana and its fortification, and declares that the principal heroes of 
the monkey-host would be able to overcome it. So Rama commands that 

^ Tbe nightly seraglio-scene (V, 9-11) is described vividly in tiie style of emata 
pcetry, and forcibly recalls the description m the Buddha legend, where Prince Siddhftrtba, 
surrounded by his wives, awakens at tbe hour of midnight, and is seized with disgust al 
sensual pleasure. The similarity of the situation and of the description is snfficiently 
striking to justify tbe supposition that it is an imitation of tbe description in A^vagbo^a's 
Buddhacanta (V, 47 ff.). For as E. B. Cowell rightly remarks (in the preface to bis 
edition of the Buddhacarita), this scene forms an essential part of the Buddha legend, 
while in the RSmayana, it is only an entirely unnecessary embellishment. Of course we 
must not ascribe the piece to VSlmTki himself, but the imitation must be aacrlbed to 
a later interpolator. 

2 With this, Hanumat’s mission is fulfilled, and the following narrative (41-55) 
is doubtless a later interpolation : in order to test the strength of tbe enemy, Hanumat 
instigates a quarrel by destroying the A4oka-grove. In tremendous battles with thousands 
o( flakfiasas he alone remains the victor. But finally he is put into fetters aud k^en 
beforo the demon-king. Hanumat introduces himself as the messenger of Rtma and 
demands the return of Sita. Bavai^a decides to kill him, but is persuaded to spare him 
as an ambassador. However, in order to punish him, he causes cotton mgs soaked in 
oil to be wrapped round tbe monkey’s tail and to bo set alight. Sita hears of it, and 
prays to Agni, the fire-god, that he may not burn ECanumat. The monkey now leaps 
with his burning tail from house to house, and sets the whole town on fire, while 1 m 
faiitvself escapes uninjured. The spuriousness of this passage has been indisputably 
proved by Jacobi, he, dt., pp. 31 ff. 
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the aimy shall be prepared for the march, and stwii the tremendous 
moiikev-army sets out southwards towards the sea-shore. 

When the news of the api)roaehiug army of monkeys had reached 
LaVika, Uavana summoned his counsellors, all great and powerful Eaksasas, 
to a council. Now while all the other relatives and counsellors urge 
Bavana in boasting speeches to fight, Vibhtsana, Bavana’s brother, points 
to unfavourable omens and advises him to return Situ. Bavana is much 
enraged at this, and accuses him of envy and ill-will; relatives, he says, 
are always the worst enemies of a king and hero. Feeling deeply offended 
by his brother, Vibhisann renounces him, flies across the ocean with four 
other Raksasas and allies himself with Bama. On the advice of Vibhi^a^ia 
Btlma appeals to the Ocean-god himself to aid him in crossing the sea. 
The latter calls the monkey Nala, the son of the divine master-builder 
ViiSvakarman, and instructs him to bridge the ocean. At Bama's com¬ 
mand, the monkeys bring rocks and trees, in a few days a bridge is 
built over the ocean, and the vholc of the great army passes over to 
Lank"i 

Now Bavana’s residence town is surrounded by the array of monkeys. 
Bavana gives the command for a general sortie. A battle takes place, 
also many cases of single combat between the chief heroes of the two 
fighting armies. Laksmana, Hunuinat, Aiigada and the bear-king 
Jambavat are the moat prominent fellow-combatants of Bama, while on 
Bavana’s side, his son Indrapt is the most conspicuous. The latter is 
versed in all magic arts and knows how to make himself invisible at any 
moment. 

Thus, on one occasion, he inflicts dangerous wounds on Bama and 
Laksmana. But in the night, on the advice of the bear-king Jambavat, 
the monkey Hanumat fles to Mount Kailasa, in order to fetch thence 
four particularly powerful healing herbs As these herbs are concealed, 
the monkey simply takes the whole mountain-peak with him and carries it 
to the battle-field, where, through the fragrance of the healing herbs, 
Bama, Laksmana and all the wounded are immediately healed. Hereupon 
Hanumat puts the mountain back into its place. 

On another occasion, Indrajit, versed in magic, comes out of the city 
carrying on his war-chariot a magically produced image of Sita, which he 
ill-treats and beheads before the eyes of Hanumat, Laksmana and the 
monkeys. Horrified, Hanumat reports to Bama that Sita is killed; Kama 
falls into a swoon. Laksmana breaks into lamentations and utters a 
blasphemous speech with bitter complaints against Fate that has no regard 
to virtue (W, 83, 14 ff.) but he is soon enlightened by Vibhl§ana that 
the whole affair is only a delusion produced by Indrajit. Finally, 
Indrajit is killed by Laksmana after a violent duel. 

Furious at the deaih of his son, Bjwana himself now appears on the 
field of battle, A dreadful duel between Bama and Bavana takes place, 
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doniinuing day and night. The gods themselves dome to B&ma’s aid, 
especially Indra with his chariot and his projectiles. But as many times 
as Rama strikes off Havana’s heads, so often a new head grows again. 
At last he succeeds in piercing Ravana’s heart with a weapon created by 
god Brahman himself. There is great rejoicing in the army of the 
monkeys, and wild flight of the Rak^asas. 

Now Havana is solemnly buried and Vibhi^ana is installed as king in 
Lanka by Rama. 

Only now does Rama send for Sita, and proclaim to her the joyous 
news of the victory—^but then, in the presence of all the monkeys and 
Rnksasas, he rejects her. He has (so he declares) had his revenge for 
the Ignominy he has had to suffer, but with her he will have no more 
to do; for a woman who has sat on the lap of another man, and who has 
been looked at with lustful eyes by another, could no longer be received 
as a wife by Rama. Then Sita raises a bitter complaint against the 
un]iist suspicion of Rama, and asks Lnksmana to erect a pyre: for 
now nothing remained for her but to enter the fire. Rama gives his 
consent, the pyre is erected and lighted, and Sitii, invoking the fire as 
witness of her innocence, rushes into the flames. Then the god Agni 
arises out of the burning pyre with the uninjured Sita and delivers her to 
Rama, assuring him, in a solemn speech, that she has always kept her 
faith with him, and even in the palace of the Rak^asa remained pure and 
innocent Thereupon Rama declares that he himself never had any doubts 
concerning Sita’s innocence, but that it was necessary to prove her 
innocence before the eyes of the people. 

Now Rama and his people, accompanied by Hanumat and the monkeys, 
return to Ayodhya, where they are received with open arms by Bharata, 
flatrughna, and the mothers. They enter amidst the rejoicings of the 
populace. Rama is consecrated as king and rules happily and for the 
welfare of his subjects. 

This really concludes the story of Eama, and there can be 
no doubt at all that the original poem ended with Book F/, and 
that the following Book VII, is a later addition. This seventh 
book—it is called Uttara-kan^a, ‘ last section ’—again contains 
numerous myths and legends similar to those which also occur 
in the Mahdhharata and the Puranas, which have nothing at all 
to do with the Eama-legend. The first cantos deal with the 
origin of the Eaksasas and the battles of Indra with R&vatM,^ 
after which the story of the youth of Hanumat is related 


* Vn, 1-84. Jacobi calls the piece RSvaiUf$ , 
05—1898 B 
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(VII86 f.). Only about a third of the books deals witli Rama and 
Slfca, and the following is related: 

One day Bamn is informed that the people are expressing their 
disapproval at his having received SIta back after she (during her 
abduction) had sat on the lap of Eavana; it was feared that this might 
have a bad effect on the morals of the women in the land. The model 
king Kama is very sad about this; he cannot bear the reproach that he 
is setting the people a bad example, and requests his brother Lak§mana 
to take Sita away and desert her in the forest. With a heavy heart 
Laksmapa takes her on his chariot, leads her to the Ganges and brings 
her to the further bank of the river, where he discloses to her that 
Bama has rejected her on account of the suspicions of the people. In 
deep grief, but yet full of submission to her fate, Sita only sends Bama 
friendly greetings. Soon after, some hermit-boys find the weeping Sita 
in the forest and lead her to the hermitage of the ascetic Valmilti. The 
latter delivers her into the protection of hermit-women. After some 
time she gives birth, in the heriuitage, to the twins Kida and Lava. 

Several years pass. The childien have grown up and become pupils 
of the ascetic and singer Valmiki, At this time Bama organises a great 
horse sacrifice. This is also attended by Vrdmiki and his pupils. He 
instructs two of them to recite, in the sacrificial assembly, the BSmayana 
composed by him. All listen with rapture to the wonderful recitation. 
But Bama soon discovers that the two youthful singers Kusa and Lava,* 
who recite the poem to the accompanimeni of the lute, are sons of Sita 
Then he sends messengers to VulinTki and asks him to arrange that Sita 
may purify herself by an oath before the sacrificial assembly. The next 
morning Valmiki brings Sita, and, in a solemn speech, the great ascetic 
declares that she is pure and innocent, and that her children, the twin- 
brothers Ku4a and Lava are the true sons of Kama. Thereupon Bama 
declares that, though he is satisfied with the words of Valmiki, he still 
des’res that Sita shall purify herself by means of an oath. Then all the 
gods descended from heaven But Sita, with downcast glance and folded 
hands, said: “As truly as I have never, even with one thought, thought 
of another than Biima—may Goddess Earth open her arms to me! As 
truly as I have always, in thought, word ond deed, honoured only B^a 
—may Goddess Earth open her arms to mel As I have here spoken 
the truth and never known another than Bama—may Goddess Earth 
open her arms to mel” Scarcely was the oath finished, than there arose 
out of the earth a heavenly throne, borne on the heads of snake-demons, 


* Professional ‘ Iravolling singers ', vho sang epic songs to the accompaniment 
of the lute, were called ktiiUava; the names Eniia and Lava were invented as a kind of 
etymological interpretation oi the word kndilava (*f. Jacobi, loc. at., pp. 62*f., 67 f. 
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and Mother Earth, seated on the throne, embraced Siia and vanished 
with her into the depths. In vain Bama now adjures the Goddess Earth to 
give him back his Sita. Only god Brahman appears and comforts him 
with the hope of reunion in heaven. Soon afterwards Bama gives up 
the government to his two sons Ku^a'and Lava, and himself enters 
heaven, where he again becomes Visnu. 

The thread of this narrative in Book VII is constantly inter¬ 
rupted by the interpolation of numerous myths and legends. 
There we find again the familiar legends of Yayati and Nahum 
(VIT, 58f.), of the skying of Vrtra hy Indra, who by this becomes 
guilty of Brahman-murder (VTT, 84-87), of Urvaii, the beloved 
of the gods Mitra and Vanina, who in a marvellous manner beget 
the Esis Vasisfha and Agasihya (VII, 5()f.), of King Ila, who as 
the woman lid bears Pururams (VTI, 87-90), and so on. Many 
truly brahmanical legends with an exaggerated tendency compare 
well with similar stories of Book XIII of the Mahdhhdrata. Thus 
the story of the ascetic I^amhuka, belonging to the Sudra caste, 
whose head Eama strikes off, for which he is commended by 
the gods, because a 8udra should not take it upon himself to 
practise asceticism; or of the god who is compelled to eat his 
own flesh because, in a former incarnation, he practised asceti¬ 
cism, but omitted to make presents to the Brahmans (VII, 73-81), 
and similar ‘ edifying ’ legends. The whole of the book bears 
the character of the latest parts of the Mahdbhdrata. 

The CrENTTlNE AND THE SPT^RIOUS IN THE EAMAYANA* 

There can he no doubt that the whole of Book VII of the 
Bdimyana was added later to the work : but it has also long been 
recognised that the whole of Book I cannot have belonged to the 
original work of ValmTki. Not only are there numerous internal 
contradictions in the book, but the language and style, too, stand 
out as inferior to those of Books II to VI. Moreover, in the 
genuine parts of the poem there is never any reference to the 

* The problems of tho Ramaya^a has been fully dealt with first by A. Weber, 
Uber dtti Rimaya^a (ABA., 1870). The fundamental work on these problems is that 
of H. Jacobi, Dat RSmSyana, Geschichte uhd Inhalt, Bonn, 1893. SeO also C. V. Vaidya, 

The Riddle of the Itamiyaiyi, Blombay and London, 1900; and Dinesebandra Sen, The 
Bengali Ramayanas, Calcutta, 1090. 
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events in Book /, in fact there are details in this book which 
directly contradict the statements of later books.‘ 

Only in Books I and VII is Eama throughout conceived as 
a divine being, an incarnation of the god -Vi^u. In Books II to 
VI, apart from a few passages which are doubtless interpolated,* 
he is always only a mortal hero, and in r11 indisputable genuine 
parts of the epic there is no indication whatever of his being con¬ 
ceived as an incarnation of Visnu. Where mythology enters into 
the genuine parts of the poem, it is not Visnu, but the god Indra 
who, as in the Veda, is regarded as the highest god. 

It is characteristic, too, of the two Books I and VII 
that, as we have seen, the thread of the narrative is frequent¬ 
ly interrupted, and, in the manner of the Mahdhhdrata and 
of the Puranas, numerous brahroanical myths and legends 
are inserted. There are only very few passages in Books II 
to VI (e.g., at the beginning of Book III) where this kind 
of thing occurs also. The additions and extensions in these 
books—and they are numerous enough—are generally of quite 
a different kind. They consist chiefly of the spinning out of 
the most beautiful and most popular passages by the singers 
by means of their own additions. We must imagine the 
Ramdyan^ as having been orally transmitted for a long time 
—^perhaps through centuries—in the circles of travelling singers 
like the brothers Ku^a and Lava in the Uttara-kanda. These 
singers or minstrels regarded the epic songs as their property, 
with which they took every kind of liberty. If they noticed that 
the audience was deeply moved by the touching plaints of Slta, 
Da!5aratha_ or Kausalya, they would fabricate a number of addi¬ 
tional verses, so that they could linger over it for a longer time; 
if the battle-scenes met with greater appreciation from a more 
warlike public, then it was easy for the singer to gather together 
more and more new heroes for duels, to have a few more thousands 
or tens of thousands of monkeys or Eal^sasas slaughtered or to 
relate again with a little variation a heroic deed which bad already 
been related; if the audience enjoyed comical scenes, especially 


* E.g., the marriage of LabfmaQa, e. above p. 428 Note 1. 

* Thus, for inetance. at the end of Booh VI, where, at the moment''’'when SltS 
asoende the pyre, all the gods ootne on the scene and praise Btma as god Vi^u. 
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those in which the monkeys appear, then it was tempting for the 
singer not only to spin out such scenes, but also to add new 
similar ones; if he had a learned audience of Brahmans before 
him, he sought to win their favour by spinning out the didactic 
portions, adding new moral maxims or inserting aphorisms taken 
from elsewhere; especially ambitious rhapsodists would extend 
the descriptions of nature, probably already popular in the ancient 
and genuine poem, by means of additions in the style of the 
ornate court poetry.* Probably the Ramayam, like the 
Mahabharata, only receivecFa more or less definite form when it 
was written down* f But this must have happened at a time 
when the poem was already so famous and so popular, that it was 
already regarded as of religious merit to read and to hear it, and 
that 'heaven was promised to him who copied it.' The more one 
copied of so magnificent and so salutary a poem, “ that imparts 
long life, health, renown, good brothers and intelligence”,* the 
more certain one was of entering heaven. Therefore the first 
compilers and editors to handle the written poem, did not regard 
it as their task to view the transmitted material critically, to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious, but, on the contrary, 
welcomed everything which presented itself under the title of 
‘ RamSyana*. / 

We can, however, only speak of a ‘ more or less' definite 
form of the Rdmayana, for the manuscripts in which tlu' epic 
has come down to us, differ greatly from one another, and there 
are at least three different recensions of the text, representing the 
transmission in different regions of India. These recensions 
differ from one another not only in reference to various readings 
of certain passages, but also in the fact that in each of them 
verses, long passages and even whole cantos occur, which are 

missing in others; also the order of the verses is very frequently 

• 

* It WB8 favourable for the amplifications, though unfavourable for the preserva 

twn of the genuine, that the dloka is a metrq easy to handle. To produce any amount of 
^lokas almost in no time, is an easy matter for any tolerably educated Indian who knows 
Sanskrit. , 

* The activity of the commentators, by which the text was made still more secure, 
began much later still. 

* 128, 130 t Those mm who, full of love towards IlAma, write down this 
collection (saiphitft) compiled by the Rp, attain to a dwelling in Indra’s heaven." 

* VI, 138, 128. Also see above, p. 430. 
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different in the different recensions. The recension most wide¬ 
ly spread (in the North as well as in the South of India), 
is the one which Jacobi designates as ‘ C which has 
several times been printed in Bombay.‘ The only com¬ 
plete edition which has appeared in Europe, by G. Gorr^sio,* 
contains the Bengal recension. The text of the North- 
Western Indian (Western Indian, Kashmiri) recension is now 
being printed at Lahore.* The only explanation for the great 
differences between the recensions is the fact that the text of the 
epic was for a long period only handed down by oral transmission. 
It is conceivable that the order of the verses became dislocated in 
the memory of the rhapsodists, that the wording must often have 
suffered considerable changes, and that the singers of different 
regions made different additions and extensions respectively. 

All these recensions agree, however, in that they contain all 
the seven books, and that in all of them, spurious passages are side 
by side with genuine ones. For this reason none of the recensions 
represent an ‘ original text ’ of the Rdmayana. But the omis¬ 
sion of a passage in one of the recensions is always a justifiable 
ground for suspecting its genuineness; and on the whole it is 
certainly easier to detect what is spurious and later in the 
Rdmayana, than it is in the Mahdhhdrata. “ As on many of our 
old, venerable cathedrals”, says Jacobi,* ‘‘every coming genera¬ 
tion has .added something new and repaired something old, with¬ 
out the original construction being effaced, in spite of all the 


' I quote from this recension m the edition of the NSP. by K P Parab, 2nd 
Ed., "nioinbay, 1902. It was a mistake to call this recension ‘ Northern Indian fer 
the Sonthem Indian MSS give the name text; s. Winternitz, Ckilalogue of South Indian 
Sanskrit Manuicripts, London, 1902, p. 67; M. Winternitz and A. B. Keith, Catalotjue of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library, II, pp. 145 f. 

* Turin, 1843-1867. See on this edition E. Windisch, OesehtcMe dcr Sansktit- 
PhUologie (‘Grandriss’ I, I B), pp. 145 f. Only the first two Books have been edited (with 
a Latin translation) by A. W. von Schlegel, Bonnae, 1829, 1838, on eclectic principles, 
An edition from a Bengali MS. with comparative foot-notes was published by Pandit 
Rasiklal BhattSchfirya in the Pandit, N. S., Vols. 28-34, A comparative study of the 
recensions C and B (Bengali) has been made by M. Vallauri, GSAI., 25,'1912, pp. 45 II. 

* Critically edited by Pandit Bam Labhaya, published by the Beseatch Department, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore, 1923 ff. Cf. Hans Wirtz, Die wesUiche Recension des Rdmd- 
yarta. Diss. Bonn, 1894; S. Ldvi, J.A., 1918, s. 11, t. xi, pp. 5 ff. Only when we shall 
have critical editions of all the three recensions, will it be possible to decide which of 
them contains the more authentic text. 

* Das RSmiyaifa, p. 60, 
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added little chapels and turrets; so also many generations of singers 
have been at work at the Rdmayana; but the old nucleus, around 
which so much has grown, is to the searching eye of the student, 
not difficult to recognise, if not in every detail, yet in its principal 
features.” 'Jacobi himself, in his work Das Rdmayana has in¬ 
disputably proved a large number of additions and extensions to 
be such. ^ The fact that, in an attempt at a critical reconstruction 
of the text, perhaps only a quarter of the transmitted 24,000 
verses of the Rdmayana would prove to be ‘ genuine ’, does not 
speak against the justification of the criticism,* It is only on 
account of the great mass of the ‘spurious’ in the Indian epics, 
that the reading of them, which often carries us away to the 
greatest admiration, still oftencr disappoints us. And if a com¬ 
parison between the Indian and the Greek epics with reference 
to artistic value must necessarily result unfavourably for the 
former, the blame rests far more with those versifiers who 
increased and disfigured the ancient songs with their own additions 
and alterations, than with the ancient Indian poets. The 
‘formless fermenting verbiage’, with which Friedrich Riickert 
reproaches the Rdmayana, is surely more often to be placed to the 
account of the imitators of ValmTki than to that of ValmTki 
himself. But on the whole the German poet is probably right 
when he seeks the beauty of the Indian epic elsewhere than that 
of the Greek, saying: 

" Such fantastic grimaces, such formless fermenting verbiage 
As Rumaynna offers thee, that has Homer 
Certainly taught thee to despise; but yet such lofty thoughts 
And such deep feeling the Iliad does not show thee.’’^ 

The Age of the Ramiya^iia* 

Closely connected with the question of the genuine and 
the spurious in the Rdmayana is the question of the age of the 

* In Vol. 51 of ZDMG. (1897), pp. 605 ft., Jacobi made an attempt to deal critically 
with a considerable connected portion of the EfimSyapa, in which, oat of 600 verses, not 
qnite a quarter remained. 

* F. Biickert. PoetiachfB Tagebueh, Frankfurt a. M., 1888, p. 99. 

» Cf. .Jacobi, he. cit., pp. 100 If.; A. B. Keith, JRA8., 1915, pp. 818 If 
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poem/ For in order to answer this question it is certainly of 
importance whether we can form some idea, at least, of the 
interval of time which may have elapsed between the original 
poem, whose genuine parts are to be found in Boohs II-VI, and 
the two added Books I and VII. ^ 

We have now seen that in the genuine books Eama is 
merely a liuman hero, and that it is only in Books I and VII 
(and in a few interpolated passages of the other books) that he 
appears as the incarnation of the god Visnu. It is the epic itself 
which has made Prince Eama a national hero. This transforma¬ 
tion of Rama from a man into a semi-divine national hero and 
finall;y into the Universal Ood Visnu must necessarily have taken 
a very long time. Moreover, the poet ValmTki appears as a 
pious forest hermit and Rsi and a contemporary of the hero Rama 
in the first and last books of the Ramdyann. Thus ValmTki had 
already become a legendary personage in the minds of the poets 
of these later books. All this makes it seem likely that centuries 
elapsed between the genuine and the spurious portions of the 
poem.^ 

We should immediately add here, though, that also in 
our Mahahhdrata, which knows not only the Rama legend, but 
the Rdimyana of ValmTki, Rama is regarded as an incarnation 
of Visnu, and ValmTki is mentioned as an ancient Rsi. It has 
already been mentioned above (p. 338) that the Rdmopakhydna 
of the Mahdhharata is in all probability only a free abridged 
rendering of the Rdmdyana, and we may add, of the Ramdyana 
in a very late form, fairly nearly approaching the present one. 
For,.to the author of the Rdmopdkhydna Rama is already Visnu 
become man,® he knows that Hanumat ‘burned’ Laflka—a 
passage proved to be spurious—and he is already acquainted 
with that part of Book VII which refers to Havana.* The story 
of Rama is related in the Mahdbharata in order to console 


^ Jacobi, loc. eit., p. 66. , 

a MahSihSrata III, 147, 31; 276, 6 ff. 
a MahSbharata III, 148, 9. Cf. above p 43j Note 1. 

* Jacobi, loo. e%t., pp. 73 f. Also in MaMbhSrata VII, 69, and XII, 29, 61 ff., the 
R&ma legend is briefly touched on, and a few verses partly agreeing with R&m&yai^a VI, 
128, 9*^ ff., refer to the paradisiacal condition of the snbjects of Bftma 'who ruled for 
ten thonsana and ten hundred years'. * 
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Yudhij^t^ira for the stealing of Draupadl. But this whole 
episode of the stealing of DraupadT is surely only an imita¬ 
tion of the stealing of Sita in the Barmyana. In the latter, 
indeed, this abduction is the nucleus of the legend and of the 
poem, while ih the Mahdbhdrata the abduction of DraupadT has 
practically no significance for the course of the narrative. Other 
striking coincidences in single features in the two epics have 
been pointed out, especially the resemblance between the heroes 
Arjuna and Kama. The banishment into the forest for twelve 
to fourteen years, the bending of the bow, and endowment of 
the heroes with divine weapons which they fetch from the gods* 
—^these are points in which the influence of the one epic upon 
the other is possible, but can hardly be proved. Nevertheless it 
is more likely that the Mahdbhdrata borrowed motives from the 
Rdmdyana than the reverse. For while the Rd.rmyarui shows 
no kind of acquaintance with the Pandava legend or the heroes 
of the Mahdbhdrata,^ the Mahdbhdrata, as we have seen, knows 
not only the Kama legend, but the Rdmdyana itself. In the 
Harivamia there is even already a mention of a dramatic repre¬ 
sentation of the Rdrmyana (see above, p. 396 Note). It is still 
more important, however, that the Mahdbhdrata (VII, 143, 66) 
quotes a ‘i^loka once sung by Valmlki’, which is actually to be 
found in our Rdmdyana, (VI, 81, 28). ValmTki is mentioned 
in several places in the Mahdbhdrata as a ‘great ascetic’ and 
venerable Rsi, by the side of Vasistha and other Rsis of ancient- 
times.* On one occasion he tells Yudhisthira that, in the course 
of a disputation with holy Munis he was once reproached with 
being a ‘Brahman-murderer’, and that through this reproach 
the guilt of Brahman-murder had come upon him, from which 
he could only cleanse himself by the worship of Siva.* All these 


* Cf. A. HoUzmann, Das MahSbhSrata TV, 68 t. E. Windiscli, JjZB., JS79, No. S2, 
col. 1709. 

* It is'true that the poet of the RSm&ya^ knew the poem of Sfivitri ond the 
aong of Nala {Bamiyana II, 30, 6; V. 94, 12), but it ia not certain that he knew them m 
parts of the Makabhiraia (as is assumed by Hopkins, Great Bpic, p. 78 note). 

* M^bMrata I. 2, 18; 11. 7, 16; V, 83, 27; XH. 207, 4; HarieaMa, 268. 14S80. 

* MaMbhirata Xm, 18, B. According to the Adhydtmo-fidmdpapa, VSUetH ttttd 

among robbers when be was a young man, though he was a Brahman by birth. The same 
tradition is to be found in the Bengali Of. Jacobi, ioe. eiU, p 66 note} 

66—1898 B. 
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facts justify our agreeing with Jacobi (loc. cit., p. 71) when he 
says that the Rdmayai^a must already “have been generally 
familiar as an ancient work, before the Mahdhhdrata had reached 
its final form”, It is quite in accord with this that the ‘process 
of degeneration’, if one may say so, i.e., the superseding of tlie 
genuine by the spurious, and the penetrating of later elements 
into the old parts has gone so far in the Mahdbhdrata as to 
pervade the whole work, while in the Rdmdyana it was checked 
in the beginning and extends only to Books I and VII and a 
few parts of the remaining books. 

But if the Mahdhhdrata already had, on the whole, its 
present form in the fourth century A.D. (see above, p. 408), 
then the Rdnidyana must have received its ‘ final ’ form (the 
word ‘ final ’ is to be taken cum grano salis) at least one or two 
centuries earlier. 

However, this does not by any means answer the question 
as to which is the older of the two epics. After all that we have 
said about the history of the Mahdhhdrata as well as of the 
Rdmdyana, it is clear enough that this question in itself has 
no sense at all, but naturally resolves itself into three different 
questions, namely: I. Which of the two works, in the form 
in which they are now before us, is the older? TI. What relo¬ 
tion does the period of time in which an original Mahdhhdrata 
epic gradually became the great compilation combining heroic 
• songs and didactic poetry, bear to that period of time in which 
the ancient poem of Vdlmiki became enlarged into the present 
Rdmdyana by means of greater or smaller additions in the older 
books, and finally by the addition of Books I and VII? 
in. Was there, generally speaking, a Mahdhhdrata epic or a 
Rdmdyana epic first in existence? 

Only to the first of these three questions a definite answer 
could be given, namely that our present Rdmdyana is older than 
the Mahdhhdrata in its present form. As regards the second 
question, we may assume that the Rdmayana, being so much 


D. Tbbatson fend A. K. Mojumdar in Ind, Ant., 24, 1^6, p. 220; 81, 1992, p. 861; D. Ch. 
'Bm, Bmgah RSmSya'fai, p. 126 (a similar Mohammedan legend, pp. 127 f.). BSlmik, 
Vfitmiki, is worshipped as a kind of saint by the oaste of the scavenger in Eastern 
Punjab, s. R, C. Temple, The Legends of the Punjab, 1 0884), pp 620 f 
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shorter, required a shorter time for its gradual growth than the 
Mahdhhamta. It has already been pointed out that the nharacter 
of the two spurious books of the Ramayana is strikingly similar 
to that of the Mahahharata, and that the same brahmanical 
myths and legends often recur in both. The stories which are 
common to both works are, however, told with such variations 
that we are compelled to assume that they are derived from the 
same source, the Itihiisa literature orally transmitted in brah¬ 
manical circles, rather than that borrowing took place. Further¬ 
more, all the books of the Ramayana and of the MahahMrata 
have numerous phrases, hemistiches, proverbial idioms and 
whole verses in common,* and in language, style and metre there 
is a far-reaching conformity in the two works.® From these 
facts we conclude that the period of the growth of the Ramdyavia 
falls within the longer period of the development of the 
Mahdhharata. 

The third and most important question, which of the two 
oriqinal epics is the earlier, can only be answered by way of 
hypothesis. The Hindus declare the Ramatjana to be earlier 
than the Mahabhdrata, because, according to the traditional list 
of Visnu’s incarnations, the incarnation as Rama preceded that 
as Krsna.’ This argument has no force, because in the old, 
genuine Ramayana, as we have seen, Riiraa does not as yet 
appear as an incarnation at all. It is a fact, however, that 
allusions to Vasudeva (Krsna), Arjuna and Yudhi§thira already 
occur in Panini’s grammar, whereas Rama is not mentioned 
either by Panini or Patafijali, nor in inscriptions of the pre- 
Christian era.* It is likely, too, that the theory of incarnation 
arose out of the Krsna cult, and that the transformation of the 
hero Rama into an incarnation of Visnu resulted only later, by 


1 This has been proved especially by E. W. Hopkins in the Afneriean Journal of 
Philology, Yols. XIX, pp. 138 ff. and XX, pp. 22 ff., and in bis boob, Tho Or&at Epie •»/ 
Indta, pp. 68 ff., 403 ff. 

» On the Sloka in the tvro epics s. Jacobi, loo. o»t., pp. 24 ff., end Ourupajikaumudl, 
pp. 50 ff. 

* According to the Puripas, Bfima appears In the E^tayuga, but Effpa not until 
the Dvftparaynga. Cf. A. GovindieSrys SvSmin in JBBAS., 28, 1911>12, pp. 244 ff. 

* Cf. B. 0. Bhanderkar, Bmly History of the Deacon, 2nd Ed., Bombay, 1890, 
p. 10: Foifttauim, etc., pp. 46 f. 
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Analogy to the Kr^na incarnation.' A few scholars* have 
declared the Ramdyana to be the earlier of the two epics, because 
the burning of widows does not occur in it, whilst it is mentioned 
in the MahdbMrata. The fact of the matter, however, is that 
in the old, genuine Mah&hharafa the burning of widows is'just 
as much absent as in the genuine Rarmyam, whilst there are 
allusions to it in the later portions of the Rdmayana, though 
less frequent than in the Mahahharata.’' Jacobi (loc. cif., pp. 78, 
81 If.) is so sure about the Rdmayana being the older poem, that 
he even takes for granted that the Mahdbhdrafa only became an 
epic under the influence of the poetic art of ValmTki, This 
seems to me to go far beyond what is warranted by facts, indeed 
it seems to be in contradiction with some facts. In more than 
one respect the Rdmayana, as compared with the MahdhKdrafa, 
indicates progress in the art of epic poetry. In the Mahdbhdrafa 
we still have a distinct remnant of the ancient ballad form in 
the prose formulae such as ‘Yudhisthira spake’, 'KuntI spake’, 
‘Duryodhana spake*, and so on, introducing the speeches of the 
various characters, while in the Rdmuyana the speakers through¬ 
out are introduced in verses.* It has also already been pointed 
out to how great an extent the Rdnildyana already shows the 
peculiarities of the style of ornate court poetry, the kavya.® Of 
course it is hard to say which of it is old, and which parts have 
been added later. Nevertheless, this peculiarity of the 
Rdmayam which separates it considerably from the Mahdbhjdrata 
and brings it nearer to the epics of Kalidasa, must make us chary 
of assuming a greater antiquity for the Rdmayana.* 


’ Jacobi in SBE., VII, 104 f. R. Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, 1, 1010, 
pp. 88 I., Ill ff. 

’ Jacobi, loe., eit., pp. 107 f,, and before him A. W. v. Schlegel and Monief 
Williams, also J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 68. 

» Of. Wintemits, Die Frau m den indtsehen Rehgionen, I, 1920, pp. 68 f.; J. J 
Meyer, Dae Weib tm altindisehen Epos, pp. S07 f. 

* See above, p. 284. I^e Parfipas have always retained these prose formulas in 
order to preserve the appearance of antiquity. 

» See above, pp. 417 f., 429 note 1, 480 and ef. p. 405. 

• B. W. Hopkins (Cambridge History, I, p. 951) says of the RSmSyayu “ Whatever 
may have been the date of its germ ns a story, as an art-product it is later than the 
MahdbhSrata.** Cf, also OMenberg, Das MdhdbhSrata, pp. 58 It., and H. BavchandharT 
is CaleuUa Reoteto, Mar. 1999, pp, 1 ff. 
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There is a second point, too, in which the MaMbMraU 
makes a much more archaic impression than the Ramayam. 
Throughout the MahahhUrata —at least in the nucleus of the 
poem, which treats of the Pandava story and the Kuru battle— 
we encounter rougher manners and a more warlike spirit than 
in the Rdmdyana. The battle scenes of the Mahdhhdrata read 
quite differently from those described in the Rdmdyana. Those 
in the Mahdhhdrata give the impression that the po(^t belonged 
to a rough race of warriors, and liad himself seen bloody battle¬ 
fields, while those in the Rdmdyana sound rather as though a 
story-teller is relating battles of which his only source of informa¬ 
tion is the reports he has heard. There is not that embitter^jd 
hatred, that fierce resentment between Rama and Ravana, 
Laksmana and Tndrajit, as in the Mahdhhdrata wlien we read 
of the battles between Arjiina and Karna or BhTnia and Duryo- 
dhana. The Slta of the Rdmdifana, \vhen she is stolen, abducted 
and persecuted by Ravana, or when she is rejected by Rama, 
always maintains a certain calmness and meekness in her accu¬ 
sations and lamentations, and in her speeches there is not a trace 
of the wild passion which Ave so often find in DraupadT in the 
Mahdhhdrata. KuntT and GandharT, too, are true hero-mothers 
of a warlike race, while Kausalya and KaikeyT in the Rdmdyana 
can rather be compared with the stereotyped queens of the 
classical dramas. This seems to indicate that the Mahdhhdrata 
belongs to a ruder, more warlike age, while the Rdm'dyana shows 
traces of a more refined civilization ; unless, in order to explain 
this sharply marked difference between the two epics, we assume 
that the Mahdhhdrata refl^'cts a rougher civilization of Western 
India, while the Rdmdyana reflects a more refined civilization 
of Eastern India^ and that the two epics do not represent the 
poetry of different periods, but of different regions of India. 
Even from this point of view, however, it is difficult to conceive 
that the Mahdhhdrata should only have become an epic under 
the influence of ValmTki’s poetic art. 

There can be no doubt that the Mahdhhdrata belongs to the 
West of India, and the Rdmdyana to the East. Western peoples 
play the principal part in the Mahdhhdrata, while the chief events 
of the RdmdyarM take place in the land of the Eosala, where, 
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according to tradition, ValmTki is said to have lived, and \\liere, 
in all probability, he did really live.^ But in Eastern India 
Buddhism originated, and in Magadha, as in the neighbouring 
Kosala land, it was first propagated. So much the more im¬ 
portant is the question: What is the relationship of • the 
Ramayana to Buddhism? 

It has already been pointed out above (p. 414) that, in the 
oldest Buddhist literature, we still find examples of th#' 
Akhyana or ballad poetry, in which we have recognised a fore¬ 
runner of the epic. T. W. Ehys Davids* has concluded from 
this that the Ramayana could not have yet existed as an epic 
at the time of the origin of these Buddha-ballads. Now it could 
be objected that perhaps the ancient Akhyana or ballad poetry 
might have lived on beside the new literary form of the epic 
which had developed out of it, in the same way as we find ballad 
and epic poetry side by side in modern literatures. It is remark¬ 
able, notwithstanding, that we find nothing but Buddha-ballads 
throughout early Buddhist literature, whilst a Buddha epic was 
not written until centuries later. It is still more important that 
in the Tipitaka we find the Dasaratha-Jdtaha^ which relates how 
Bharata brings the news of the death of Das^aratha, whereupon 
Rama tells Laksmana and Slta to step into the water to offer 
the libations for the departed. This gives rise to a conversa¬ 
tion, in which Bharata asks Rama how it is that he shows no 
sign of sorrow,^ and Rama replies with a lengthy speech of con¬ 
solation, explaining how futile it is to lament over the dead, as 

1 Jacobi, toe. ett., pp 66 ff, 69. 

3 Buddhist India, Londoo, 1908, p. 183. 

3 The PSli text of this J&taka (No. 461) uvas first pablishcd with an English 
translation by V. Pansboll, Copenhagen, 1871 It has been treated in detail by Weber, 
toe. eft., 1 ff.; Jaoobi, loc. fit., 84 ff. E. Senart, Essat sur la Ugende du Buddha, 2nd Ed , 
Paris, 1882, pp. 317 f.; Lnders, NGIOW., 1897, 1, pp. 40 ff.; D. Gh. Sen, The Bengali 
Rdmiyanas, pp. Off.; G. A. Grierson, JBA8., 1022, 185 ff.; N. B. Utgikar in Centenary 
Supplement to JRA8., 1924, pp. 208 ff. Only the gSthfts of the JBtaka belong to the 
Tipitaka. The prose narrative is the fabrication of the compilers of tlfe commentary 
(abont the fifth century A.D.), and all conclusions drawn from this story, such as those 
of D. Ch. Sen and others, are faulty. 

* Here we see that ewa the Jitaka-gith&s were remodelled with a Buddhist ten¬ 
dency. In the Bimnya^ I^ma himself laments exceedingly at the news of his father's 
death, before making the speech of consolation, s. RdmSyaya 11, 102-105, i(!Bd the n ame 
thing probably holds good tor the ancient b^Iad too. 
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death comes to all mortals. The fact that only one of the twelve 
ancient gathas of the Jataka appears in our Ramayam' proves 
that our epic cannot be the source of these verses, but that the 
Jataka is based upon an ancient Kama ballad. In the same 
Jataka book there is also the Sama-Jataka,* which we may prob¬ 
ably consider as an older form of the tale about the hermit-boy 
killed in the chase, which is told by Da^aratha in Ham&yana, II, 
63 f. There are a few other Jatakas, too, in which we find 
passages reminding us of the RarndyanUf but only very seldom 
literal agreement.* It is striking, too, that in the whole of the 
Jataka, which tells so many tales of demons and fabulous animals, 
we hear not a word of the Eaksasa Eavana or of Hanumat and 
the monkeys. All this makes it seem likely that, at the time 
when the Tipitaka came into being (in the fourth and third 
centuries B.C.) there were ballads dealing with Eama, perhaps 
a cycle of such ballads, but no Rama epic as yet.* 

Another question is whether traces of Buddhism can be 
proved in the Ramdyana. It can probably be answered wdth 
an absolute negative; for the only place in which the Buddha 
is mentioned (see above, p. 427, Note 1) is decidedly spurious. 
However, there may be one, though very distant, relation to 
Buddhism. Weber had still believed that the Ramayana was 
based on an “ancient Buddhist legend of the pious prince 
Eama, in whom the legend glorified the ideal of Buddhist 


1 Parallels to other verses in Hama’s speech of consolation (RatnUffana, U, 106, 
21 22) have been traced by Luders (ZDM6,68, 1004, 718 f) m JStaka 828, gi. 2-4. 
In the commentary on the Dasaratha-Jaiaka there is also a verse idmut the ten thottsand 
jeais’ reign of Hama, which corresponds to Ramayai^, VI, 128; 104. An allunon to 
the llama legend also ocenrs in J&taka 618, gt 17. 

= Jfttaka 640, also m MaMvastu, II, 209 ff Cf Charpentier, WZKM., 24, 1215, 
397; 27, 1913, 94 Oldenberg, NGGW , 1918, 466 ff ; D. Ch. Sen, loc. at., pp 16 ff. 

3 There are a few scenes and situations in the Vessantara J&taka which remind 
ns of the BamSyuM, but there is not a smglo case of literal agreement between the 
RamSyana and’ the JStaka gSthSs. In J&taka 619, however, there is a stanza m which a 
demon tries to persuade faithful SambulS to desert her sick husband and to follow him, 
ottering the same threat as is used by BStana to Siti in Rimdyom, V 22, 2, namely, 
(hat if she is not willing, be will devour her for his breakfast. Cf. D Ch. Sen, loc at., 
pp 16 ff The J&taka gith&s, too, oontam earlier and later portions, and some parts may 
be later than the Hdmdyopa. 

^ r/ T W Bhys Davids, Buddhut India, p 188 
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equanimity.”^ That is surely not the case. Nevertheless, thd 
idea of explaining the exceeding mildness, gentleness and tran¬ 
quillity which are ascribed to Kama, by Buddhistic under-cur- 
rents, should perhaps not be rejected. At the least, it is con¬ 
ceivable that, in a land strongly influenced by Buddhism, an 
epic was comi)osed by a non-Buddhist, the hero of which, in 
spite of all his splendid demon-battles, is more a sage after the 
heart of the Buddha, than a hero of war. It appears, then, that 
the authors of the ancient Buddhist texts in the fourth and third 
centuries B.C. had as yet no knowledge of the Ranwyana, but 
that they knew ballads utilised by Valmlki for his Rama epic, 
and that on the other hand the Ramiyana was influenced at least 
indirectly by Buddhism. From this we may probably argue 
that the Raimyana came into being at a time when Buddhism 
had already spread in Eastern India and the Buddhist Canon 
was in course of formation. 

This is in harmony with the circumstance that the metre 
(the '^loka) of the Ramiynna appears to represent a later stage of 
development than that of the Buddhist Pali poetry, and that it 
approximates more nearly to the metre of the later portions of 
the Mahahharata.^ 

H. Jacobi thought it possible to assume a pre-Buddhist 
time of origin of the epic on linguistic grounds. This epic 
language is a popular Sanskrit. About 260 B.C., for his in¬ 
scriptions addressed to his people, King Ai^oka used, not Sanskrit, 
but dialects similar to Pali. Buddha, too, as early as the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C. preached, not in Sanskrit, but in the 
po])ular language. But popular epics, so he said,* cannot be 
composed in an already ‘extinct’ language, but must be com¬ 
posed in the living language of the people. Now, as in Anoka’s 
time and even already in Buddha’s time, Sanskrit was no longer 
the language of the people, the popular epics (in their original 
form) must belong to an older pre-Biiddbist period when Sanskrit 


^ Vher dai RStnayatia, pp. 6 f. 

* Cf. H. Oldenberg Id Gurup&jSkaumudf, pp. 9 ff., and B. HbpkiDs, Cheat Epie, 
pp. 236 if. Jacobi, loo. eit., p. 98, and Keitb, JBA8., 1916, pp. 821, 824 ff,, contest the 
soundness of tbUi argument. 

3 Jacobi, loo. oit., pp, 116 ff. 
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was still a living language. Against this, it may be urged that 
Sanskrit has always ‘lived’ in India as a literary language, side 
by side with the popular languages, and has also been under¬ 
stood in extensive circles in which it was not spoken. There is 
nothing strange in the fact that, at the same time as Buddhist 
and Jain monks composed and preached in popular dialects, 
Sanskrit epics also were composed and listened to. Down to the 
present day in India it is not at all unusual for two or more 
languages to be current side by side in the same district. And 
in a great part of Northern India there is current, even to-day, 
(besides Sanskrit) a modem Indian literary language, which 
differs strongly from the colloquial language.* Therefore, if we 
here and there encounter the same verses which we find in the 
Rdmdyana or in the Mahdhharata, in Pali or in Prakrit, in 
Buddhist or in Jinistic texts, it does not always follow that the 
Sanskrit verses must have been translated from the popular 
languages. Still less justification is there for the view of some 
prominent scholars that the epics as a whole were originally 
composed in popular dialects and only translated into Sanskrit 
later. It is highly improbable that such a translation could have 
occurred without any record of it having been kept anywhere. 
Jacobi® has convincingly shouu how unacceptable this hypothesis 
is on other grounds also. But when he here, in opposition to 
the view that “a popular epic must be recited in tlie language of 
the people”, recalls the fact ‘‘that the songs of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey also were presented in the Homeric language, 
although the language of the aTidience differed considerably from 
it”, and when he emphasizes the fact that the conception ‘nation* 
could never, in India, have the meaning, which we connect with 
the word, he refutes his own view that the Rdmdyana must have 
been composed when Sanskrit was still the ‘popular language’, 
and that it must therefore be pre-Buddhist.* 

1 Cf. almvc p. .S? note, and Oiiernon in JBAS , 1906, pp. 441 f. 

3 ZDNTG., 46, 1691, pp 407 ft. The view tliat tho opiea were originally composed 
in Prikrit was first exiiressed by A. Barth (Revue Critique, S avnl, 1886) and later 
defended by him m detail (RHE., t. 27, 1893, pp 288 fl.; t. 48, 1909, pp. 105 f. s 
'Oeuvres* II, 162 ff., 897 f.). Cf, also Grierson, Jni Ant., 28, 18W, p. 86. 

* The question as to whether Sanskrit was a living language at the time wlten 
the epics were composed, has been much discussed. It is a fact that all our aodant 
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During the first centuries of the Christian era, Sanskrit 
was used by the Buddhists also. The Buddhacarita of the 
great Buddhist poet Ahaghom is an ornate epic (Ifdvya) in 
Sanskrit, for which the poetry of ValmTki certainly served as a 
model.^ On the otlier hand we find, in a spurious portion,of the 
Hdmdyai^a, a scene® which is most probably an imitation of a 
scene of the Buddhacarita. Now, as A^vaghosa is a contem¬ 
porary of Kaniska, ue may conclude that at the beginning of the 
second century A.D.,’ the RdmUyam was already regarded as a 
model epic, but that it had not yet received its final form to such 
an extent as to exclude further interpolations. Towards the end 
of the second century, however, it must have already had its final 
form, as follows from what has been said above concerning the 
relationship of the Rdmdyana to the Mahahhdrata. 

A public recitation of the Eamayana is already mentioned 
in Kiimaralata’s Kalpandmanditihd,*^ which was probably written 
towards the close of the second century A.D. In Chinese transla¬ 
tions of Buddhist tales, which are said to date back to the third 


inscriptions (beginning approximately about 300 B.C.) are written in popular dialects, 
and that it is only inscriptions of the Christian era which are also written in Sanskrit 
(ef. R. 0. Franke Pali und Sonskrit^ Strassburg, 1902, and T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhitt 
India, pp. 148 fF.). However, the inscriptions only prove that, in those pre-Christian 
centuries, Sanskrit was not as yet used as the language of the royal offices : they prove 
nothing against its use as a literary language. R. G. Bhandarkar (JBRAS., 16, 1686, 
268 ff., 827 ff.) has already shown that, at the time of the grammarians F&nini, EStySyana 
and Patafijali, Sanskrit was by no means a ‘dead’ language. See also E. J. Rapson and 
P. W. Thomas, JRAS., 1904, pp. 435 fF. 460 ff., 747 ff. The objections of Rhys Davids, 
Grierson, and Fleet (th., pp. 457 ff., 471 ff., 481 ff.) prove nothing against the assumption 
that, at the time when the epics came into being, Sanskrit was a literary language 
understood in wide circles and spoken to some extent. Cf, also Keith and Grierson, 
JRAS , 1906, pp. 1 ff.. 441 f.; 1915, 318 f.; and Windisch in OC., XTV, Paris, 1, 267, 
266. The fact that in the drama the stitas speak only Sanskrit, also tends to show that 
the stita poetry, i.c., the epic, was composed in Sanskrit. On archaisms in the language 
of the Rimayat^a s. T. Michelson, JAOS., 25, 1904 , 89 ff. and Transactions and Proceed, 
American Philol. Assoc. 34, pp. xl f.; M. A. Roussel, J.A., 1910, s. 10, t. xv, pp. 1 ff.; 
Keith, JRAS., 1910, pp. 1321 ff. 

^ Cf. A. Gawronski, Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, w. Krakowie, 

1919 (‘Prace Komiji Orj. Pol. Akad. Um.’ No. 2), pp. 27 ff. 

3 The seraglio scene, above p. 481, note 3. 

3 Much as has been written about the period of Kani^ka, it is not yet deBnitely 

settled. However, there is ever-increasing evidence for the theory that he reigned during 

the first half of the second century A.D. Cf. Smith, Early History, pp. 271 ff., 278n. 

4 Translated from the Chinese as ' Advagfao^a’s StltrSlaipk&ra ' bv Ed, Hohor 
Paris, 1906, p. 126. 
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century A.D., the Kama legend is related in a form prepared to 
suit Buddhist purposes.^ We glean from Chinese sources, too, 
that, at the time of the Buddhist philosopher Vasubandhu (fourth 
century A.D.) the Ramayana was a well-known and popular poem 
also among the Buddhists in India.^ As early as in the second 
half of the first century A.D. the Jain monk Vimala Siiri recast 
the Rama legend in his Prakrit poem Paiimacariya (Padmacarita), 
bringing it into line with the religion and philosophy of the Jains.* 
It was obviously his intention to offer his co-religionists a substi¬ 
tute for the poem of ValmTki which was already famous at that 
time. In about 600 A.D. the Baimyana was already famous in 
far-off Cambodia as a sacred book of Hinduism, for an inscrip¬ 
tion reports that a certain Soma^arman presented ‘the Ramayana, 
the Purana, and the complete Bharata’ to a temple.* 

The circumstance that the ancient poem already served as 
a model for Asvaghosa, and hence must have been composed 
long before the time of the latter, agrees well with the entire 
absence, in the old and genuine Ramayana, of any traces of 
Greek influence or of an acquaintance with the Greeks. For 


1 Cf. S Levx m Album Kern, pp 279 if.; Ed Chavannes, Cinq cents conies, III, 
pp 2 f.: Ed. Huber ia BEFEO., 4, 1904, 696 ff. 

* See E. Watanabe, JBAS., 1907 pp 99 S. 

3 A c cording to the concluding veiscs belonging to the poem itself, it was written 
m the year 630 after MahAvTra (t e , about 62 A.D) E. Leumsnn (to whom I am in¬ 
debted for valuable mformation about the Paumaeanya) considers this date as unassail- 
able. H. Jacobi (EBE., VII, p. 467) assumes that it was written in the third oentnty 
A.D. The later Jam recensions of the Bama legend (in the 68th Parvan of Gupftdhya’s 
UttarapuTina and in the 7th Parvan of Hemachandra’s Salttialakapuru^aearttra) are 
based on the Paumaeanya. On Hemchandra’s Jam Bamiyaifa s. D. Ch. Sen, Bengali 
pp. 26 ff. (The Jam Ramayana influenced the Bengali versions of the 
Rdmiya^ as u shown by D. Ch. Sen, loc. ctt., pp. 204 ff). However, the appearance 
of Bivai^a as a great sage and ascetic, and of SltS as BSva^a’s daughter in Buddbiat 
and Jain veraiona of the poem of BSma, should not be looked upon as traits pointing to 
ancient traditions, as is done by D. Ch. Sen. In the Adbhutottarakha^a, too, 8ft& 
appears as the daughter of Mandodarl, Bavapa’s queen This, however, is a late appendix 
to the RSmayaria, written m praise of Slt& as S^ti, and is popular among the Siktas 
in Kashmir. Of. Weber, HSS., Verz. I, pp 123 f., Eggehng, Ind. Off. Cat. VI, p. 1188; 
D. Ch. Sen, loo. eit., pp. 86, 69, 227 f.; Gner^on, JBAS , 1921, pp. 422 ff. 

* See A. Barth, Inscriptions Sanserites du Camhadge ('Notices et extraits des 
MSB. de la bibhothiqaa nationak’, t txvii, I, Paris, 1885), pp 20 ff. On the Old Javanic 
RamSyafia a. B. Priederich, JBAS., 1876, pp. 172 ff. and H Kom, Vetspretde Oeschtiften, 
Vol. 9, pp. 261 ff., 297. 
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two allusions to the Yavanas (lonians, Greeks) have been proved 
to be spurious. And it is quite out of the question that, as was 
once suggested by Weber, the Homeric poems should have had 
any sort of influence on ValmTki’s composition. There ik not 
even a remote similarity between the stealing of Slta and the rape 
of Helen, between the advance on Lanka and that on Troy, and 
only a very remote similarity of motive between the bending of 
the bow by Eama and that by Ulysses.^ 

As an epic the Hamayana is very far removed from the 
Veda^ and even the Rama legend is only bound to Vedic literature 
by very slender tlireads. Whether that King Janaka of Videha 
who is frequently mentioned in the Upanisads'* is the same as the 
father of Slta, must remain an open question. Weber* has 
pointed out a few slight connections between the Bamdyana and the 
Yajurveda. Slta, the heroine of the epic, piobahly belongs to the 
oldest elements of the Rama legend. Her name signifies ‘ field 
furrow she came forth out of the earth, and Mother Earth 
receives her again. Although the latter feature of the legend 
only occurs in the late Hook VII, it may be very old. The 
idea of a goddess of agriculture. Slid, wlio is already invoked in a 
blessing on the land, m the Rgveda (IV, 57, 0) is extres^ly 
ancient, and certainly reaches back far into the Vedic period. 
The Grhyasutras have preserved for us prajer-formulas, in which 
she is personified in an extremely life-like manner—‘ lotus- 
crowned, radiant in every limb .... black-eyed ’, and so on.* 
Yet Weber® is probably right when he remarks that this Vedie- 
idea of Slta as the goddess Field-furrow is “separated by a wide 
gulf from the representation of her in the Rama legend. ’’ Neither 
is there anything to indicate that songs of Rama and Slta already 


> See J’acobi, toe. eit., pp. 94 ff. 

* Bftma does not appear m the old Upani^ads The RamapQTvatSpanlifa-Vpanifai 
and the RamottaraUpanlya-Upanifad (Ibe Vaipfava-Upanuhaia . . . . ed. by Mabadera 
Sastri, Adyar, 1938, pp. 805 ff., 826 ff ; Deussen, Sechxig Upanishada, pp. 802 ff., 818 ff.) 
are late fabrications, which are ‘ Upani^ads ’ only in name; and in them Nima 
ii htmonred as an incarnation of the god Vi?pn 

* Uber dat RSmSyana, pp. 8 f. ^ 

* Kandikasdtra 106 Bee A. Wel)er, Omma und Portenta (ABA., 1858, pp. 868 ff.). 

* JUptechea im oedieehen Ritual (SBA., 1891, p. 818>. 
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existed in Vedic times/ Even if, with Jacobi, we were inclined 
to find in the legend of the battle of Bama with Mvana, another 
form of the ancient myth of the battle of Indra with Vftra,* the 
“wide gulf ”, which separates the Veda from the epic, would 
still remain. 

If we briefly summarise the results of our investigations into 
the age of the Eamayana, we can say the following:— 

1. The later parts of the Hamayana, especially Books I 
and VII, are separated from the genuine Rdmdyam of Books II 
to VI by a long interval of time. 

2. The w'hole Rdmdyam, including tlie later portions, was 
already an old and lamous work when the Mahdbhdmta had not 
yet attained its present form. 

3. It ts probable that the Rdmayana had its present extent 
and contents as early as towards the close of the second century 
A.D. 

4. The older nucleus of the Mahdbhdrata, however, is 
probably older than the ancient Rdmayana. 

5. In the Veda we find no trace of the Rama epic and only 
very faint traces of the Rama legend. 

6. The ancient Buddhist texts of the Tipitaka betray no 
knowledge of the Rdmayana, but contain traces of ballads in 
“which the Rama legend was sung. 

7. There are no obvious traces of Buddhism to be seen in 
Jhe Rdmayana, but the characterisation of Rama may possibly 
■JjD^eable to remote Buddhist influence. 

8. There can be no question of Greek influence in the 
Rdrndyana, and the genuine Rdmdyam betrays no acquaintance 
with the Greeks. 

9. It is probable that the original Rdmdyam was com¬ 
posed in the third century B. C. by Valrniki on the basis of 
ancient ballads. 


1 I am unable to follow the fanlastir expositioog of JuhuR v Negelein, who 
thinks bo 18 able to diMO\oi in the Veda the 'outline of the RSma-Slta legend* (W$!KM., 
18, 1902, pp. 228 ff.). 

> JTacobi, he. eii., p. 181. 
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The Pura^as and their Position in Indian Literature* 

It is difficult to determine the exact position of the Puranas 
in the history of Indian literature, both according to contents 
and chronologically. Actually they belong to the religious litera¬ 
ture, and are, for the later Indian religion, which is generally 
called ‘Hinduism and which culminates in the worship of 
Visnu and Siva, approximately what the Veda is for the oldest 
religion or Brahmanism. On the other hand, how closely the 
Puranas are connected with the epic compositions can already be 
deduced sufficiently from the fact that in the preceding chapters 
we repeatedly had to speak of them. Indeed, the Mahdhhdrata 
for the greater part and the Harivamsa almost entirely, are 
nothing other than Puranas, and even the later books and sections 
of the Ramayana partake of the character of Puranas. Further¬ 
more, the Puranas undoubtedly reach back to groat antiquity and 
are rooted in Vedic literature; many a legend, already familiar 
from Rgvedic hymns and from the Brahmanas, reappears in the 
Puranasbut, just as undoubtedly, those works which have come 
down to us under the title of ‘Purana’ are of a later date, and up 

> The first to make a thorough study of the PurS^as was H H. Wilson, in his 
E9$ay» On Sanskrit Literature which first appeared m 1832 ff and in the Introduction 
and Notes to his translation of the Virnu Purana (» Works by the late H. H Wilson, 
ed. by R. Rost and Pitzedward Hall, Yol III, pp 1155, and Vol VI, Preface). He had 
a predecessor in Vans Kennedy, Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, London, 1831 Valuable services have also been rendeied to the 
invertigation of the Parana literature by Eugene E^mouf (Preface to Ins edition and 
translation of the Bhagavata Pur&na) and by the compilers of the great catalogues of 
manusenpts, especially Th« Aufrecht {Bodl, Cat , pp. 7 if.) and Julius Eggeling (Ind. Off. 
Oat., Part VI, London, 1899). For Wilson’s servues m the investigation of the PurSpas, 
«/. Windisch, Geschiehte der Sarukrit Phtlologte, pp. 41 ff Foi more recent researches 
on the Furfipas a. B. 0. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early History of India, JBBA8., 
20, 1900, 408 f., new ed. 1920, pp. 66 ff.; W Jahn, Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 806 ff.; F. E. 
Ffttgiter, ERE., X. 1918, 448 ff.; Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London, 1922, 
pp. 16 ff. and passim; J. N. Farqnhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 
liondon, 1920, iq>. 186 ff.; E. J. Bapson, Cambridge History, I, pp. 296 ff. 

* On this rebgion of. A. Barth, Religions of India, 2nd ed,, ‘London, 1889, 
pp 168 ff.; M. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, London, 1891; E. W. 
Hopkins, Religions of India, Boston, 1895, pp. 434 ff.; Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, London, 1981, Vol. II; H. v Oiasenapp, Der Hindutsmut, Munich, 1922. 

• instances are the myths of Purhravas and Urvafil (cf. T. Mlc^lso^, JkOB., 28, 
284 f), of Saianyn (s. A. Plan, ZDM0., 62, 1908, pp. 387 ff.), of Mudgala (s. Fargitw, 
JRAS., 1210, pp. 1828 ff.), of Vr?&kapi (s Pargiter, JRAS,, 1911, 803 ff.). 
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to the present day books are fabricated wliicli assume the proud 
title ‘ Purana or claim to be parts of ancient Piirauas. What 
has been said in the Introduction (see above, p. 26) about ‘ new 
wine in old bottles applies especially to these works. Even 
the latest productions of this literature have the external form 
and the archaic frame of the oldest Puranas. 

fThe word ‘ purana ’ means originally nothing but pur^nam 
akhydnam, i.e., ‘ old narrative In the older literature, in 
Brahmanas, TJpanisads and old Buddhist texts, we generally find 
the word in connection with ifiMsa. But it has already been 
remarked (see above, p. 274) that the ‘ Itihasas and Puranas ’ 
or ‘ Itihasapurana ’ so often mentioned in olden times, do not 
mean actual books, still less, then, the epics or Puranas which 
have come down to ns. On the other hand, definite works may 
have been thought of, when, in the Atharoaveda^^ beside the 
four Vedas, ‘ the PurRna ’ also is enumerated. Only in the 
Sutra literature is the existence of real Puranas definitely proved,) 
i.e., of works whose contents approximately agreed with our 
present Purana texts. In the Gautama-Dharmasutra,* which is 
regarded as the oldest of the preserved law-books, it is taught that 
the king is to take as his authorities on the administration of 
justice, the Veda, the law-books, the Vedangas, and ‘ the Purana \ 
The expression ‘ the Purana ’ can here, like ‘ the Veda ’ only 
denote a species of literature. It is still more important that 
another law-book, the Apastamhtya-Dhannasutra, contains not 
only two quotations from ‘ the Purana but also a third quota* 
tion from a Bhavisyat-Purdna.. The latter quotation, it is true, 

r ■ ‘ 

1 The KautiUya-Arthaiastra I, 6 (p. 10) in its definition of itik&»a, enumentei 
,purSxM and *Uvrtia as belonging to the content of itthSsa. As itivftta can only mean a 
' historical event purdna probably means ' mythological and legendary lore ’. 

> XI, 7, 24. In the verse Ath. V. 19, 9 the Bfi Ni»da is addressed in indh a 
manner as to make one believe that the verse is taken out of a Furil^a dialogue. Cy. M. 
Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, p. 435. 

* XI, 19. Thus also in the law-books of Brhaspat!, which are many oentnriei 
later (SBE., V61. 83, p. 280) and Y&jfiaealkya, I, 3. In still later law-books the Puift^as 
ere not only enumerated genei-ally among the sources of law, but aho quoted as suoh in 
innumerable instances. Cf, Jolly, Aecht und Sittee (‘Urundriss', II, 8) pp. 80 f. The 
lawyer EuUfika (Mmu I, 1) quotes ‘ from the MahSbhirata ' the verse : ^ Xhe Farida, 
Mann’s law-book, the Veda with the VedSfigas and the science of therapeutics are four 
things that are estabUshed by authority t they cannot be refuted with reasons.” I have 
not found the verse in our MahdhMrata editions. 
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is not to be found in the Purflna which has come down to us 
under that title, neither can the other two quotations be found 
literally in our Puranas. However, there certainly are similar 
passages in our texts.^ As there are good grounds for assigning 
the abovementioned Dharmasutras to the fifth or fourth eentury 
B.C., there must have been even at that early period works 
resembling our Puranas.* It is indeed likely enough that'"our 
Puranas are only recasts of older works of the same species, 
namely, of works of religious didactic contents, in which were 
collected ancient traditions of the Creation, the deeds of the gods, 
heroes, saints and ancient ancestors of the human race, the 
beginnings of the famous royal families, and so on. 

Also the relationship of the Mahiahharafa to the Puranas* 
indicates that the latter reach back to great antiquity, and that 
Puranas certainly existed already long before the final redaction 
of the Mahdhharata. Our Mahahharata not only calls itself a 
Purapa, but also begins exactly as the Purana texts usually begin, 
Ugrasravas, the son of the Ruta Lomaharsana, appearing as 
narrator. This Ugrasravas is called ‘versed in the Puranas,’ and 
Saunaka, when inviting him to narrate, says to him: “ Thy 

father once learned the whole Purana; .... in the Purana are 
told the stories of gods and the genealogies of the sages, and we 
heard them once long ago from thy father.” Very frequently 
legends in the Mahahharata are introduced with the words ‘ it is 
heard in the Purana ’; gathas and ^lokas, especially genealogical 
verses, * sung by those versed in the Puranas ’, are quoted; an 
account of the Creation, composed in prose (Mahahh, XII, 342) 


» Cf. a. Btthler, Ind. AnL, 26, 1896, pp. 828 if and SHE.. Vol 2, 2nd ed., 1897, 
zztx ff., and Pargiter, Ane. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp. 48 S. 

* It does not, however, folbw from these quotations that the PurSpas contained 
Berate sections on dharma at that time, as is the rase with our present Pnrlnas; we 
ne^ only assume that, in connection with the * ancient loie * they also handed down 
all kinds of ancient legal prinripirs and maxims Cf. Pargiter, Ane. Ind. Htsi. Trad.,’' 
pp 4S f. The Kaufitiya-ArthaSSstra recommends that misguided pnnrrs he instrocted by 
means of Pnrapaa (V, 6, p. 267), and counts PanrSnikas, t e., * PnrSna speriaUsts 
among the court officials (Y, 8, p. 247). However, I cannot agree with Pargiter (toe. 
cO,, pp. 64 f.) in regarding this as a proof of the existence of definite PurSpas in the 
fourth century B.C., as 1 consider the Kaufittya as a work of the 8rd or 4th century A.D. 

9 Cf. A. Holtzmann, Das MahShhSrata, TV, pp. 29 ff. and E. Hopkins, Tha 
Qttat Epia of India, pp. 47 ff 
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ih called * a Pura^a ’, the sDake<sacrillce of Janamejaya is taught 
‘ in the Pura^ia’, and those versed in the PurSnas recommend it; 
‘in remembrance of the Purana proclaimed by Vayu the past 
and future ages of the world are described, and the Harimniia 
not only quotes a Vdyu-PuTdna, but in many places agrees liter¬ 
ally with the Vdyu-Purdna transmitted to us. Numerous myths, 
legends, and didactic passages are common to the Pur&nas and 
the epics. Liiders* has proved that the Esyalrnga legend has 
an older form in the Padma-Pumna than in our Mahdhhdrata. 
In a verse of the MahdhhSrata, which, it is tnie, was added very 
late,’ the ‘ eighteen Puranas ’ are already mentioned. From all 
this it appears that Puranas, as a species of literature, existed 
long before the final redaction of the Mahdbhdrata, and that even 
in the Puranas which have come down to us there is much that 
is older than our present Mahdbhdrata. 

It is, however, only an apparent paradox, when we say 
that the Mahdbhdrata is older than the Puranas, and that the 
Puranas are older than the Mahdbhdrata. For the Puranas are 
just as little unified works as the epic, and in them too, early 
and late portions are found side by side. In the numerous cases 
in which the Puranas agree with each other, and with the 
Mahdhhdrata, more or less literally, it is more probable that they 
a^l are derived from the same old source, than that one work is 
dependent on the other.* This old source was, on the one hand, 
oral tradition, comprising Brahman traditions reaching back to 
Vedic times, as well as the bard poetry handed down in the circles 
of the Ksatriyas,’ and on the other hand, it was certain definite 
texts, probably far less in bulk than our present Puranas. The 
number of these was probably not exactly eighteen from the out¬ 
set. Perhaps there were only four, as indicated by the legendary 


» MahibMrata III, 191, 16. As Hopkins, loc cit., pp. 48 f., has slunm, the 
descnption in our VSyu Purana w more ancient than the one given in the MahabMrata. 
a NGGW., 1897, pi, pp. 8 ff. 

• XVin, 6 , 96 Another verse, XVIII, 6, 46, is not to be found in all editions. 

• Of course we do not wish to deny that, m isolated oases, one PurS^a may h«ve 
copied from another. 

• I doubt, however, whether we are ]usti6ed m drawing the line between the 
Xfstriya, Igadition and the btahmanical tradition as definitely aa is assumed Igr Piigiter, 

68-1898 B. 
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report in the Vimu-Puram.^ It is, however, most unlikely 
indeed that, as is assumed by some scholars,® all the Puranas 
originated in a single original Purana. There was never one 
original Purana, any more than there was one original Brahniana 
whence all the Brahmanas sprang, or one original Upanisad 
whence all the Upanisads sprang. When, as we have seen 
above, ancient works here and there mention ‘ the Purana ’, 
they only mean ‘ the old tradition ’ or ‘ Purana literature ’, in 
the same way as the expressions ‘ Veda ’, ‘ Sruti ’, and ‘Smrti’ 
are used in the singular. That our present Puranas are not the 
ancient works themselves which bore this title, can already be 
deduced from the fact that, in content, none of them agrees with 
the definition of the term Purana as given in themselves. Accord¬ 
ing to this certainly very old definition,®^every Purana is to have 
ff‘ five characteristics ’ (paflcalaksana), i.e,, it is to treat five 
■ subjects: (1) Sarga, ‘creation’, (2) Pratisarga, ‘re-creation,’ 
i.e., the periodical annihilation and renewal of the worlds, 
(8) Varn&a, ‘genealogy’, i.e., the genealogy of the gods and Esis, 
(4) Manmntamx^i, ‘the Manu-poriods of time,’ i.e., the great 
peiiods, each of which has a Manu or primal ancestor of the human 
race, and (5) Vmjfikanucarita, ‘ the history of the dynasties’, viz., 
the early and later dynasties whose origin is traced back to the 
sun {solar dynasty) and the moon (lunar dynasty). These five 
things only partly form the contents of the Puranas handed down 
to us; some contain much more than what is included in the 
‘ five characteristics ’, while others scarcely touch upon these 
subjects, but deal with quite different tliings:\ What is especially 
significant of almost all our Puranas, their sectarian character, 
i.e., their being dedicated to the cult of some god or other, of 
Visnu or Siva, is completely ignored by the old definition.* In 

^ in, 6 . According to this, the Suta Komahar^a^a and three of his pupils 
wiotc the four fundamental Puranasaiphitfi tmulasaiphita). Similarly Bh&gavaia- 
Purar}a, XII 7, Of. Bumouf, Bhagavata-Puraiiia, I, Preface, pp. xxxvii ff. However, we 
should not place much rehanoe on these legends. 

^ A. M.‘T. Jackson, JBBAS., 21, 190S, Extra Number, pp. 6T ff.; A. Blau, 
ZDMQ., 62, 1908, 387; Pargiter, Ane. Ind. Hist. Trad., SB ff., 49 ff. 

3 It is found in the more important Pur&^as, also in the ancient Indian lexicon, 
the Amarako4a, as well as in other lexicons. 

* In the Brahmavaivarta-PurS^a it is certainly said that the ‘five char^teristics ' 
are only lor the upapur&'^as, while the mah&pur&ma ('the great Purapas'} have ten 
‘charRcteristics’, including 'praise of Vispu and the gods individually’. The Bhagavata 
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most of these works there are also considerable sections on the 
rights and duties of the castes and of the liSramas, on the general 
bralmianical rites, especially the funeral sacrifices {^MdhasY as 
well as on particular ceremonies and feasts (vratas) in honour of 
Visnu or Siva, and frequently also sections on Sankhya and Yoga 
philosophy. 

In such Puranas as have preserved an old nucleus, we find 
sections on cosmogony and history of primeval times, correspond¬ 
ing to the ‘five characteristics'. We find, too, genealogical lists 
of the ancient royal houses, continued from the first kings, whose 
origin is traced back to the sun and moon, down to the heroes 
of the great war of the Mahdhhffratn. As our Puranas are 
ascribed to Vyasa, who is said to have lived at the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga contemporaneously with the heroes of the Bharata 
battle, the history of ‘the past’ ends with the death of the 
Pandavas or shortly alterwards.* In several of these Puranas,® 
however, the royal dynasties of the ‘past’ are followed by lists 
of the kings of the ‘future’ in the form of prophecies.* In these 
limits of kings of the Kali era, we meet, among others, the dynasties 
of the Sif^unagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas, Andhras and Guptas 


Purina likewise mentions ‘ten charactpristics’ of the ‘Purana’ in two places (11, 10, 1 
and XII, 7, 8 ff,). (See E. Burnouf, Le lihagavata Purana, t I. Prdf , pp. xlvi ft.) But 
these definitions, too, only partly correspond to the contents of the actually existing 
Purilnas. 

^ Here the Purapas often agree literally with later law-books. Of. W. Caland, 
Altindmher Ahnenhult, pp. 68, 79, 119. 

* When the Ealiyuga era had become current the Indians felt the need of 
associating the starting-point of the era with some important 'historical* event, and 
they used tho BhSrata battle for this purpose. There was, however, a school of 
astronomers, thus Varihamihira (died A.D. 587) with whom the historian Ealhapa 
agrees, which does not date the beginning of the Kaliyuga from the battle of the 
MahibhSrata, but reckons this battle as having been fought in the 659rd year of the 
Kaliyuga (2449 B.G.). In the Aihoic inscription (634 A.D.) the date ‘ after the Mirata 
battle* is already mentioned. Cf. J. F. Fleet, JBAB., 1911, 676 ff, Indian kings were 
just as fond of tracing their ancestry back to these who fought in the BhSrata battle as 
European princes were anxious to prove their descent from the heroes of the Trojan war. 
Cf. Bapson, Oambridge History, I, p, 807. I consider it as entirely contrary to historical 
mticism to drawi chroDOl<^ioal oonclusions as js done by Pargiter (Anc. Ind. Hist, Trad., 
pp. 176 ff.) from this fiction of the coincidence of the BhSrata battle with the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga. 

* MsAfya-, VSyu-$ Brahm&if4<'^’> Bhavifya-, Vifgu-, BkSgaeata.* and Oaru^ 

Putinas, " 

* Da BSmUytufO^ IV, 62, 8 pwiya means 'a pn^pi^y made ifi oldsn times*. 
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which are well known in history. Among the Si^unagas are 
Bimbisara and AjataiSatru, who are mentioned in Jain and 
Buddhist writings as contemporaries of MahavTra and Gautama 
Buddha (6th to 6th century B.C.); and with the Maiirya Candr^- 
gupta, who came to the throne in 322 B.C., we emerge into the 
clear daylight of history. Though these lists of kings of the 
Kaliyuga can only be utilised as historical sources, with caution 
and discrimination,^ V. A. Smith® has shown thafthe Vimu- 
Purana is very reliable as regards the Maurya dynasty (320-185 
B C.) and that the Matsya-Pnrana is also very reliable as regards 
the Andhra dynasty (which came to an end about 226 A.D.) 
whilst the Vdiju-Purdna describes the rule of the Guptas as it 
was under Candragupta I (about 320-330 A.D.), At the end of 
the lists of kings, these Puranas enumerate a series of dynasties 
of low and barbarian descent (Sudras and Mlecchas), such as 
Abhiras, Gardabhas, Sakas, Yavanas, Tusaras, Hfinas and so on, 
which were contemporary with the former, and then follows a 
dreary description of the Kali age. This prophecy reminds us of 
the account given by the Chinese pilgrim 8ung-yun’ of the bar¬ 
barian invasions in the northern Punjab in about 465 A.D. 
and of Kalhana’s^ vivid description of the rule of the Hun 
chieftains Toramana (about 500 A.D.) and Mihirakula (about 
615 A.D.) who ruled “ like the god of death in the kingdom 
swamped by the barbarian hordes”, and, surrounded day and 
night by thousands of murderers, took no pity even on women 
and children. Moreover, foreign dynasties ruled in India over 
and over again as early as in the first centuries of the Christian 


* F. R. Pargiter has rendpred valnablr services to the criticism of these lists of 
kings, by his book : The Purina Text of the DynasUes of the Kah Age^ London, 1918. 
It is probable that the sources of these prophecies are ancient annals and thronicles; for 
this reason we find occasional expressions such as ‘abhavat ' smrta ’ in our texts, 
m spite of the prophetical future tense (cf Pargiter, loe eit , p ix). Pargiter gives good 
reasons for the hypothesis that these sources were written in Prftknt; but we should not 
therefore jump to the conclusion that the Pnrftpas as a whole were translated from the 
Prhkrit. Pargiter's views have been contested by A. B. Keith, .TRA8., 1914, 1021 ff.; 
1915, 828 ff. Ct. the discussion ib. 141 ff., 799 ff. 

a Early History, pp. 11 ff. ; ZDMG., 56. 1902, 654, 679 f.; 57, 1908, 607 f. 
Cf. D. B. Bhandarkar, JBBAS., 22, 155 f. 

a Cf. S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, p. o; Early 

History, p. 828. 

« 1. 989 ff, Cf. Smith, Early History, 828 ff., 888 fl« 
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era. It is possible that we may have to interpret the prophecies 
about the evil Kaliyuga as an echo of these various barbarian 
invasions and foreign rules. The data are, however, too confused 
to serve as a basis for safe conclusions as to the date of ongin 
of the Puranas. All that we can sately conclude is that the 
earlier Puranas must have come into being before the 7th eentury, 
for neither later dynasties nor later lamoiis rulers such as for 
instance Harsa, occur in the lists of kjngs. 

Another point which would seem to bear out the theory 
that the earlier Puranas had come into being, with, to all intents 
and purposes, their present form, as early as in the first centuries 
of the Christian era, is the striking resemblance between the 
Buddhist Mahayana texts ot the first centuries of the Christian 
era, and the Puranas. The Lalitamstara not only calls itself a 
Turana’, but really has much in common with the Puranas. 
Texts like Saddharmapnndanka^ Kdrandavyiiha and even some 
passages of the Mahdva^itu, remind us of the sectarian Puranas 
not only by reason of the boundless exaggerations but also on 
account of the extravagance in the praise of Bhakti. The 
Digambara Jains, too, composed Puranas from the 7th century 
onwards.’ 

It used to be the general opinion of Western scholars that 
our Puranas belong to the latest productions of Sanskrit literature 
and only originated in the last thousand years.® This view is 
certainly no longer tenable. For the poet Bam already (about 
625 A.D.) knows the Puranas well, and relates in his historical 
romance Harsacarita, how he attended a reading of the Vayu- 
Purana in his native village. The philosopher Kumarila (about 
750 A.D.) relies on the Puranas as sources of law, while Sankara 
(9th century) and Ramdnvja (12th century) refer to them as 
ancient and sacred texts in support of their philosophical doctrines. 

It is also important that the Arabian traveller Alberunl (about 
1030 A.D.) is very familiar with the Puranas,, gives a list of the 

I Baviwoa wrote the PadmapurSna m 600 AD. See also Ftrgiier, Mirkapdepa 
Puripa Trans]., p, »▼. 

Hiis Tiew was first expressed by H. H. Wilson and oftm repeated after him. 

He saw rsfetenees to the Mahomedan conquest in the description of the Kaliyuga. 
Vans Kennedy (s. Wilson, Workg X, 367 ft.) already advocated emphatkaUy a greater 
antiquity of tiie Pnti^as. 
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' eighteen Puranas ’ and not only quotes Aditya-, Vdyu-, Matsya-, 
and Vimii-Pumna, but has also studied one of the later Purana 
texts, the Visnudharmottara, very minutely.‘ The erroneous 
opinion that the Puranas must be ‘ quite modern ’ is also egn- 
nected with the formerly prevalent notion that the Purana reli¬ 
gion, the Visnu and l^iva worship, was of a late date. More 
recent investigations have proved, however, that the sects of the 
Visnu and Siva worshippers at all events reach back to pre- 
Christian and perhaps pre-Buddhist times.® 

The orthodox Hindus themselves regard the Puranas as 
extremely ancient. They believe that the same Vyilsa who 
compiled the Vedas and composed the Mahdbharaia was also, in 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga,® the present age of the world, 
the author of eighteen Puranas. But this Vyasa is a form of the 
exalted god Visnu himself, ‘for’ (says the Vimu-Purana) ‘who else 
could have composed the MahdhhdrataT His pupil was the Suta 
Lomaharsana, and to him he imparted the Puranas.* Thus the 
Puranas have a divine origin. And the Vedanta philosopher 
Jl^anliara, for a proof of the personal existence of the gods, turns 
to Itihasas and Puranas, because these, as he says, rest not only 
upon the Veda, but also upon sense-perception, namely, on the 

1 Cf. G. Biihler, Ind. Ant., 19, 1890, 382 ff.; 25, 1896, 328 ff.; P. Denssen, 
Sifstem des Vedanta, Leipzig, 1883, p. 36; flnuth, Early History, pp. 22 ff. A manuhcnpt 
of the Skanda-Puram in Gupta Script is assigned by Huraprasad S&strl (JASB., 1893, 
p. 250) to the middle of the 7th century. In records of land-grants of the 6th century 
B.O. verses are quoted, which, according to Pargiter (JBAS., 1012, 248 ff., Ane, Ind. 
Hist. Trad., p. 49), occur only in the Padma-, Bkavi^ya-, and Brahma-Puraya, and 
hence ho concludes that these particular Puranas are earlier. It is more probable, how¬ 
ever, that these verses both in the insciiption and in the Pnr&^as were taken from 
earlier Dharmait&stras. Cf. Keith, JBAB., 1912, 248 ff., 766, and Fleet, ib., 1046 ff. 
Fleet himself believes that chronological deductions could be made from the fact that in 
some of the Pur9>9aB the planets, beginning with the snn, are enumerated in the same 
order in which they appear in the days of the week, which points to the period after 
600 A.D. However, any arguments of this nature are conclusive merely for isolated 
chapters, and not for complete Por&^a texts. 

* Cf. G. B&hler, Ep, Ind., U, 1894, p, 96. Kadphises 11 (about 78 A.D.) was 

so ardent a Siva-worshipper that be had a picture of Siva stamped on hia coins (V. A. 
Biiiith, loc. eit., p. 818). * 

* Thus according to MahabMratm XII, 849 and Sadkara in his commentary on the 
Vedinta-Sutras, III, 3, 32. 

* Vifyu-Pufaya, 111, 4 and 6. The name Lomaharfapa (or Bomaharpapa) is 
explained etymologically in the VSyu-PurOyo, I, 16, as "one who, by his beai^ful narra¬ 
tions, canses the hairs (loman) on the bodies of the hearers to stand on end (har^apa) 
with Joy," 
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perception of people like Vyasa, who personally spoke with the 
gods/ The authority of the Puranas certainly cannot be com¬ 
pared with that of the Vedas. Itihasa and Purana are, to a 
certain extent, merely a supplement to the Veda, principally in¬ 
tended for the instruction of women and Sudras, who are not 
entitled to the study of the Veda. Thus already an ancient 
verse says; ‘ ‘By Itihasas and Puranas the Veda is to be 
strengthened : for the Veda fears an unlearned man, thinking 
that the latter might injure it.”* Only the Veda, says 
Hatmnuja,^ serves for the attainment of the highest knowledge, 
the knowledge of Brahman, while Itihasa and Purana lead only 
to the cleansing from sins. The Puranas, then, are sacred books 
of the second grade.^ This is easily explained, for originally the 
Puranas were not priestly literature at all. The Sutas or bards 
were undoubtedly the creators and hearers of the oldest Purana 
poetry as well as of the epic.' This is also borne out by the 
circumstance that in almost all the Puranas the Suta Loma- 
harsana or his son Ugra^ravas, ‘ the Sauti ’, i.e., ‘ the son of the 
Silta appears as narrator. This is so much the case that Suta 
and Sauii are used almost as proper names in the Puranas. But 
the Suta was certainly no Brahman, and he had nothing to do 
with the Veda." But when this old bard poetry ceased, we 

1 VedantaSiitra, 1, 3, 33. SBE., Vol. 34, p. 222. Sankara adds; From the 
tact tliat men no longer to-da; speak with the gods, it in nowise follo^is that this 
not the case in ancient times. 

* Tlie verse is quoted by Bamanuja (SBE., Vol. 48, p. 91) as a Purana text. 
It 18 to be found in Vayu-Purana, I, 201; Mahabharata, I, 1, 207, and Vdsi^fha-Dhartnas, 
27, 0. 

» SBE., Vol. 48, pp. 338 f. 

* This IS expressed the most,clearly by Bamanuja (on Veddnia-Siitra, II, 1, 3, 
SBE., Vol. 48, p. 418) when he says that the PiiiSpas have indeed been proilainied by 
(he Creator Hira^yagarbha, btit that they, ]ust as Hiranyagarbha himself, are not free 
ftom the qualities of passion (rajas) and of daikuess (tamas) and are therefore subject 
to error 

a According to the VSyu- and the Padma Purai^a, the pteservation of the 
genealogies of the gods, Rfis and famous kings, is the duty of the Sutas. Of. Fargiter, 
Anc. Ind. Trad.^ pp. 16 ff Thus even at the present day the Bhi^s preserve the 

genealogies of the Esatriyas; a. C. V. Vaidya, Hutory of Mediaeval Hindu India, II, 
Poona, 1024, pp. 260 S. 

* " The Sfita has no claim at all to the study of the Vedas,” says the VSyu~ 
PuT&tia, I, 33, and also according to Bhdgavata-Purdi^a^ I, 4, 13, the Suta is conversant 
"with the whole realm of literature with the exception of the Veda". Cf. E. Bumoaf, 
Le Bhdgavata PurS^a, I, pp. xxix and liii ff. 
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do not know when, this literature did not pass into the hands 
of the learned Brahmans, the Veda-knowers, but the lower 
priesthood, which congregated in temples and places of pilgrim¬ 
age, took possession of it; and these rather uneducated temple- 
priests used it for the glorification of the deities' whom they served, 
and in later times more and more for the recommendation of the 
temples and places of pilgrimage in which they maintained and 
often enriched themselves.^ But how very strongly, nevertheless, 
even to the present day, the Hindus believe in the sanctity of 
the Puranas, is best shown by a lecture delivered by Manilal N. 
Dvivedi at the Congress of Orientalists in Stockholm (18S9).* As 
a man of Western education he spoke of anthropology and 
geology, of Darwin and Haeckel, Spencer and Quatrefages, but 
only in order to prove that the view of life of the Puranas and 
their teachings upon the Creation are scientific truths, and he 
finds in them altogether only the highest truth and deepest 
wisdom—if one only understands it all correctly, i.e., symboli¬ 
cally. 

The Puranas are valuable to the historian and to the 
antiquarian as sources of political history by reason of their 
genealogies, even though they can only be used with great 
caution and careful discrimination.® At all events they are of 
inestimable value from the point of view of the history of religion, 
and on this head alone deserve far more careful study than has 
hitherto been devoted to them. They afford us far greater insight 
into all aspects and phases of Hinduism—its mythology, its idol- 
worship, its theism and pantheism, its love of God, its philosophy 
and its superstitions, its festivals and ceremonies and its ethics, 
than any other works.* As literary productions, on the other 

1 According to Manu, III, 162, tejnplc'priests (devalaka) cannot be invited to 
sacrifices any more than physicians and vendors of meat. The historian Ealhapa speaka 
of these priests with undisguised contempt. Cf. M. A. Stein, Kalhspa’s Rajatarahgiifl 

.translated.Westminster 1900, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 10 f. The epics, as 

well as the Purft^as, are now-a-days recited by special 'reciters' {Psphakaa) or 'narra¬ 
tors ' (Kathalcaa) belonging to the Brahman caste. 

* OC., Vin Stockholm, H, pp. 109 ff. 

’ As historical sources they surely do not deserve such confidence as is placed 
in themr by F. B. Pargiter (JBAS., I9l4, 061 ff,, Bhandarkar Com. Vol., Pp. 107 If., and 
Ane. Jnd. Hat. Trod., 77 ff., 119 ff, and potdm). ^ 

* Cf. Pargiter, EKE , X, pp. 461 ff. and J. N. Farqnhar, An Outline of the 
Beligiout Ltterature of India, pp. 136 ff. and paeeim. 
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hand, they are by no means a pleasing phenomenon. They are 
in every respect regardless of form and proportions. The careless 
language and poor versification, in which the grammar often 
suffers for the sake of the metre, are just as characteristic of these 
works as are the confused medley of contents and the boundless 
exaggerations. Just a few examples of the latter. While in the 
Tjigveda Urva^I sojourns with Pururavas for four years, the two 
lovers in the Visnu-Purdna spend 61,000 years in pleasure and 
delight. While even the older Puranas know only seven hells, 
the Bhdgavata-Purdna speaks ol ‘ hundreds and thousands ’ of 
hells, and the Garuda-Purdna counts no less than 8,400,000.’ 
The later the Purana—this may be regarded as a general rule— 
the more boundless are the exaggerations. This, too, indicates 
that it was an inferior class of literary men, belonging to the 
lower, uneducated priesthood, which was engaged in the trans¬ 
mission of the Puranas. Yet, many of the old legends of kings 
and some very old genealogical verses (anummsa&loha) and song- 
verses (gdthds) have been saved from the original hard poetry 
and incorporated into the later texts which have come down to 
us. Fortunately, too, the compilers of the Puranas, who collect¬ 
ed their materials from anywhere and everywhere without choice, 
did not despise the good either, and received into their texts 
many a dialogue, in form and contents recalling the Upanisads, 
as well as some profound legends, taken from the old ascetic 
poetry. Thus the following short survey of the most important 
Puranas and their contents will show that even in the desert of 
Purana literature oases are not wanting. 

Survey of the Purana-Literature 

In the Puranas .themselves which have come down to 
us, the number of existing Puranas ‘ composed by VySsa ’ is 
unanimously given as eighteen; and also with reference to their 
titles there is almost complete agreement. Most of the Puranas 
also agree in the order in which they enumerate the eighteen 
Puranas, viz. ; 

1. Brahma 3. Vaisnava 

2. Padma 4. Saiva or VayavTya 

1 Boherman, Fttto»«2*it«ratur, pp. 82 f. 
ss—ises B 
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5. 

Bhagavata 

12. 

Varaha 

6. 

NSradlya 

13. 

Skanda 

7. 

Markandeya 

14. 

Vamana 

8. 

Igneya 

15. 

Kaurma 

9. 

Bhavisya or Bhavisyat 

16. 

Matsya 

10. 

Brahmavaivarta 

17. 

Garuda 

11. 

LaiAga 

18. 

Brahmanda 


It is peculiar that this list of ‘ eighteen Puranas ’ is given in 
each one of them, as though none were the first and none the last, 
but all had already existed when each separate one was composed. 
All these Purlinas point out in extravagant terms the advantages 
to be attained both in this world and in the world beyond, by 
reading and hearing these works. Tn some places® the length 
(number of f^lokas) of the various Puranas is mentioned, but the 
texts which have come down to us are mostly shorter. In one 
passage of the Padma-PurGna (I, 62) all of the eighteen Puranas 
are enumerated as parts of Visnu’s body (the Brahma-Ptirana is 
his head, the Padma-Pumna is his heart, etc.), and are thus all 
stamped as sacred books. Tn another text of the same work,® on 
the other hand, we find the Puranas classified according to the 

1 The list is given thus in Vtjiju-Purdva, III. 6; Bhaqanata Purdifa, XIT, 18 
(varying only slightly XII, 7, 23 f.); Padma-Purnna, I, 62; Vardha Purdna, 112; Matsya- 
Purdfta, 63; AgfU-PurdnOf 272 and at Ihe end of the Mdrkandeya-Purdna, Padma- 
PurSna, TV, III; VI, 210; and Kurma-Piirdna, I, 1 only diverge by putting 6 after 9. 
Padma-Purdm, IV, in has also the order 16, 13, 12, 15, 14 instead of 12-16, and Padma- 
Pufdfia, VI, 263 has the order 17, IS, 14, 16, 16 instead of 13-17. Saura-Purdr^a, IX, 
6 I. has the order 6, 8, 7, 9, 6 instead of 6-9. The Lihga-Pmdna (s. Aufrecht, Bodl, 
Cot., p. 44) has the order : 1-5, 9, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14-17, 18, 18. A list in which 
the order is quite different, is that of the Vdyu-Purdna, 104, 1 ff. Matsya, Bhavijya, 
M&rkap^eya, Brahmavaivarta, Brahmaipdo, Bhagavata, Brahma, VSmana, Adika, Anila 
(i.e., VSyu), NSradiya, Vainaieya {i.c., Garuda), Padma, Kurma, Sankara (Sankara? 
Varaha?), SkSnda. (These are only 16, though ‘18 Purgijas’ are spoken about; a verse 
has probably been omitted, Jor a similar Iwt in the Purdnasamhitdsiddh&ntasdra, s. 
F, B. Gambier-Parry, Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. purchased for the Max Mfiller 
Memorial Fund, Oxford, 1922, p. 48.) The list in the DevJbhdgatata-Purd^a (quoted 
by Bumouf, Bhdgavata-Purdna, Preface, I, p. Ixxxvi) also begins with tlm Matsya, 
but otherwise diverges. Alberiinl (Saehau, I, p. 130) gives a list of the 18 Pur&nas, 
which was read to him from the Vtatiu Purdna, and which agn-es with our list, and also 
a second, widely diverging list, which was dictated to him. A list which is very 
different from the usual one is given in the Bfhaddharma-Purana, 25, 18 ff. 

» Mataya-Purdm, 68 . 18 ff; Bhdgavaia-Pur&fjia, XTL, 13; Vayu-Purd^a, 104, 
1-10 ; Agni-Purdf^a, {W2. *» 

* In the Uttar&dliySya of the Padtna-PurSya, ^.3, 81 ff 
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three Gu^ias* from the standpoint of Visi;iuism. According to 
this classification, only the Visnuite Puranas (Visnu, NSrada, 
Bhagavata, Garuda, Padma, Varaha) are of the quality of 
‘ goodness ’ (sattvika) and lead to salvation; the Puranas dedi¬ 
cated to Brahman (Brahmanda, Brahmavaivarta, Markandeya, 
Bhavisya, Vamana, Bralima) are of the quality of ‘ passion ’ 
(rajasa) and only serve to attain heaven; whilst the Puranas in 
praise of Siva (Matsya, Kurina, Linga, Siva, Skaiida, Agni) are 
described as charged witli ‘ darkness’ and as leading to hell. 
The texts which Ifave come down to us, only partially agree with 
this artificial classification.® All this is additional confirmation 
of the fact that none of the Puranas has come down to us in its 
original form. 

Besides the eighteen Puranas, which arc often called the 
‘ great Puranas ’ {mahapurfnia), some of tlic Puranas themselves 
make mention of so-called llpapuranas or ‘ secondary Puranas’, 
whose number also is occasionally given as eighteen.® While, 
however, in the enumerations of the Puranas there is almost 
complete agreement with regard to the titles, this is by no means 
the case with the titles of the Upapuranas. Obviously there was 
a definite tradition about the existence of eighteen Puranas, while 
any modern religious text could assume the title of an ‘ Upapurana’, 
if the author did not prefer to declare his work as a part of one 
of the ' eighteen Puranas The latter is the case especially with 
the exceedingly numerous Mdhatmyas, i.c., ‘ glorifications ’ of 
sacred places (places of pilgrimage, tTrthas).® But also many 
Stotras, i.e., ‘ songs of praise ’ (usually to Visnu or Siva, but 

* Seo above, pp 377 78 

* For instance, Ibc Matsya Puratia wbuh is tondenined as a taniasa, Jias both 
Vispuito and Sivaite chaptcis m onr text, the lirahmaiatvarta Purana is dedicated rather 
to Kfwa than to Btahuian, ifts Brahma Puratia teaches suu-worsbip as woH as Vifipu 
and Siva worship, the Markan^eya-Puram and the Bharatya-PurR^ are not sectarian 
at alt, and so on. The above classificdtion of the Put anas also shows that we can 
hardly talk of a 'canon of eighteen Putanab’ (s Farqtihar, An Outline of the Reltgtous 
Literature of India, p. 226); for the Pniapas aie not the books of one religion, neither 
do they form a’unified whole in any respert. For the religious vievra of the Puiftpas, 
of. Pargiter, EBE, X, 4S1 ff 

s But the Matsya-Puratia mentions only tonr T^papurinas The Biahmavaioarta- 
Purd^a, without enumeiatmg them, says that eighteen Dpap exist. The KSrma- 
PurifiM enumerates them. 

* The ' Mibatmyas ' of sacred texts or of ntes and festivals are not so numeroas. 
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also to other deities), Kalpas, i.e., ‘ rituals * and Akhyanas or 
Upakhyanas, i.e., ‘ legends ’, give themselves out as belonging 
to one or the other of the ancient Puranas. 

We now give a short summary of the contents of the eighteen 
Puranas, in which we can only dwell a little longer on the nflost 
important ones. 

1. The Brahma or Brahma-Pui^m.' This is given as 
the first in all the lists, and hence is sometimes called Idi- 
Pufdna, i.e., ‘ the first Purana In the introduction it is 
related that the Bsis in the Naimisa-forest are visited by Loma- 
harsana, the Suta, and they invite him to tell them of the origin 
and the end of the world. Thereupon the 8uta declares himself 
prepared to impart to them the Purana which the creator Brahman 
once revealed to Daksa, one of the primal ancestors of the human 
race. Then follow the legends, more or less common to all the 
Puranas, of the creation of the world, the birth of the primal 
man Manu and his descendants, the origin of the gods, demigods 
and other beings, about the kings of the solar and lunar dynasties, 
as well as a description of the earth with its various divisions, 
of the hells and heavens. By far the major portion of this 
Purana is devoted to glorifications (mahatmyas) of sacred places 
(tJrthas). OndradeiSa or Utkala (the present-day Orissa) with 
its sacred places and temples is described in very great detail. As 
Tltkflila owes its sanctity to sun-worship, we find here also myths 
of the origin of the Adityas (the gods of light) and of the sun-god 
Surya. The description of a forest sacred to Siva in Utkala gives 
rise to stories of the birth of Uma, the daughter of the Himalaya, 
and her marriage with Siva, as well as other Siva myths. A 
hymn to Siva (Chap. 37) is also inserted here. Nevertheless the 
Purana is by no means Sivaite, for the Markandeyakhyana 
(Chap. 52 If.) contains numerous Visnu legends, and rituals and 
stotras of the Visnu cult. Here, too, (Chap. 178) the charming 

* /.«. * The Biahmaic PnrSna’ or ‘The Furioa of Brahman'; all the other 
doabte titles, e.g., Vaknava Purana {‘the Vifijuite’) or Visun-Pur&na ('the PiirS^ja of 
Vif^u’) are similarly explained. Tlie Brahma-Puiflna lias been published in AnSS 
No. 38. 

* But there are other PorSpas aim which occasionally call themsehres ‘Adi* 
ptiripa’ Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp- 1184 f., describes, tor instance, anJUpapaVipa 
wbielr calls itself Xdipur&^a and is devoted to the praise ot RffV* BfMA. 
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legend of the ascetic Kamju* is related, who spends many hundred 
years in sweet love dalliance with a beautiful Apsaras, and finally 
awaking from the intoxication of love, thinks that only a few 
hours of a single day have passed. A large section (Chaps. 180- 
212) is devoted to Krsna. The well-known legends of Krsna’s 
childhood, adventures and heroic deeds are told in exact, often 
literal agreement with the Vimu-Pttrlna. The introduction to 
this passage mentions the incarnations of Visnu, which are then 
described in detail in Chap. 213. The last chapters contain niles 
for the Sraddhas, for a moral life, the duties of the castes and 
a^ramas, the rewards of heaven and the punishments of hell, and 
the merit of Visnu worship. Then come a few chapters on the 
periods of the world (yugas) and the periodical destruction of the 
world, and in conclusion explanations on Samkhya and Yoga 
and the path leading to salvation. 

The Gautamlmahatmya, the glorification of the sacred places 
on the Ganges (Chaps. 70-175), frequently appears in manuscripts 
as an independent text. The Uttara-Khanda (i.e., ' last section ’) 
of the Brahma-Pitmm, which occurs in some manuscripts, is 
nothing but a raahatmya of a sacred river Balaja (Banas in 
Marwar?). 

Surely only a small portion of what has come down to us 
as the Brahma-Ptimna can lay claim to be an ancient and genuine 
Purana. About the middle of the 7th century A.D. Hsiian- 
Tsang still found over a hundred Buddhist monasteries with a 
myriad monks, but he also already found 60 Deva temples in 
Orissa. Sivaism was introduced in Orissa in the Gth century, 
and Visnuism still later.® As the sun temple of Konarka, which 
is mentioned in our Purana, was not built until 1241, at least 
the large section on the sacred places of Orissa cannot be earlier 
than the 13th centurj^.* It is probable, however, that the Mfthfit- 
myas do not belong to the original Purana. 


* Pnnted in Ch, Laswn’o 'Anfhologta Sanstntica', translated into Oeraiao by 
A. W. T. Schtegel, Indisehe Bibliothek, I, 1829, pp, 267 ff, and into FreB«i» by A. L. 
Cheay in JTAI., 1^, vP- 1 ff- legend is also related in the ViVi^u-Parf^, I. IS. 

* See Th. Watters, On Yuan Chteang't Traveli in India (Londoef,^ 19(^, H, 
p. 199; W. Ctodn, BBE., Yol. 9, p. 566. 

* Be* WUson, fForkt, m, p. IB. 
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The Saura-Puranaf^ which claims to be a supplement (khila) 
of the Brahma-Purana, but which is quoted as an authority by^ 
Hemadri as early as in the 13th century, proves that there must 
liave been an earlier Brahma-Purana. The Saura-Purana 
(Turapa of the sun-god ’) which is mentioned in the lists of the 
Upapuranas, is of great value as regards our knowledge of {3ivaism, 
especially of the Liiiga cult. Its main purpose is to glorify god 
Siva. In many places, however, Siva is identified with the sun- 
god who reveals the Purana, or else the sun-god recommends Siva 
worship. The advantages of Siva worship are praised in the 
most extravagant terms, instructions are given for the worship 
of the god and the lihga, and many Siva legends are told. A 
few chapters also deal with the genealogies; in Chapter 31 on 
the descent of Yadu there is a version of the Urvaf^I legend.’ In 
the philosophical sections the work takes up an intermediate 
position between the orthodox systems. On the one hand Siva 
is explained as the Atman, in accordance with the Vedanta, and, 
on the other hand, the creation from the primal matter (prakrti) 
is explained, as in the Samkhya. Three chapters (38-40) are 
devoted to polemics against the system of Madhva (1197-1276), 
which is important from the point of view of chronology.* 

II. The Pddma or Padma-Purdna. There are two different 
recensions of this voluminous work.* The printed edition,* 


* Text published in XnSS No. 18, 1889. An analvsie with extraets and partial 
translation of the work has lieen given by W. Jahn, Da.i Satirapuranam, Btrassbnrg, 
1908. The Saura-Purana is sometimes also called iditya-Purana. However, there is 
another Xditya-Purana, which is different from, though related to the Saura-Purana. 
See Jahn, loc, dt., pp. ix, xiv and Festschrift Kuhn, p. 308. The Brakma-PurSna, too, 
is sometimes called 'Saura-PurBna.’ Cf. Bggeling, Ind, Off. Cat., VT, pp. 1185 ff. 

» See P. E. Pavolini, GBAI., 21, 1908, pp. 291 ff., and Jahn, Das Saurapur&nam, 

p. 81. 

* See A. Barth in Milanges Charles de Harlez, Ley den ,*1896, pp, 19 ff. As Madhva 
lived from 1197-1276 and HemBdri wrote between 1280 and 1309, the Saura-Purdna 
would have been compiled approximately between 1230 and 1250. However, as Chapters 
88-40 do not occur in all the MSS. (a. Edition, p. 125 note, and Eggeling, Ind. Off. 
Cat., VI, p. 1188), it is more probable that they have been interpolated, and that the 
work is earlier. Cf. Jahn, loc. cit., p. xiv. 

a In the Pnrftpa itself (V, 1, 54; VI, 219, 28) and in the lists, the number of 
fllokas is said to be 55,000. However, according to Wilson, the Bengali recension only 
contains nearly 46,000 dlokas, whilst the edition contains 48,462. 

s Edited by V. N. MandUck in AnBS No. 28, 1894, 4 vols. At the en4 of the 
3h(imi-Ebap4e this edition there is a verse which enumerates the Eba^^M with the 
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Consisting of the six books Adi, Bhumi, Brahma, Patala, Syiti a^d 

Uttarakhanda, is a later recension. The earlier one, which has 

come down to us only in Bengali manuscripts, consists of the 

‘‘oilowing five books or Khan^as.* 

Book I, Sr§tikhan4a^ i.e., ‘ section of the Creation ’, com- 

.fences with the usual introduction Lomaharsana sends his 

• • 

son, the Suta Ugra^ravas, to the Naimisa forest to recite the 
Puranas to the Rsis assembled there. At the request of ^aunaka 
he tells them the Padma-Purana, so-called after the lotus (padma) 
in which the god Brahman appears at the creation. The Suta 
then reproduces the account of the creation as he has heard it 
from Brahman’s son Pulastya. The cosmological and cosmogonic 
mUhs are here too related similarly as in the other Puranas. 
But in this book, it is not Visnu who is assumed as the first cause, 
but the highest Brahman in the form of the personal god Brahman. 
Nevertheless, even this book is Visnuite in character, and contains 
mvths and legends for the glorification of the god Visnu. After 
the account of the Creation come the usual genealogies of the 
solar dynasty, into which a section about the Pitrs, the ‘ fathers ’ 
of the human race and their cult by means of Sraddhas has been 
interwoven,* and of the lunar dynasty down to the time of Krsna. 
Myths are then told of the conflicts between gods and demons, 
followed by a chapter which is of interest from the point of view 
of the history of religion,* and from which we here give a short 
extract. 


same titles and in the same order as in the Bengali MSS. The printed recension thns 
itself proves that the Bengali recension is the earlier one. C/. Lnders, NOGW.. 1897. 
1. p. 8. In the 63-60, the Padtna-PurdiM is described as consisting of 

five Parvans; (1) Pauskaram, treating of the creation, (2) Tirthaparvan, about mountains, 
islands and oceans, (3) a chapter on the kings who offered rich sacriffcial gifts, (4) a 
chapter on the genealogies of the kings, and (5) a chapter on salvation. This, too, 
corresponds to the arrangement in the Bengali recension in all essentials. 

1 My account of the Bengali recension is based on the Oxford manuscripts, 
which I inspected in 1898, and on the descriptions by Aufreoht, Bail. Cat,, I, pp. 11 ff. 
and Wilson, Works, III, pp. 21 ff; VI, pp. xxix ff. 

> In the XnSS edition, too, the Spfti-Ehap4a begins as though it were the begin¬ 
ning of the Pur&pa, but it has 82 AdhySyas here, whilst in the Bengali recension it 
On’y consists of 46 (Wilson) or 46 (Aufi^ht). 

* Chapt. 9-11 in inSS edition. 

* V, 18, pp. 316 ff. in AnSS edition. Cf. Vif^u-PurSw, III, 17, 41-18, 33. 
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At first the gods were defeated by the demons. However, Bfhaspati, 
the teacher of the gods, finally caused the gods to triumph in the following 
manner. In the guise of Sukra, the teacher of the Asuras, he goes to the 
Asuras, and by means of heretical speeches, lures them from their pious 
faith in the Vedas. He tells them that the Veda and the tenets of^the 
Vai^navas and the Saivas are full of violence (hiifiaa), and that they are 
preached by married teachers. How then can there be any good in them? 
How can Siva, the god in the form of a semi-female {ardhananivarafy), 
surrounded by hosts of evil spirits and even adorned with bones,* tread 
the path of salvation? How can Visnu, who uses violence, attain 
to salvation? If the path to heaven consists of felling a tree to 
make a sacrificial stake out of it, of killing a sacrificial animal and 
causing slaughter, what is the path to hell? How is it possible to attain 
heaven by sexual intercourse, or purity by earth and ashes? Soma seduced 
Tara the wife of Brhaspati; Budha, the son whom she bore, violated her; 
Indra committed adultery with Ahalyfi, the wife of the B?i Gautama. 
Then the demons beg him to tell them to which god they can fly for 
safety. Brhaspati considers in what way he can demoralise them. 
Visnu now comes to his aid, by causing the phantom figures of a nude 
Jain monk (digambara) and a Buddhist monk {raktdmbara, ‘ red-mantle') 
to appear, to initiate the demons into Jain and Buddhist doctrines. 
After thus giving up their old (hrahmanical) way of life, they yield 
dominion to god Indra. 


One of the principal parts of the book consists of tlie descrip¬ 
tion of the lake Puskara (Pokher in Ajmir),® sacred to Brahman, 
which is recommended and glorified as a place of pilgrimage. 
Numerous myths and legends, many of which occur in different 
connections in other Puranas, are told in praise of Puskara. 
Moreover, various feasts and vows (vrata) in honour of the goddess 
Durga are mentioned here. Thereupon the theme of the Creation 
is resumed. The book concludes with myths of Visnu as the 
destroyer of demons, and the birth and marriage of Skanda.* 


*■ One of Siva’s forma is that of the half-female. His adornment is a wicath of 
human sknlla, and his retinue is formed by the Bh&tat or ghosts. 

* The Sf^ii-Kha^da is therefore also called Pauskara-Khaada. 

9 The contents of the Sivti'KkaQ4a are still more variegated in the AnSS edition, 
where among other things, Chaps. 61-63 are devoted to the cuH of Gapefo and the 6nal 
chapters to tho cnit of DurgS. The Adi-KhaQ4ai with which the edition begins, consists 
almost entirely of M&hatmyas of various TTrtbas. Only the last chapters *(60 60) deal 
with ViffU-bbakti and tho duties of the castes and idramas. 
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Book II, Bhumikhari,da,^ i.e., ‘ section of the earth 
begins with legends of Soma^arman, who in a later rebirth became 
the famous Visnu worshipper PrahlSda.* The aim of the legends 
is to explain why on the one hand he was bom among the demons, 
and yet, on the other hand, was able to become so great a devotee 
of Visnu. Besides a description of the earth, this book contains 
numerous legends which are intended to prove the sanctity of 
various tlrthas or holy places. Not only sacred places are regarded 
as tlrthas, but also persons, such as the teacher, the father, or 
the wife. As a proof of the fact that a wife can be a ‘ tirtha ’ 
there is told,® for instance the story of Sukala, whose husband 
goes on a pilgrimage and leaves her behind in want and misery; 
the love-god Kama and the king of gods, Indra, try in vain to 
seduce her: she remains faitliful to her husband, and when he 
returns from the pilgrimage, he {!) receives a divine reward on 
account of the virtues of his wife. Here, too, in order to prove 
that a son can be “ a tirtha ”, the story of Yayati and his son 
Pfiru, already known to us from the MakahJuirata, is told. 

Book III, Svargahhanda* i.e., ‘ section of the heaven ’, 
gives a description of the various worlds of the gods, of the 
highest heaven of Visnu, Vaikuntha, the worlds of the Bhutas, 
Pi.4acas, Gandharvas, Vidyadharas and Apsaras, the worlds 
of Sfirya, Indra, Agni, Yama, and so on, into which are woven 
numerous myths and legends. A mention of King Bharata gives 
rise to the narration of the story of l^akuntala, which is here not 
told as in the Mahdhhdrata, but more in agreement with the drama 
of Kalidasa. A comparison of Kalidasa’s drama with the versions 
of the Mahdhhdrata and of the Padma-Purdna shows that in all 
probability Kalidasa used the last-mentioned as a source.® A 
description of the wprld of the Apsaras is the occasion for 

1 On the whole it corresponds to the Bhumikhands in the £n8S edition. 

* It is here taken for granted that the actual legend of PrahiBda, as told in the 
Vtspu-Purdna (s. below) is known. 

• BokalSdarita in AnSS edition Adby. 41-60. 

« There is an English translation of the Bvargakha^da by Fanchdnan Taidcaratna, 
Oalentta, 1006, which I have not seen. 

s G^iis has been shown by Haradatta Sarmi, Paimapurit^a and KiUdSta^ Calcotta, 
1935 (Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 17 E. 10). Professor darm& here also gives the text 
of the Sakontslft episode according to the Bengali MSS. Wilson (Works, m, p. 40) 
had maintained that the FnrSua utilised K&lidfisa's drama. 

60—1898 B 
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narrating the legend of Pururavas and Urva^I. Also numerous 
other legends, which are known from the epics, recur in this book. 
It further contains instructions upon the duties of tlie castes and 
of the a^ramas, upon the modes of Visnu-worship and much^upon 
ritual and morality. 

Book IV, Patalakhanda, i.e., ‘ section of the nether world 
first describes the subterranean regions, in particular the dwellings 
of the Nagas or snake-deities. A mention of Eavana is the cause 
of the narration of the whole Eama-legend, which is here given 
partly in conformity with the Riirmyana, but also often in literal 
agreement with Kaiidfisa’s epic Raghiwamsa.^ Here we also find 
the Ksyasrriga-legend in a version which is older than that in 
our MaMhhdrata,^ Tlic actual Eama-legend is preceded by a 
story of the forefathers of Kama, beginning with Manu, the 
son of the sun-god, and his rescue from the flood. The slaying 
of EHvana, who was a Brahman, has laid the guilt of the murder 
of a Brahman on Eiima. By w^ay of expiation he arranges a 
horse-sacrifice. In accordance with the prescribed rules, the 
horse destined for the sacrifice is let loose to roam at will for 
the space of one year, accompanied by a host of warriors with 
Satrughna at their head. The adventures of the steed and his 
followers on their wanderings over the whole of India take up a 
considerable portion of the book; many sacred places arc described, 
and legends attached to them are told. At length the horse 
reaches ValmTki’s hermitage, which is an occasion for narrating 
that part of the Eama-legend which concerns Slta.® Detailed 
instruction on the eighteen Paranas then follows. Here it is 
said that Vyiisa first proclaimed the Padma-Pumna, then sixteen 
others, and finally the Bhdgavaia-Purdna, which is glorified as 
the most sacred book of the Visnu-w^orshippers. The book ends 

^ H. SarinS loc. cit., has made it appear probable that, in this case also, the 
Padma-Purina was KSlid&sa's source, and not, as Wilson (Works, 111, p. 47) assumed, 
that thp compiler of the Pinapa drew fiom the Raghuvamsa. H. Sarma, loc. c»t., baa 
published a critical edition of tho text of this chaper (which is missing in the £nS3 
edition). 

> This has been proved by Luders, NGGW., 1897, I, pp. 8 ff. This circumstance 
is farther proof of the gieater antiquity of the Bengali recension of the Padma-PurSpa. 

• Wilson (Works, III, p. 61) says : “This part of the work sigrces in some 
respects with the TJtlara-Rama Chantra, but has several gossiping and legendary 
additions." 
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with a few chapters, probably added at a very late date, on 
Krsna and the cowherdesses, with mention of Esdha, on the duties 
of A^isnu-worshippers, the sanctity of the Salagrama stone and 
other details of the Visnu cult.^ 

Book V, Uttarakhanda, i.e., ‘ last sanction is a very 
long book expounding the Visnu cult and the feasts and cere¬ 
monies connect(‘d with it, in the most impressive manner. A 
large portion is devoted to the glorification of the month Magha, 
which is especially sacred to Visnu. The silliest of legends are 
related as evidence of the great merit of bathing during this 
month. Another section glorifies the montli Karttikeya, in which 
the giving away of lamps is especially meritorious. In order 
to give especial prominence to the Visnuite standpoint, the 
author causes Siva himself, in a conversation with his wife 
Parvatl to declare the glory of Visnu and to recite a long account 
of Visnu’s avataras, which involves a repetition of the entire 
T-iama-lcgend in summary and the Krsna-legend with a fair 
amount of detail. In answer to Parvatl’s question who the 
heretics are, it is ^^iva himself who declares that the Sivaite 
teachers and the adherents of the Sivaite Pa^upata sect are 
among the heretics. In another passage we find, curiously 
enough, the cruel goddess Burga holding forth upon Ahimsa. 
Siva also explains what Vismi-Bhakti is, and the various 
forms of the Visnu cult. This book also contains a 
glorification of the BhagaoadgTtd,^ in fact there are legends to 
illustrate the merit of reading each single canto. One chapter 
contains the enumeration of the thousand names of Visnu, in 
another Eadha is identified with the great goddess LaksmT, and 
the celebration of her birthdav is described. The sectarian bias 

4 / 


* The Fatglakhan^n in the InSS edition only paitly agieea with that of the 
Dengah rocenbion. The sequence of the chapters is difPcicnt, and it also contains a few 
chapters devoted to the Siva i-nlt (105-111). In tbo edition the Pitalaklianda is preceded 
by the short Brahmakhaijda, which consists mainly of descriptions of Vi^i^uitc feast days. 
Chapter 7, treating of the birthday feasts of Badhi (rSdh&janma§pimt), indicates late 
origin. The cult of Badhg is mentioned neither in the Mahahhirata and the HaHveOfiia, 
nor m the R&mayana or the eailier Piirfipas. See below (Brahmavaivarta-Purdr^). 

3 GUdmShatmya, Adby. 171-188 in AnSS edition, where a gloriBcation of the 
Bhagavata-Purana (Adhy. 180-104) follows after it. lliis BhSgavatam&hitmya also 
appears as an independent work in MSS. as well as in printed editions. Tho Mdgha- 
mah&tmya and other parts of the Uttara-kha94ii> occur as independent works. 
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of this book cannot be better illustrated, however, than by the 
following legend : 

A quarrel once arose among the «b to which of the three great 
gods, Brahman, Visjciu or Siva, was deserving of greatest worshij). In 
order to dissolve their doubts, they request the great ascetic Bhrgu to go 
to the gods and convince himself personally which of them is the best. 
Accordingly Bhrgu at first repairs to the mountain Kailasa to visit Siva, 
and is announced by Siva’s janitor Nondin. But Siva is just enjoying the 
love of his wife, and does not admit the Ilsi at all. Thus insulted, the 
E?! pronounces a curse on Siva, condemning him to take on the shape of 
the generative organs,^ and to be worshipped not by Brahmans, but 
only by heretics. Thereupon Bhrgu goes to the world of Brahman. The 
god is seated upon hie lotus-throne, surrounded by the gods. The ^Isi 
bows before him in reverential silence, but filled with pride. Brahman docs 
not even rise to greet him and to honour him as a guest Spurred to 
anger Bhrgu pronounces a curse whereby Brahman is to enjoy no worship 
at all from the human race.* The saint now goes to Ihe mountain Mandarn 
in Visnu’s world. There he sees the god reposing upon the world-snake, 
while LaksmI caresses his feet. He awakens the god roughly by a kick on 
his chest. Visnu awakens, gently strokes the sage’s foot, and declares that 
he feels highly gratified and honoured by the touch of his foot. He and 
his wife hasten to rise, and do honour to the Rsi with divine garlands, 
sandalwood oil, etc. Then the great ascetic bursts into tears of joy, bows 
before the ‘ treasury of merev and praises Visnu as the highest god, 
when he exclaims ■ “ Thou alone shalt be worshipped by the Brahmans, 

none other of the gods is worthy of worship. They shall not be worshipped. 
Brahman, Siva and the other gods, for they are charged with passion 
(rajas) and darkness (famas)- thou alone, endowed with the quality of 
goodness (sattva), shalt be worshipped by the first-born (f r , the Brah¬ 
mans). Let him who honours other gods, be counted among the heretics ” 
Then Bhrgu returns to the .assembly of the Esis and tells them the result 
of his visit to the gods.® 

A kind of appendix t(» tluj llttnrakbanda is formed by the 
Knijayogaa'ira* i.e., ‘ the e.«!sence of Ydga by works ’, which 

1 This refers to the worship of the Yoni snei the Tiihg.i as symbols of the god 

f^iva 

* This is an allusion to the fact that there is starrely any cult of Brahman in 

India. 

9 In ihe Bengali recension this legend is found in the middle, in the An8S edition 
at the end of the Uttara-khaad>> which contains only 174 AdhySyas in the Bengali 
recension, hnt 2^2 in the edition 

* Many extracts from this book which is mentioned in the list of sDpaporS^M, 
Bihaddharma-PurWi^^ 25, 24, have been translated into German by A. E. Wdlheim da 
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teaches that Visnu should be worshipped not by meditaMon 
(dhydnayoga), but by pious acts, above all by pilgrimages to the 
Ganges and the celebration of the festivals dedicated to Visnu, 
In evidence of the fact that the fulfilment of all possible desires 
can be attained by worshipping Visnu on the bank of the Ganges, 
many silly legends are told, but also the beautiful love story of 
Madhava and Siilocana.’ 

It is quite impossible to say anything definite as to the 
date of the Padma-Purana. It is obviously a rather loose com¬ 
pilation, the parts of which belong to totally different periods, 
and are probably many centuries apart. The common character¬ 
istic of the five or six books is merely their rigidly sectarian 
character, for all of them inculcate the cult of Visnu.* Moreover, 
all these books contain references to fairly modern aspects of the 
Visnu cult, such as the adoration of Eadha as a goddess, the 
sanctity of the Salngriima .stone, of the TulsT plant, and the like. 
The latest portions are certainly later than the Bhdgavata- 
Purdna, which belongs to the-latest works of Purana literature. 
Nevertheless there is sure to be an ancient nucleus at least in 
the Srsti, Bhumi, Svarga and Patala Khandas. It remains the 
task of future research to extract this ancient nucleus.* 

III. The Vaimaim or Visnv-Purdna.* This is the main 
work of the Vaisnavas or Visnu-worshippers, and is frequently 
quoted as .an authority by the philosopher Eamanuja, the founder 
of the Visnuite sect of the Raniiinujas, in his commentary on the 
Vedanta-sutras. In this work Visnu is praised and glorified as 
the highest being, as the one and only god, with whom Rnahman 
and Siva are one, and as the cre.ator and preserver of the world. 
Yet it is precisely this Purana which lacks all references to special 

Ponwta, Myfholoqte Ae<t alien Indien, Berlin, a. a. The aaine acliolar liaa *ii\en an 
analysis of the book in Ihe Jahreihencht Her deutvehen monjenlandischen Ge^elhchajU 
1S46. pp J53 ff. 

* Freely rendered info German verse by A. F Graf von Schaek, Stimmen wm 
Ganges, pp. 166 ff. 

3 The Snti-kha^da where Brahman is in Ihe foreground, is an exeeption. 

' An essential preliminary for this would be a eritical edition of the Padtna- 
Puratfa on the basis of the Bengali manuscripts. 

a Edited, with Batnagarbha’a commentary, Bombay 4ake 1S24. An older com¬ 
mentary is that of difdhata, from which Batnagarbha has copied, s. Eggeling, Ind. Off. 
Cat., VI, p. 1810. Translated by H. H. Wilson, London 1840 (and Works, Vols. Vl-Xl 
and by Manmatba Nath Dntt, Gakntta, 1894. 
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feasts, sacrifices and ceremonies dedicated to Visnu; not even 
Visnu-temples are mentioned, nor places sacred to Visnu. This 
already leads to an assumption of the great antiquity of the work. 
The Visnu-Purdna, too, approaches the most closely to the old 
definition of Purana (see above p. 468), containing but little that'is 
not .included in those ‘five characteristics’. Its character is more 
that of a unified composition than that of a mere compilation, 
which is the case with most of the other Puranas. The fact that 
the title ‘ Vi^u-Purdna ’ was hardly adopted at all for later 
works, Mahatmyas and such like,’ likewise indicates that we arc 
here dealing with a work of the earlier Purana literature, which, 
on the whole, at least, has been preserved in its original form."* 

A more detailed summary of the contents of this Purana 
will l)est serve to give the reader an idea of the contents and 
significance of the Puranas altogether. 

The work, which consists of six sections, begins with a 
dialogue between Parasara, the grandson of A’^asistha, and his 
pupil Maitreya. The latter asks his teacher about the origin and 
nature of the universe. To this Para-^ara replies that tliis ques¬ 
tion reminds him of that which he had once heard from his 
grandfather A^asistha; and he prepares to repeat that which he 
had heard. Contrary to the tradition (occurring, moreover, in 
the Visnti-Pumm itself), which ascribes all the Puranas to 
Vyasa, ParafCara is here directly called the author of the work. 
After he has first glorified Visnu in a hymn, he gives an account 
of the creation of the world, as it recurs, fairly uniformly, in most 


* Aufreiht CC , I, .Wl, II, 140; III, 124, mentions only a fiw fatotras and minor 
texts which claim to be parts of the Vt§nu-Pura^a. Ncvorthclcss it is noteworthy that 
Matsija and Bh&gavata Purina give the number of 41okas of the Vt^nu Purana as 28,000, 
while in reality it has not quite 7,000 verses, and that also a ‘Great Vimu Purai^a' 
(Brhadvi^^^npurana, Aiifroeht, CC , I, 591) is quoted 

3 It 18 no more possible to assign any definite date to the Vtsnu-Purina than it is 
for any other Purana Pargiter (Ane. Ind Hitt. Trad., p. 80) may be right in thinking 
that it cannot be earlier than the Sth century A.D. However, I do not think that it 
ia much later. Of. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religtoua Literature of India, p 143 
0. V. Vaidya {Hatorg of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, Poona, 1921, pp. 860 ff.; JBBAS., 
1926, 1, pp. 166 ff.) endeavours to prove that the ViftfU-Pur&tM is not earlier than the 
9th century, for he assumes that the Eailakila or KaiAkila Yavanas mentioned in IV, 
24 reigned in Andhra between 676 and 900 A.D., and were at the height of tlmir power 
about 782 A.D. This assumption is, however, purely hypothetical and not proved. 
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of the Puranas.* Philosophical views, essentially belonging to 
the SaAkhya philosophy, are here in a remarkable manner 
mingled with popular mythical ideas, for which we can find many 
parallels among primitive peoples. 

Attached to the account of the creation of the gods and 
demons, of the heroes and the primal ancestors of the human race, 
are numerous mythological narratives, allegories and legends of 
ancient kings and sages of primeval times. We have already 
become acquainted with many of these narratives in the 
MaMbharata; thus that of the twirling of the ocean .There is 
here a particularly poetical description of the goddess of Fortune 
and Beauty, iSri, arising in radiant beauty out of the twirled 
milk-ocean, and throwing henself on Visnu’s breast. In a 
splendid hymn she is glorified and invoked by Indra as the mother 
of all beings, as the source of all that is good and beautiful, and 
as the giver of all happiness. Just as this piece serves, above all, 
for the glorification of Visnu, whose wife is, so it is in all the 
other narratives always Visnu, whose praise is sung in an extra¬ 
vagant manner. In the description of the power which can be 
gained by the worship of Visnu, Indian fancy knows no bounds. 
One example is the myth of the prince Dhruva, who, vexed by 
the preference shown to his brother, entirely gives himself up, 
still as a boy, to austerities and Visnu-worship, so that Vi^nu 
finds himself compelled to grant him his wish of becoming some¬ 
thing higher than his brother, and even than his father; he 
makes him the Pole-star, which is higher and of greater constancy 
than all the other stars of the heavens.* The power of faith in 
Visnu, however, finds its most magnificent expression in the 
legend of the boy PrahlAda (I, 17-20), whom his father, the 
proud demon-king Hjranyaka^ipu, in vain tries to dissuade from 
his Vi§nu-worship. No weapon can kill him, neither snakes 
nor wild elephants, neither fire nor poison nor magic spells can 

1 A Bttmmarj of the accoaots of the creation m the Purinaa » given by Wilhelm 
Jahn, Uber die kosmogomschjn Grundaruchauungen tm Minava-Dharma-SSstram. DUt., 
Leipzig, 1904. 

* See above, p. 842. A collection of all the pasaages that are common to the 
Vtf^u-PurSffa and the MahabhSrata ia given by A. Holtzmann, MahShhSrata, IV, 86 ff. 

* I, 11 f. A more detailed veraion of the myth ia to be found the BhSgavata- 
Purd^a (TV. 8 f.); on this ia baaed tho poem by Brhack, Stimmen votn Ganges, pp 189 ff. 
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harm him. Hurled down from the balcony of the palace, he falls 
gently on the bosom of the earth. He is thrown fettered into 
the ocean, and mountains are piled upon him—^but on the floor 
of the ocean he sings a hymn to Visnu, his fetters drop off, and 
he hurls the mighty hills from him. Questioned by his father 
whence his marvellous powers are derived, Prahlada replies: 

*' Whatever power I possess, father, is neither the result of magic 
rites, nor is it inseparable from my nature; it is no more than that 
which is possessed by all in whose hearts Acyuta’ abides. He who 
meditates not of wrong to others, but considers them as himself, is free 
from the eifecis of sin, inasmuch as the cause does not exist; but he 
who inflicts pain upon others, in act, thought, or speech, sows the seed 
of future birth, and the fruit that awaits him after birth is pain. I wish 
no ^vil to any, and do and speak no offence; for I behold Ke4ava* in 
all beings, as in my own soul. Whence should corporeal or mental 
suffering or pain, inflicted by elements or the gods, affect me, whose 
heart is thoroughly purified by him? Love, then, for all creatures will 
be assiduously cherished by all those who are wise in the knowledge that 
Hari® is in all things.”* 

Books II of the Vimii-Purdna first gives ((Ihaps. 1-12) a 
fantastic description of the world. The seven continents and 
the seven oceans arc described, in the midst of which is situated 
eTambudvTpa with the golden mountain Meru, the dwelling of 
the gods. In JambudvTpa is Bharatavarsa, i.e., ‘ India 
whose lands, mountains and rivers are enumerated. After 
this description of the earth follows a description of Patala, 
tlie nether world, in which tlie snake-gods dwell; next follow an 
enumeration and description of the still deeper-situated Narakaa 
or hells. As a contrast there now follows a description of the 
heavenly spheres, the sun, the chariot of fhe sun and the sun- 
horses, with astronomical expositions on the sun’s course, the 
planetary system, and the sun as giver of rain and preserver of 
hoings. Next follows a description of the moon, of its car, its 


1 Names of Vi 9 ]!;Lu. 
a Also a name of Viff^u. 

* I, 19, 1—9. Translatefl by H. H. Wilson. A version of the s^e legend is 
found in the Bk&gavata-Pur&na, VTI, 4-6, on which the poetical rendering by Scback. 
Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. 1 ff. is based. 
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horses, its course, and its relation to the sun and planets. The 
section concludes with the statement that the whole world is but 
Vi§nu, and that he alone is the only reality. 

In connection with the name Bharatavarsa there is then 
related (Chaps. 13-16) a legend of king Bharata of old,^ which 
however, only serves as an introduction to a philosophical dialogue 
in which the ancient doctrme of the Unity of All, familiar from 
the Upanisads, is presented from the Visnuite standpoint. The 
style of tlie whole section recalls that of the Upanisads in many 
respects. TJie substance of the legend is as follows: 

King Bharata was a devout worshipper of Visnu. One day he went 
to bathe in the river. While he was bathing, a pregnant antelope came 
out of the forest to drink. At the same moment there was heard in 
close proximity, the loud roar of a lion. The antelope is startled, and, 
with a mighty leap, darts away. In consequence of her leap, her young 
one is born and she herself dies. Bharata took the young one with him 
and reared it in his hermitage. From that time onwards nothing but 
the antelope concerned him. She was his one thought, his one care. 
And when at last, still thinking only of the antelope, he died, he was 
soon afterwards born again as an antelope, but with the remembrance 
of his former existence. In this antelope-existence also, he worshipped 
Visnu and practised austerities, so that, in his next birth, he came into the 
• world as the son of a pious Brahman. Although, as such, he had acquired 
the highest knowledge, the doctrine of the unity of all, yet he troubled 
about no Veda-study, performed no brahmanical rites, spoke disconnectedly 
and ungrammatically, went about dirty and in tom garments—^in short 
he behaved absolutely like an idiot.* He was universally despised, and 
employed in the low work of a slave. Thus it happened that he was 
once employed by a servant of king Sauvira as the king’s palanquin-bearer. 

^ Cf. B. Leumann, Die Bharata-Sage, ZDMG., 48, 1894, pp. 66 ff., and Angost 
Blan, Dtu Bharatopakhyina dift Vifv^-Purana (‘Beitrdge zur BQckwkunde und Philologie 
August Wilmanus zum* 26 Mdrz 1903 gewidmct, liCipzig, 1903, p. 205 ff.) 

3 Tbe oorresponding story in the Eh&gaeata-Pur&na, V, 9; 10 has the title 
Ja4(ibhttrata-canta, ‘Life of Bharata the Idiot’, in the colophons. Ja^abharata is imen- 
tioned, along with Durvasas, J^bhu Nid&gha and other Faramahaipsa ascetks, who 
’though not mSd, behave like madmen’, in the JSbala-Upanifad 6. In Vifyu-PurUna I, 

9 a legend is related of the ascetic DurvSsas (i.e., ‘Badly Clad’) ‘who observed the vow 
of a madman’. Cf. also A, Barth, Rdigvms of India, p. 83. Similarly, there were in 
the Middle Ages certain Christian saints, like St. Symeon Salos and Bt. Andreas, who 
wandered about like fools or idiots, exposing themselves to modeery and insults as a 
kind of asceticism. Cf. H. Beicb, Der Mimus, Berlin, 1903, I, 2, p, 822 f., and 
Horovitz, Spuren grieehteeker Mimen tm Orient, Berlin, 190(f, pp. 34 ff. 

61-1898 B 
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On this occasion a conversation takes place between the apparent idiot 
and the king, in which Bbarata soon reveals himself as a great sage, and 
to the great joy of the king, reveals to him the doctrine of the unity of 
all. In elucidation of this he tells him the story of l^bhu and Nidagha: 

The wise and holy Bhhu, son of the creator Brahman, had beeil the 
teacher of Nidagha. After a thousand years he once visited his pupil, 
was hospitably entertained by him, and was asked where he dwelt, 
whence he came, and where he was going. Tlbhu answered him that 
these were quite unreasonable questions, for man (namely, the atman) is 
everywhere, for him there is no going and no coming, and he makes the 
doctrine of the unity so clear to him that Nidagha, enraptured, falls at his 
feet and asks who he is. Only now does he learn that it is his old teacher 
Bohu who had come in order to teach him the true wisdom once again. 
After another thousand years Bbhu again comes to the town where 
Nidagha lives. There he observes a crowd of people and a king, who is 
entering the city with a great retinue, Far away from the crowd stands 
his former pupil Nidiigha. Bhhu approaches him and asks him why he 
thus stands apart. Thereupon Nidagha replies: “A king is entering this 
city, there is a great crush, therefore I stand aside.” Bhhu asks: “ Which 
then, is the king?” Nidagha: “The king is he who sits on the great 
stately elephant.” “It is well,” says Rbhu, “but who is the elephant and 
who is the king?” Nidagha: “The elephant is below and the king is 
above. Bhhu: “Now, what is the meaning of below and what is the 
meaning of above?” Then Nidagha jumps on the back of Rbhu and says, 
“1 am above like the king, thou art below like the elephant.” “Very 
well,” says Rbhu, “ but now tell me, my dear one, which of ub two art thou 
and which am 7?” Only now does Nidagha recognise his old teacher 
Bohu, for nobody is so filled with the doctrine of unity as he. Then the 
doctrine of the unity of the universe was so deeply impressed on Nidagha 
that from now on he looked on all beings as one with himself, and attained 
complete liberation. 

Book III of the Visnu-Purana begins with an account of 
the Manus (primal ancestors of the human race) and the ages 
(manvantarasY over which they ruled. Then follows a discus¬ 
sion on the four Vedas, on their division by Vyasa and his pupils, 
and on the origin of the various Vedic schools. Then comes an 
enumeration of the eighteen Puranas and a list of all sciences. 

Then the question is raised and discussed, how one may 
attain to liberation as a devout Visnu-worshipper. In a beautiful 
dialogue (Chap. 7) between Yama, the god of death, g,nd one 

* On the Ages of the World according to the ParSpag a. Jacobi, EBB., I, 200 ff. 
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of his servants, it is explained that he who is pure in heart and 
leads a virtuous life and has directed his mind to Vi^nu, is a true 
Visnu-worshipper and therefore is free from the bonds of the god 
of death. This is followed by an exposition on the duties of the 
castes and a^ramas, on birth and marriage ceremonies, ritual 
ablutions, the daily sacrifices, the duties of hospitality, conduct 
at meals, and so on. A long treatise (Cliaps. 13-17) on the 
funeral oblations and ceremonies for the worshipping of spirits 
of ancestors (Sraddhas) concludes this section, in which the 
Vedic-brahmanical religious custom arc represented as the right 
kind of Visnu-worship. The last two chapters of the book 
describe the origin of the heretical sects hostile to the Veda, 
whose adherents, especially the Jains, called Digambara, and the 
Buddhists known as ‘ Eed-mantles ’ (Raktd,mharas),' are repre¬ 
sented as the worst evil-doers. In order to show how sinful it 
is to have any sort of intercourse with such heretics, the story 
of the ancient king Madhanu (Chap. 18) is told, who other¬ 
wise was a devout worshipper of Visnu, but once, out of mere 
politeness, exchanged a few words with a heretic, and in conse¬ 
quence was ro-born consecutively as a dog, jackal, wolf, vulture, 
crow and peacock, till at last—^thanks to the constant faithful¬ 
ness and piety of his wife ^aibyd —he again came into the world 
as a king. 

Book IV of the Visnu-Purdm contains chiefly genealogical 
lists of the ancient royal races, of the solar dynasty, which traces 
its origin back to the sun-god, and the lunar dynasty, which 
traces its origin to the moon-god. Long lists of ancient kings— 
many of them purely mythical, some probably historical—^are 
only occasionally interrupted in order to relate some legend about 
one or other of them. The marvellous plays a great part in all 
these legends. There is Daksa, who is bom out of Brahman’s 
right thumb; Manu’s daughter Ila, who becomes transformed 
into a man; Iksvaku, who owes his existence to the sneezing of 
Manu; King Kaivata, who, with his daughter Revatl, goes to 


> The rise of the heretical sects is here (III, 17 f.) explained by the legend 
according to vbieh Vi^pa sent a phantom figure to the demons in order to alienate them 
from the Veda religion, whereupon Uiey can be defeated by the gods. Cf. Padnuf-Pwi^, 
above, pp. 470 ft. 
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heaven, in order to have a husband for his daughter recommended 
to him by god Brahmanor indeed King Yuvana^va, who 
becomes pregnant and brings a son into the world, whom Indra 
suckles with the drink of immortality, the child putting his 
finger into the mouth of the god and then sucking it. Because 
Indra said : ‘ He will be suckled by me ’ (man dhdsyati), the 

child received the name Mdndhdtr. The latter became a power¬ 
ful king and the father of three sons and fifty daughters. How 
he acquires a son-in-law, is related, with that peculiar humour 
which occasionally makes a pleasant break in the deep earnest¬ 
ness which usually prevails in the Indian legends of saints, in 
the legend of the pious ascetic Sauhhari, who practises asceticism 
in the water for twelve years, until the sight of a fish-king enjoy¬ 
ing himself with his young ones, awakens in him the desire for 
paternal joys.* 

In this book we meet with many legends already familiar 
from the epics, for example, those of Purtiravas and Urva^T,* of 
Yayati, and others. There is also here a short summary of the 
Rama-legend. There is an account of the birth of the Pandavas, 
and of Krsna, and the story of the Mahdhhdrata is briefly touched 
upon. The conclusion of this extensive genealogical book - is 
formed by prophecies concerning the ‘ future ’ kings of Magadha, 
the Sai^unagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Sinigas, Kanvayanas and 
Andhrabhrtyas (see above pp. 46^ f.), concerning the foreign 
barbarian rulers who will succeed them, and the terrible age 
brought about by them, an age wihout religion and without 
morality, which will only be ended by Visnu in his incarnation 
as Kalki. 

Book F is a complete whole in itself. It contains a detailed 
biography of the divine cowherd Krsna in which practically the 
same adventures are told in the same order as in the Harivamka.* 
Book F/ is quite short. Once again the four consecutive 
ages of the world (yugas) —^Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali—aro 


* IV, 1. A poetical renderinfi' by Scbock, Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. 120 ff. 

* IV, 2. A poetical rendering by Schack, loc. eit., pp. 87 ff. 

* IVanslatod by Geldner, Vedisehe Stitdien, I, pp. 268 ff. ^ 

* See above, pp. 892 ff. This chapter haa been tianelated into Oennan by A. 
Paul, Kritohnas Weltengang, Mnnich, 1905, 
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recalled, and the evil Kaliyuga is described in the form of a 
prophecy, to which is attached a presentation of the various kinds 
of dissolution (pralaya) of the universe. Next are described in a 
pessimistic manner (Chap. 5) the evils of existence, the pain of 
being bom, of childhood, of manhood, old age and death, the 
torments of hell and the imperfection of the bliss of heaven, and 
from this the conclusion is drawn that only liberation from 
existence, freedom from re-birth, is the highest happiness. But 
for this it is necessary to know the nature of God; for only that 
wisdom is perfect by which God is seen, all else is ignorance. 
The medium for obtaining this wisdom is Yorya, meditation upon 
Visnu. The two penultimate chapters of the work give informa¬ 
tion on this medium. The last chapter recapitulates briefly the 
contents of the whole Purana and ends with a praise of Visnu 
and a final prayer. 

IV. The Vdyava or Vayu-Purana This appears in 
some lists under the name of i^aira or i^iva-Pnrana a title which 
is given to the work because it is dedicated to the worship of the 
god Siva. A ‘Purana proclaimed by the Wind-god’, i.e., a 
Vayu-Purana, is quoted in the Mahdhkarata as well as in the 
Hanvam§a, and the Harivairi.^a in many cases agrees literally 
with our Vdyu-Purdna It has already been mentioned (see 
above, p. 461) that the poet Baiia (about 625 A.D. had a Vdyu- 
Purdna read to him, and that in this Purana the rule of the 
Guptas is described as it was in the 4th century A.D. There 
certainly existed an ancient Purana under this name, and un¬ 
doubtedly there is still preserved in our texts much of the ancient 
work, which is probably not later than the 5th century A.D.* 


1 Editions in Bthl. Ind^, 1880-1889 and in X^SS No 49, 1905. 

3 Thus in the Vifnu and Bhaqavata-Pur&na. Bkit there is also a Sho Puraifat 
which is quite a different work and belongs to the UpapurSif^aB. It consists of 12 
SamhitSs, including a V&yaviya and a Dham]a-Sanihit&. Cf. Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., 
VI, K>. 1811 ft. The Braikm&'^a-Pnriiia alao is celled Viyav'^, ‘proclaimed by V*yu’, 
and Pargiter (BBE., X, 448) believes that V&yn and Brahm&pda were originally one 
PuiApa and only differentiated later. 

* Cf. Htqikins, Great Epic, p. 49. Hbltzmann, Das Mah&bMrata, tV, pp. 40 f. 
and above, pp. 457 ft. 

* Cf. Bbandaricar, VatfiMoitm, etc., p. 47, Farquhar, An OtUline of the Beligumc 
Literatwe of India, p, 145. C. V. Vaidya'e argument (7BBAS., 1925, 1, i^. 155 t-) 
fbr ascribing the YSjfU’PurSna to the 8th century is not convincing. 
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This work also deals with the same subjects, eliaracteristic of the 
ancient Puraiias—creation of the world, genealogies, etc., as 
the Visnu-Purana. Only here the legends which are related 
serve for the glorification of Siva, not of Visnu. Like the 
Puram, so also the Vayu-Pumna in its last part gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the end of the world, and deals with the efficacy of Yoga, 
but ends with a description of the splendour of Sivapura, ‘ the 
city of Siva \ where the Yogin arrives who has entirely lost 
himself in meditation upon Siva. Even in this Sivaite work two 
chapters are devoted to Visnu.^ The Purana deals in detail 
with the fathers (pitrs) and their cult by means of Sraddhas.* 
One chapter is devoted to the art of songs.® The Gayamahatmya 
printed at the end of the editions is certainly a later edition.* 
There are also other Mahatmyas, Stotras and ritual-texts, which 
claim to belong to the Vdyn-Pvtana. 

V. The Bhdgavata-Purdm. This is indisputably that 
work of Purana literature which is most famous in India. Still 
to-day it exerts a powerful influence on the life and thought of 
the innumerable adherents of the sect of the Bhagavatas (wor¬ 
shippers of Visnu under the name of * Bhagavat ’)• The 
extremely numerous manuscripts and prints of the text itself, as 
well as of many commentaries on the whole work and of separate 
explanatory writings on parts of it,® in addition to the many 
translations into Indian vernaculars,® bear witness to the enor¬ 
mous popularity and the extraordinary reputation of the work 
in India. It is in accordance with this its significance, that it 
is that first Purina that has been edited and translated in Europe.’^ 


J Adby&yas 96, 97. 

* SrSddhaprakriySrambha and SrSddhakalpa, Adbf. 7186, 

9 Adhy. 87: glt&laipk&ranirdete];. 

* Adhy. 104-112. It is missing in some MSS. and appears as an independent 

text in MSS. as well as in Indian prints. 

» See Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 1269 if., and Aufrecht, CC., I, pp. 401 ft. 

* In Bengali alone there are 40 translations, especially of the Kp^ya-book. See D. 
Ch. Sen, History of Bengali Language and lAterature, Calcutta, 1911, pp. 220 If. 

^ Le BMgavata PurSpa oa hittoire poitigue de Krie^ifa, irgdutt et publii par M. 
Engine Bnmonf, t, l-IH, Paris 184047. T. TV. et V publMs par M. Hanrette-BesnauH 
et P. Roussel, Paris, 1884 et 1898. A few legends from the BMgavata-P^tfa has been 
h^nslated into French by A. Bonssel, Ligendee HoraHes de Tlnde., Paris 1900, I, 1 ff. 
and n, 216 IT. English translation by Manmatha Nath Dntt, Calootta, 1896. A French 
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Kevertheless it belongs to the later productions of Furipa 
literature. In contents it is closely connected with the 
Pumr^a, with which it often agrees literally, and it is undoubtedly 
dependent upon the latter. Even in India doubts as to the 
‘ genuineness ’ of the Bhagavata as one of the ancient eighteen 
Puranas ‘composed by Vyasa’ have already been expressed, and 
there are polemic treatises* discussing the question whether the 
Bhagavata—or the Devthhagavata-Purana* a Sivaite work, 
belong to the ‘ eighteen Puranas ’. In this connection the ques¬ 
tion IS raised and discussed whether the grammarian Vopadeva 
is the author of the Bhdgavata-Purdna.^ Bather hastily Cole- 
brooke, Burnouf and Wilson have concluded from this, that 
Vopadeva really was the author of the Parana, and therefore that 
it only originated in the 13th century.* In any case the work 
cannot possibly be as late as that, as it already passed as a sacred 
book in the I3th century.® There are good grounds for assigning 
it to the 10th century A.D.* Ramanuja (12th century) did not 

tianslation of the Tamil version of the BhSgavata was published as early as 1788 at 
Pans, and this was rendered into German, Ziinch, 1791 (s Windisuh, Geachtchte der 
Samknt phtlologte, pp 47 f). 

1 Thus the ‘ box on the ear foi villains ’ (durjammukhacapeitka), the 'big box 
on the car for villains’ (durjanamukhamahacapeitka) and the ‘slipper in the face of 
villains’ {duT]anainukhapadmapa4ukS). They are translated by Burnouf, loe, at,, I, 
Pri^facc pp lix if These are quite modem writings. 

9 This IS also called simply Snhhdgavata MaMpurSna in the MSS Editions have 
been published in Bombay, and an English translation in the SBH Cf Aufrecht, Bodl. 
Cat., pp 79 S ; Eggehng, Ind Off. Cat., VI, p 1207 f. Tbcie is also a Maha Bh&gavata- 
J urdna differing from it, which is described by Eggehng, loc at., pp 1280 ff) as “an 
anocrypbal PurSpa recounting the story and exploits of Devi and urging her claims to 
bemg worshipped as the supreme deity ” 

* This supposition seems to rest only on the fact that Vopadeva is the author of 
the Muklaphala, a work dependent on the Bhagavata, and of the Hantild, an Anukra* 
iiuini (ndex) to the Bh&gavata. 

* Vopadeva was a contemporary of Hemidrt, who lived between 1260 and 1809 

< Anandatlrtha Madhva *(1199 1278), who himself wrote a commentary on the 
Bhagavata PurBna places it on a level with the Mahabharata. 

* C. V Vaidya (JBBAS , 1926, 1, pp 144 ff) makes it seem probable that it is later 
than Sahkara (beginning of the 9th century) and earlier than Jayadeva’s Gitagovtnda (12tl} 
century) Bhandarkar (VaM^avtm, etc., p 49) says that it "must have been composed 
at least two contunes before Anandatfrtha.” Paigitei (Ane. Ind. Htat. Trad., p. 80) 
places It ‘about the ninth century A.D.*, Farquhar, An Outline of the Rehgiom Latera. 
ture of India, pp. 229 ff) about 900 A.D., G. Eliot (Hinduiam and Buddhtam, II, p. IBS' 
note) remarks that "it does not belong to the latest class of Pur&pas, for it seems to> 
contemplate the peiformonce of SmSrta ritw, not temple ceiemonial " Vaidya (loc. at.,. 
pp. 167 f.) adduces arguments for the hypothesis that the author of the BhSgaoeta-Purdpa 
lived in the land of the Dravidas. Of. Grierson, JBAS., 1911, pp. 600 f. 
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yet recognise the Bhagavata as an authority, for he does not men¬ 
tion it, and only alludes to the Visnu-Purana. But though it 
may have originated at a comparatively late date, it certainly 
utilised very ancient materials. Moreover, it is the one Ptfrftna 
which, more than any other of the others, bears the stamp of a 
unified composition, and deserves to be appreciated as a literary 
production on account of its language, style and metre.‘ 

The work is divided into twelve books (skandkas) and 
consists of about 18,000 s^lokas. The cosmogonic myths agree 
on the whole with those of the Vimu-Purdna, but in some interest¬ 
ing details also differ from it.® The incarnations of Visnu are 
described in detail, especially that as a wild boar. It is remark¬ 
able that Kapila, the founder of the Sahkhya philosophy, is also 
mentioned as an incarnation of Yisnu and (at the end of 
Book III) himself recites a long exposition on Yoga. Buddha, 
loo, already appears among the incarnations of Visnu.® The 
legends which are told for the glorification of Visnu are numerous. 
Most of them, like those of Dhruva, Prahlada, and so on, are 
the same as are already familiar to us from the Visnu-Pumna. 
With the Mahdhhdmta, too, the work has much in common; a 
few verses from the Bhagavad-gTta are quoted literally.* The 
Sakuntala episode is related in IX, 20, in quite a short extract, 
but probably after a very ancient source.® Book X is the most 
popular and the most frequently read of all. It contains the 
biography of Krsm which is here given in much greater detail 
than in the Visnu-Purarm and in the HarivarnSa. In particular 
the love scenes with the cowherdesses {gopis) occupy a much 


1 Side by side with the liloka, metres of ornate poetry also appear. Cf. Bumouf, 
I, Preface, pp. cv. f. 

s See A. Bonssel, Comologte Htndoue d’aprii le BMgavata-Pur6ita, Paris, 18QB. 

3 Though he appears, ‘to delude the foes of the gods* (I, 3, 24), he is among 
the avatftras and as such (in the N&r&yapavarman, VI, 8, 17) he is invoked, t^ilst in the 
Pi'f^u-Pura^a (III, pp. 17 f.), Vi^nu in order to delude the Daityas, caqses a phantom 
f jnn to issue forth from himself, which comes into the world as Buddha. 

* Bee Holtamann, Das MahSbh&rattt, IV, 41-49, and J. £. Abbott, tnd. Ant., 21, 
188S. p. 94. 

< Id IX, 20, 16, om is used in the sense of 'yes*, which is very uchaio. Cf. 
AUaraya BrShmofUi VII, 16; Chinddogya-Up., I, 1, 8 and above p. I8S, note. Ba 
Kurma-Putdya, I, 23 (p. 24^ and I, 27 (p. 284) otn is also used in the sense of ‘yes* 
in the style of the old legends, though the KUrtna itself is a late work. 
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larger space.‘ This book is translated into almost all the Indian 
vernaculars and is a favourite book with all classes of the Indian 
people. The annihilation of the Yadavas and the death of Kr^na 
are related in Book XI, while the last book contains the usual 
prophecies concerning the Kaliyuga and the destruction of the 
world. 

VI. The Brhanmradiya-Pumm, i.e., ‘the great Purana of 
Narada’. It is generally so called to distinguish it from the 
Narada—or Naradlya—^Upapurana. It is doubtful, however, 
whether even the Brhannaradiya-Pumna’^ deserves to be counted 
among the ancient Puranas; for it is a purely sectarian text, 
wherein the Suta repeats a conversation between Narada and 
Sanatkumara, and the sage Narada appears in the character of 
a teacher of Visnu-bhakti, the pious adoration of Visnu. The 
real themes of the Puranas, the creation of the world, etc., are 
not touched upon; the main themes are descriptions of the feasts 
and ceremonies of the Vismi-cult, illustrated by all manner of 
legends. Inserted in the legends we also find didactic sections 
upholding a rather intolerant brahmanical standpoint. Chap¬ 
ter XIV, a lengthy chapter containing a catalogue of the principal 
sins and the corresponding punishments of hell, is characteristic. 

By way of example, the following aio included among the sinners for 
whom there is no atonement, and who must irrevocably be condemned to 
hell: He who venerates a Lihga or an image of Vi?nu which is worship¬ 
ped by a Sudra or a woman; he who bows down before a Linga worshipped 
by a heretic, or who himself becomes a heretic. Sudras, uninitiated 
persons, women, outcastes, who touch an image of Visnu or Siva, go to hell. 
He who hates a Brahman, can in no wise hope for atonement. There is no 
expiation for the Brahman who enters a Buddhist temple, even though he 
did so in a great emergency; even hundreds of expiation ceremonies are of 
no avail. The Buddhisfs are despisers of the Vedas, and therefore ft 


I Bidhft, however, does not appear, from which Fatd|re, loc. cit., rightly oon- 
clndes that the BhigAvata-Purina is earlier than the Giiaqotindo. 

* Edited by Pandit Erishlke^a S&strl, BtbL Tni,, 1891, who calls the work an 
TpapurSpa’. Cf. Wilson, Works, VI, pp, li. ft.; Eggeling, Tnd. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 1208 ff. 
In the BrhadShama-Put&f^ I, 25, ^ both the BthanniToSlya and the NBradlya «re 
enumerated among the UpapurHwu. 

62-1898 B 
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Brahman shall not look at them, if he is truly devoted to the Vedas.* 
riicso sinners for ^vhom thoi-e is no expiation, are not only condemned to 
roast in hell for hundreds and thousands of years—the author actually revels 
in the enumeration of the tortures of hell—but they are subsequently 
reborn again and again as worms and other animals, as Candalas, iSudras 
and Mleeehas. Dreadful torments of hell await him who recites the Veda 
in the presence of women or Sudras. Nevertheless, in contradiction to all 
these damnations, the same chapter teaches that Visnu-bhakti annihilates 
all sins, and that (langes water, too, washes away the blackest sins. 

Several cha])ters (22-28) deal in detail with the duties of 
the castes and asrainas, and with SiTiddhas and the ceremonies 
of expiation {pmi/a^citia). The last chapters deal with the misery 
of transmigration (aawsara) and with salvation (moksa) hy means 
of Yoga and Bliakti. Devotion to Visnu is again and again 
declared to be the only means of salvation. Thus we read (28, 
116) : “Of what avail a?‘e the Vedas, the Siistras, ablutions in 
sacred bathing-places, or austerities and sacrifices, to those who 
are without the worship of Visnu (Visnubhakti)?’’ 

The Naradiya-Upapurdna includes tlie Hukinangadacarita, 
which also occurs as an independent hook. The ‘ edifying ’ 
legend of King Rukmangada is here told in 40 chapters. King 
Rukmangada has promised his daughter MohinT that he will 
grant her a wish, whatsoever it may be. She demands that he 
shall either break his fast on the Ekadaf^T (the eleventh day of 
the half-month sacred to Visnu) or slay his son; the king decides 
upon the latter, this being the lesser of the two sins. 

VTI. The Mdrkandetja-Purdna.^ This is one of the most 
important, most interesting, and probably one of the oldest works 
of the whole Parana literature. Yet even this Pnrana is no 
unified work, hut consists of parts which vary in value and 
probably belong to different periods. 

The work takes its name from the ancient sage Markandeya, 
who enjoyed eternal youth, and who also appears in a large section 

1 Pandit HrishTke^a concludes from this passage that the work was compiled 
when Bnddlnsm ’ was rooted out and was universally despised’. I think, on the OOD- 
trary, that such violent outbreaks against the Buddhists could only have a meaning at 
a time when Buddhism was still a living power in India." * 

* Edited by K. M. Banerjeo, Bihh Ind., 1862 and translated into English by P. 
Eden Pargiter, Bihl. Ind., 1888-1905, 
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of the Mahahhdrata (see above p. 349 Note 4 and pp. 373-74) as a 
narrator. We may probably regard tliose sections as the oldest/ 
in which Markandeya is actually the speaker and instructs his 
pupil Kraustuki upon the creation of the world, the ages of the 
world, the genealogies and the other subjects peculiar to the 
Puranas Special evidence for the great antiquity of these sections 
which contain the old Purana is found in the circumstance that 
in them neither Visnii nor Siva occupies a prominent position, 
that, on the other hand, Indra and Brahman are much in the 
foreground, and that the ancient deities of the Veda, Agni (Fire) 
and Surya (Sun) are glorified by hymns in a few of the cantos, 
and that a large number of sun-myths are related.® This oldest 
part of the Purana, as Pargiter considers, may belong to the 
third century A.D., but may perhaps be earlier. A large part 
of this section also consists of moral and edifying narratives. 

This is still more the case in the first sections of the work, 
which are closely connected with the Mahdhhdrata and have 
very much in common with the character of Booli XTI of the 
epic. The Puriina actually commences with Jainiini, a pupil 
of Vyasa, approaching Markandeya, and, after a few eulogies 
of the Mahdhhdrata,^ asking him for the answers to four questions, 
which the great epic leaves unansAvered. The first question is, how 
it was that DraupadT was able to become the common wdfe of the 
five Piindavas, and the last, why the children of DraupadT were 
killed at a youthful age. Markandeya does not answer these 
questions himself, but refers him to four wise birds, in reality 


1 These are chapters 46-81 and 90-186 (cenflnsion). Cf. Pargiter, Tntrod., p. iv. 
Verse 45, 64 is quoted twice by Safikara (VaiSnta-Sntras I, 2, 23 and Til, 3, 16, s. P. 
Denssen Die Sutras des Vedifhta aus dem Sanihrit ilberfet-'t, Leipzig. 1887, p. 119 and 
670); but it is by no means certain that Sankara knew Ihe verse from the Mailcavicya 
Purdm, for he does not mention it, but only says ‘It is said in Iho Smfti’. 

Chapters 99110. An impression of great antiqiiitv is also created by the nar¬ 
rative of Dama who, in order to avenge the death of his father, cruelly kills Vapufmat 
and offers his ‘flesh and blood to the spirit of bis father, with the funeral cakes (136). 
The very foci that in the Bengali manuscripts the narrative ceases without any mejition 
of the human sacrifice, is a proof of the great antiquity of traditions which could no 
longer be reconciled with the views of a later time. (Cf. Pargiter, p. vii.) 

» These partly agree literally with the praises at the beginning and end of the 
MoMbhmta itself (cf. above pp. 285 f. and 898). 
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Brahman who were born as birds in consequence of a curse.‘ 
These tell Jaimini a series of legends in reply to the propounded 
questions. In reply to the last question it is related, how five 
angels (viSve devas) once took the liberty of finding fault with 
the great saint Vi^vamitra, when he treated King Hari^candra 
cruelly, for which they were cursed by the saint to be born 
again as human beings, which curse he mitigated so that they 
should die young and unmarried. The five sons of Draupadi 
were those angels. In connection with this is related the touch¬ 
ing, but genuinely Brahmanical legend of King Harihandra, 
who, through fear of the wratli and curse of Visvamitra, suffers 
endless sorrow and humiliation, until at last he is taken into 
heaven by Indra himself.® 

After the answering of the four questions there begins a 
new section (Chaps. 10-44) in which a conversation betw^een 
a father and his son is communicated ; this is a very lengthy 
amplification of the dialogue betwwii father and son which we 
met with in the ^iahdbhdrata (see above, pp. 367-70). It is 
significant that the son, in the MaJmhharafa, is called ‘Intelligent’ 
(Medhavin), wKile in the Purana he bears the nickname Jada, ‘the 
Idiot’,® As in the MahdhJmrata, lierc too, the son despises the life 
of the pious Brahman, \vhich liis father places before him as an 
ideal, he recalls all his prtwions births and sees salvation only in 
an escape from the Samsara. In connection with this the ‘Idiot’ 
gives a description of the Samsara and of the consequences of 


» This is again a dnplwate of a legend also occurring in the Mahabharata (I, 
pp. 229 where, however, one of the birds is called Dropa, while in the MSrkandeya- 
Purana the four birds are Dropa’s sons. 

3 Chapters 7 and 8. The famous legend has been translated into English by J. 
Muir, Original Sanskrit Tetris, I, 3rd ed,, pp. 379 II. and by B. H. Wortham, JBAS., 1881, 
pp. 356 ff., into German by F. llilckcrt (ZDMG., 13, 1859, ppi 103 ff.; MUckert-Naehlese, II, 
489 IF.). The legend was a favourite theme for latex dramatists, thus it forms tho subject 
of the Can4akaa4ika by the poet Kiemidvara (10th or 11th century A.D.). It is also told 
in a ballad that is still popular in tbe Punjab, s. B. C. Temple, The Legends of the 
Panjab No. 42 (Vol. Ill, pp. 63 B.). The Sunalj^epa legend, the Buddhist Veesantara* 
J&taka, and the Hebrew Book of Job have been compared with the Harilcandra legend. 
Cf. Weber SBA., 1891, pp, 779 f,; Ind. Stud., 16, pp. 413 ff. On the legends of VifivSinitra, 
Vasiftha, Hari4candra, and Supah^epa and in the Brahmanas, Purgpas and Epics, s. F. 
E. Pargiter, JRAS., 1917, pp. 37 ff. 

3 This ‘wise fool' also, like Jadabharata (see above, p. 481) is a {Koclaimer of 
the Yoga. 
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sins in various rebirths, and especially of the hells and the punish¬ 
ments of hell, which await the sinner. In the midst of this 
description of hell, magnificent of its kind, though not very 
enjoyable,^ stands one of the gems of Indian legend poetry, the 
story of the noble king Vipaicit (‘the Wise’),® which well de¬ 
serves to be briefly reproduced here. 

The extremely pious aud virtuous king Vipascit is, after his death, 
taken to hell by a servant of Yama. In answer to the king’s amazed 
question as to why he should have to go to hell, Yama’s servant explains 
to him that ho once neglected to cohabit with his wife at the time suit¬ 
able for conception, aud he must atone for this light offence against the 
religious precepts, at least by a very short stay in hell. Thereupon he 
gives the king instruction upon good and bad deeds (karmari), which 
must inevitably have their efiects, and the punishments of hell which are 
laid down for every single sin. After these explanations the servant of 
the god of death is about to take him out of hell again. The king turns 
to go, when dreadful screams of agony smite on his ear, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of hell assail him with entreaties to stay only a minute longer, as 
an inexpressibly pleasant breath emanates from him, which alleviates the 
torments of hell which they are enduring. At his amazed question, 
Ynina’a servant gives him the explanation that, from the good works of a 
pious man, a refreshing breath is wafted towards the inhabitants of hell 
and alleviates their torments. Then says the king; 

“Not in heaven, nor in Brahman’s world, methinks. 

Does man find such bliss as when 

He can give refreshment to beings in torment. 

If through my presence, the racking torture 
Of these poor ones is alleviated, 

Then will I stay here, my friend, 

Like a post, I will not move from this spot.” 

Yama’s servant spake: 

“ Come, 0 King, let ns go, do thou enjoy 

The fruits of thy good deeds and leave the torments 

To those who, through bad deeds, deserve them.” 

The king spake: 

“ No, I will not go hence, while these 

Poor dwellers in hell are happy through my presence. 

^ This is tho most detailed description of hell in the Pnrfi^a literature, but 
similar descriptions also occur in other PnrSpas. Tliey are diacussed by D. Scherrosn, 
Vtsionslittefatw, pp. 23 ff., 46 ff. 

• Chap. 16, Verses 47-79 faranslated into German by F. BQokert (ZDMG., 12, 
1868, pp. 886 fl.; BUchert-Naehlese, n, pp. 486 ff.). 
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A disgrace aud a shame is the life of a man 
Who feels no pity for the tortured, poor ones, 

Who implore him for protection—oven for bitter foes. 

Sacrifices, gifts, austerities serve neither here nor beyond 
P’or his salvation, who has no heart for protecting tortured ones,^ 
Whoso heart is hardened to children, old men and the weak, 

Not as a man do I regard him—he is a devil. 

Even though, through the presence of these dwellers in hell 
1 suffer the torment of purgatory, the stink of hell, 

And the pain of hunger and of thirst rob me of my senses— 

Yet I deem it sweeter than the joy of heaven, 

To give them, the tortured ones, protection and help. 

If through my suffering many unhappy ones become glad. 

What more, do I want?—Do not tarry, depart and leave me.** 

“ Behold! Dhnrma^ comes, and Sahra, to fetch thee hence. 

Yama's servant spake: 

Thou must go indeed. King: up, and away from here!” 

Dharma spake: 

“Let me lead thee to the heaven which thou hast well deserved; 
Enter this chariot of the gods without delay—a^^ay from here!” 

The King spake: 

“Hero in this hell, Dharma, men are tortured a thousandfold; 

* Protect usl’ full of agony they cry to me; I will not move from here!” 
Sakra spake: 

“ The reward of their deeds, these e\il ones receive in hell; 

Than, jmiice, must for thy good deed iiscend to heaven.” 

But for the king the dwellers in hell are not sinners, only sufferers. 
And as, in answer to his question how great his good works are, Dharma 
himself replies that they are as numerous “as the drops of water in the 
sea, the stars in the heavens, .... the grains of sand in the Ganges,” 
he has only the one desire, that, through these good works of his, the 
dwellers in hell may be delivered from their torments. The king of gods 
grants him this wish, and ns he ascends to heaven, all the inmates of hell 
are released from their pain.® 

1 On Dharma as the name of the god of death see above p. 349. Sakra is a name 
of Indra, the king of the gods. Tn genuine old Akhyana-style, it is not related that the 
two gods came there, but their coming is communicated in couvernation, and they then 
immediately appear speaking. 

2 The story of Yudhisthira’s visit to hell and ascent to heaven in Book 18 of the 
MahabhSrata (s. above, pp. 374 f.) seems to me but a poor imitation of the VipaScit 
legend. The very faet that Yndhisthira only has a vision (mSya) of hell, shows a 
considerable falling-off. In the P&tala-Khnpds of (he Padma-PnrSna (s. Wilson, Works, 
III, pp. 49 f., not in the AnSS edition) King Janakn goes to hell as a matter of form, 
because he ha.s struck a cow, and be releases the damned sonls in a similar fashion. A 
Jewish fairy-tale tells of a selfless man who spent his whole life in sucoouring the 
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In language and style this splendid dialogue reminds one 
very much of the Savitrl po('m of the Malulhharata. But 
just as in the great epic the most absurd productions of priestly 
literature stand by the side of the most beautiful poems, so also 
in our Purana. Immediately after the above-told legend follows 
that of Anasuya, which appears like a caricature of the Savitri 
legend: 

Anasuya* is the extremely faithful wife of a loathsome, leprous, 
rough and vulgar Brahman. In ac-eordance wdth the brahmanical prin¬ 
ciple: ‘The husband is the deity of the wife’, his W'ifo tends him with 
the greatest love and care, and bears his coarseness with patience. One 
day the good man, who is also a libertine, expresses the urgent desire of 
visiting a courtesan who has excited liis admiration. As he himself is too 
ill to go, his faithful wife takes him on her baek, in order to carry him 
there. ITo then accidentally touches a saint with his fool, and the latter 
curses him that he shall die ere the sun rises. Then Anasfiya says: "The 
sun shall not rise.” In consequence of her devotion the sun actually does 
not rise, which causes the gods great embarrassment, as they receive no 
saeriticoR. There remains nothing but for them to arrange that the charm¬ 
ing husband of Anasuya remains alive. 

Just as in the Mahahharata, so here too, there are besides 
legends purely didactic dialogues upon the duties of the house¬ 
holder, upon firaddhas, upon conduct in tlie daily life, upon the 
regular sacrifices, feasts and ceremonies,® and also (Chaps. 36-43) 
a treatise upon Yoga. 

A work complete in itself, wliieh doubtless was only later 
inserted into the Markandeya-Pnrana, though not later than 
the 6th century A.D. is the Deinmahafmya,^ a glorification of 

distressed, and after his death refused to go to paiadise hec-anse there was nobody there 
in need of aid; he prefers to go to hell, where theic are oreatuies with whom he can 
feel sympathy and whom he can help. (T. L. Perez, VolkstQmlirhe Erzahlungen, pp. 24 fl.). 
The original source of all t]|ese legends is probably to be fotmd in a Buddhist 
Mah&yana legend of the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara. 

1 The name siguifies the ' not jealous one'. 

3 Chapters 29-F!!). The chapter on Sr&ddhas partly agrees literally with the 
fiautamasmfti, accordmg to W. Caland, Altindischer AhnenhuU, Leyden, 1893, p. 112. 

s Chaps. 81-03. Edited and translated into Latin by L. Poley, Berolini, 1831. 
Translated into English by Pargiter, Markandeya-Pur&^a. Transl., pp. ^5-523$ Ex¬ 
tracts rendered in French by Bumonf <J.A., 4, 1824, pp. 24 ff.). As on independent work, 
also with the titles Candi, CamRmShStmya, DurgamahStmya and SaptaiaU, it occurs in 
innomerable MBS., and has often been printed in India, sometimes with a Bengali 
translation. On the numerous translation in Bengali, s. D. Ch. Sen, Bengali Language 
and Literature, pp. 226 ff. There are also many commentaries on the text, s. Anfrecht, 
CO., I, p. 261. ciae MS, of the DevimSkatmya is dated 998 A.D., and the work probably 
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the goddess Burga, who, till the most recent times, has been 
worshipped with human sacrifices. Tn the temples of this terrible 
goddess the Deplmahdtmija is read daily, and at the great feast 
of Durga (Diirgapiija)^ in Bengal it is recited with the greatest 
of solemnity. 

VIIT. The Igneyn- or Agni-Purma* so called because it 
is supposed to have been communicated to Vasistha by Agni. It 
describes the incarnations (AvaMras) of Visnu, among them also 
those as Eama and Krsna, where it confessedly follows the 
Rdimyana, Mahdhhdrata and Harimm^a. Although it com¬ 
mences with Visnu, gives directions for the ritual of the Visnu- 
cult and contains a Dvada'5asahasrT-Stotra to Visnu (Chap. 48), 
it is yet essentially a fiivaitc work and deals in detail with the 
mystic cult of the Lihga and of Durga. It also mentions Tantric 
rites, gives instructions for the production of images of gods and 
their consecration, and refers to the cult of Ganc^a (Chap. 71) 
and the sun-cult (Chap. 73). A few chapters (368-370) treat of 
death and transmigration and Yoga (371-379), Chap. 380 con¬ 
tains a summary of the doctrines of the Bhagamdgitd, and 
Chap. 381 a Yamaglta. But the cosmological, genealogical and 
geographical sections peculiar to the Buranas are not missing. 
The especially distinctive feature of this Purana is, however, its 
encyclopaedic character. It actually deals with anything and 
everything. We find sections on geography, astronomy and 
astrology, on marriage and death customs, on omina and 
portenta, house building and other usages of daily life, and also 
on politics (mti) and the art of war, on law (in which it is closely 
connected with the la^v-book ol Yajnavalkya), on medicine, 
metrics, poetics, and even on grammar and lexicography. 

origioated even earlier than the 7th centuiy, for a verse fr&m the DevtmShStmya seems to 
have been quoted in an inscription of the }ear SOS AD (D. B Bhandarkai, JBBAS., 23, 
1909, pp. 73 f.); and B&ijia’s poem Oai^LdUataka is perhaps based on the DevTm&hfttmya; 
Cf. G. P. Quackenbos. The Samkrit Poemtt pf Mayura .... together toftfc ths Text and 
Translation of Band’s Candiiataka, New Yoik,1917, pp. 249 £P., 297; Farquhar, An Owf- 
Kne of the Religious Literature of India, p 150; Pargiter, Markandeya-Purdna, Transl., 
pp. xii, XX. 

1 On this most popular of all religious festivals in Bengal e. Bhib Shimder Bose, 
The Hindoos as they are, pp. 92 ff. 

* Editions in Bibl. Ind , 1873-1879. and XnSS No. 41. translation by N. Dutt, 
Calcutta, 1901. It is also called Vahni-Pmana. There is, however, also an Upapurftna 
with the same title, a. Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 1294 ff, 
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To which age this remarkable encyclopsadia or its 
separate parts belong, it is impossible to say. In spite of the 
fact that the work itself contains so much that is heterogene¬ 
ous, there are still many Mahatmyas and similar texts whi(di 
claim to belong to the Agni-Puraifiaf but do not occur in the 
manuscripts of the work itself. 

IX. The Bhavlsya or Bhavisyat-Pumna. The title signifies 
a work which contains prophecies regarding the future (bhavi^ya)* 
However, the text which has come down to us in manuscript 
under this title is certainly not the ancient work which is quoted 
in the Ipastambtya-Dharmasutra^ The account of the Crea¬ 
tion which it contains, is borrowed from the law-book of Manu, 
which is also otherwise frequently used.* The greater part of the 
work deals with the brahmanical ceremonies and feasts, the 
duties of the castes, and so on. Only a few legends are related. 
A description of the Nagapancaml-feast, dedicated to the worship 
of snakes, gives an opening for an enumeration of the snake- 
demons and for the narration of some snake-myths. A con¬ 
siderable section deals witli the sun-worship in ‘Sakadvipa’ (land 
of the Scythians?) in which sun-priests named Bhojaka and 
Maga are mentioned, and which undoubtedly is related to' the 
Zoroastrian sun and fire cult.® 

The Bhavisyottara-Purana, which, though it contains a 
few ancient myths and legends, is more a handbook of religious 
rites, is a sort of continuation of this Purana. 

Very numerous are the Mahatmyas and other modem texts 
which claim to be parts of the Bhavisya and especially of the 
Bhavisyottara-Purana. 


* See above, pp. 465 f. There is still less claim to authentioity for tiia edition 
of the Bhavi^a-PurU^ 'which appeared ia Bombay in 1897 in the SiIveAkata Press, end 
which Th. Aulrecht (ZDMQ-., 67, 1008, pp. 276 B.) lus unmasked as a ‘literary fMd*. 

» Cf, WUson, Works, VI, p. Ixiii; G. Bfihler, SBB., Vol. pp. ox f.; TO a; W*. 
Jahn, Uobsr dio komogonitchen OrundAntohaungen in Minava^Dharma-SMramt pp. S6 B. 

‘ Cf. Aofirecht, Boil. Cat., pp. 81 ff.: Wilson, Works, X, pp. 881 if. We leun 
from an inscription written in 861 A.D., by one Maga MBtrrava, that the Magas lived in 
Bajpnt&na as early as in the 9th centniy. ' Maga * ia a name for the SBkadv^ Bridmiins, 
who at the present day am still living in the district of Jodhpur, and ‘tiraoe their hist<ay 
back to the SHrya-Purtpa and the Bhavifya-Purdiia. See D. B. Bhandsikar, 1^ fni>f 
IX, p. 270. 

68 ^ 180 SB 
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X. The Brahmamivarta- or BrahmakaivaHa-Puraiiia.^ 
The latter is the name current in Southern India. This exten¬ 
sive work is divided into four books. The first book, the Brahma- 
Khanda, deals with the creation by Brahman, the First Being, 
who is, however, none other than the god K|r^a.* Many 
legends, especially about the sage Narada, are included. One 
chapter (16) contains a treatise on medicine. The second book, 
the Prakrti-Khanda, deals with Prakrti, the original matter, 
which, however, here seems to be conceived quite mythologically, 
resolving itself, at the command of Krsna, into five goddesses 
(Durga, LaksmI, Sarasvatl, Savitrl and Eadha). The third 
book, the OaneSa-Khanda, relates legends of the elephant-headed 
god Gane^a, who is unknown to the oldest Indian pantheon, but 
is one of the most popular of the more modern Indian deities.® 
In a very curious way Gane^a is here represented as a kind of 
incarnation of Krsna. The last and most extensive book, the 
Kr§mjanma-Khanda, ‘ section of the birth of Krsna ’, deals not 
only with the birth, but with the whole life of Krsna, especially 
his battles and his love adventures with the cowherdesscs (gojns). 
It is the chief part of the whole Purana, which throughout 
pursues no other object than to glorify the god Krsna and his 
favourite wife Eadha, in myths, legends and hymns. Eadha is 
here Krsna’s Sakti.* According to this Purana, Krsna is so 
much the god above all gods, that legends are related in which 
not only Brahman and Siva, but even Visnu himself, are 
humiliated by Kr^a. 


1 Editions published at Calcutta 1887 and 1888, English translation in SBH., 
Brahmaraivarta-porani specimen ed. by A. F. Stenzler, Berolini, 1820. A detailed analysis 
ol the work by Wilson, Works, HI, pp. 91 fl, 

3 The title Brahmavaivarta-PurSi^a, which can ^ translated 'Pnr&pa of tho 
transformations of Brahman', probably refers to this. Tte Southern Indian title is not 
intelligible to me. 

* B. 0. Maeumdar says that he has proved in the Bei^ali journal Vangadariana, 
"that the worship of CRsQeia as an affiliated son of F&rvatl was wholly unknown to the 
Hindus previous to the 6th century A.D.” (JBBAS., 23, 1909, p. 82). 

* Nimblrica, probably in the 12th century, regards B&dhft as the eternal cemsort 
of Ef 99 a, who, in his view, is not merely an incarnation of Vifi^u, but the eternal 
Brahman (e/. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religioue lAterature of India, pp. 237 fl.). It 
was not until the 16th century that the sect of the Bidhivallabhis, who attach great 
importamie to the worship of Bftdhi as Sakti, arose. See Drierson, EBE, X^pp. 5S9 f.; 
Fdnfhhair, Zoe ait,, p. 318. 
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A large number of Mthatmyas claim to belong to this 
Purana, which is altogether a rather inferior production. 

XI. The Laiiiga- or Lihga^PurS^na.' The principal theme 
of the work is the worship of Siva in his various forms, but 
especially in the LiAga symbol.* There is a somewhat confused 
account of the legend of the origin of the Lihga-cult: on the 
occasion of Siva’s visit to the Devadaru forest, the hermits’ 
wives fall in love with the god, who is cursed by the Munis.* 
In the account of the creation Siva occupies the position which 
is otherwise ascribed to Visnu. Corresponding to the Avataras 
of Visnu, legends of twenty-eight incarnations of Siva are told 
in the Liiiga-Purdna. Some passages show the influence of the 
Tantras;* this fact, and the character of the work as a manual 
for the use of Siva-worshippers would seem to indicate that it can 
scarcely be a very ancient work. 

XII. The Varaha- or Varaha-Pumm.^ The work owes 
its title to the fact that it is related to the goddess Earth 
(Frthivi) by Visnu in his incarnation as a wild boar (vardha). 
Though it contains brief allusions to the creation, the genealogies, 
etc., it is not a Purana in the ancient sense of the word, but 
rather a manual of prayers and rules for the Vi?nu-worshippers. 
In spite of the Visnuite character of the work, it yet contains a 
few legends relating to Siva and*Durga. Several chapters are 
devoted to the Mothers and the female deities (Chaps. 90-96). 


1 Editions have been published in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona and Madras, also 
with a commentary. 

3 The Lidga (the phallus), generally in the form of a small stone column, is 
lor the worshippers of Siva only a symbol of the productive and creative principle of 
Nature as emb^ied in Siva; and it is worshipped by simple offerings of leaves and 
flowers and the pouring of water. The Lidga cult certainly bears no trace of any {diallie 
colt of an obscene nature. C/.^. H. Wilson, Works, Vol. VI, p. l^z; Momer-Williuns, 
Bt&hmanism and Hinduism, 4th Ed., London 1691, pp. 89, 90 f.; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, TI, 142 ff. The Liflga cult can be traced in Cambodia and Champa as early 
as about S60 A.I>.; s. Eliot, loe. oU., p. 148 note 8. • 

* I, 28-^, translated into German by W. Jahn, ZDMG., 80, 1915, pp. 589 ff. 
The same l^end also occurs in ether Purftpas, s. Jahn, Zoo. oit., 529 flL; 70, 1^6, 
pp. 801 ff. and 71, 1917, pp. 187 ff. 

* Cf. Farquhar, An Outline o/ the IMigious Literature of India, pp^ 195 f. 

> Ed. by Hrishlke4a SSstiT, Bibt. Ind., 1898. According to 918, 1 the PurSpa 
was * writtoi' by Mftdhava Bhatfa and Vbeivara in Benares in the year IffiU of tlie 
Vikrama era (1664 A.D.). However, this cannot be the date of the woric itself, but uaif 
<f a flopy of it. 
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We find the story of the birth of Gane^a, followed by a Ga^e^a- 
stotra. Furthermore, it deals with Sraddhas (Chaps. 13 ff.), 
PrSya^cittas (Chaps. 119 ff.), the erection of images of the gods 
(Chaps. 181 ff.), etc. A considerable section (Chaps. 162-165) 
nothing but a Mathura-Mahatmya, a glorification of the sacred 
city which is Krgna’s birthplace. Another considerable section 
(Chaps. 193-212) tells the legend of Naciketas, but the narrator 
is more concerned with the description of heaven and hell than 
with the philosophical ideas contained in the ancient poem in 
the Katha-Upanisad.' 

Xin. The Skanda- or Skanda-Pumna. This Purana is 
named after Bkanda, son of Siva and commander of the celestial 
armies, who is said to have related it and proclaimed Sivaitc 
doctrines in it.* The ancient Purana of this name, however, is 
probably entirely lost; for though there is a considerable number 
of more or less extensive works claiming to be Samhitas and 
Khandas of the Skanda-Pumna^ and an almost overwhelming 
mass of Mahatmyas which give themselves out as portions of this 
Purana,® only one, very ancient, manuscript contains a text 
which calls itself simply ‘ Skanda-Purana’.® Even this text, 
liowever, is scarcely identical with the ancient Purana : 
for, though it contains all manner of legends of Siva, especially 
of his battles with Andhaka and other demons, a few chapters 
on the hells and Samsara, and a section on Yoga, there is hardly 
anything in it that corresponds to the ‘ five characteristics’ of a 
Purana.* Texts which are considered as belonging to the 


* See above, pp. 228 f. C. L, Schonnan, V%nontUtteratur, pp. 11 f. The name 
IB Naciketa here, aa in the Mahahhirata, Xm, 71. 

> Mattya-Pufina SB, 42 f. The length of the Skanda-Fur&^a is here, aa elae* 
where, atated aa 81,100 ilokaa. In Padma-PurS^a, Vlt 268, 81 f., too, the Skanda- 
Purana ia counted as among the * tSmasa ’, i.e., the Sivaite Par&naa. 

* Of. Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 1819-1389. 

* This is the pid manuscript in Gupta script, which was discovered in Nepal 
by Harapras&d SistrT and has been assigned to the 7th century A. p. by him and 
G. Bendall on palaeographicsl grou/ida. See Haraprassd S&stil, Catalogue of Palm Leaf 
and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar lAbraty, Nepal, Caloutta 1005, iqp. lii, 
141 ff. 

s According to the short table of contents given by HarapraaSd, loe ett. As no 
khap^a ia named in the colophons of the MS., HarapraaSd considers the tg^ct to be the 
(Wiginal Skanda-Purftpa. The supposition that it might be the Ambikft-EbaQ4^ 
(Haraprasad, Report I, p. 4), turned out to be enroneona. ^e Ambikl-khaj^a (Bggdixi^l. 
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SkandorPuranj^a inform mb' that there are six SaiphitSs, namely 
Sanatkumarlya, SQta, BrahmT, Vaisnavl, Sshkarl and Sanit 
Samhita, and fifty Kha^das of the Skanda-Pur&na. The 
Saifihita is a work of some bulk.® It consists of four KhaQ^as, 
the first of which is devoted wholly to the worship of Siva. The 
second section (jMmyogakhan^) deals not only with Yoga, but 
also with the duties of the castes and A^ramas. The third section 
teaches ways and means of attaining salvation; and the fourth 
section begins with rules about Vedic-brahmanical ceremonies, 
and then deals with ‘ the sacrifice of meditation ’ and ‘ the 
sacrifice of knowledge as well as with devotion to Siva (iSiva- 
hhakti). A second part contains a Sivaite Brahmagita and a 
VedSntist Sutagita. The Sanatkumara-Samhita, too, contains 
Sivaite legends, more especially relating to the sacred places of 
Benares.® The Saura-Samhita, which is supposed to have been 
revealed to Yajfiavalkya by the sun-god, contains chiefly cosmo¬ 
gonic theories. The 3ankara-3amhitd is also called Agastya- 
Samhitd, because Skanda is supposed to have communicated it 
to Agastya. It is doubtful, however, whether this is the 
Agastya-Samhitd which teaches the cult of Visnu especially in his 
incarnation as Eama.® There is a Kai^T-Khanda,® dealing with 
the Siva-temples in the neighbourhood of Benares and with the 


loe. cit., pp. 1321 ff.) oontsios a oolleotion of legends about Sm and Durgft, told bj 
SanDtkumSra to VySsa. 

1 Eggeling, loe, ctt., pp. 1821, 1862. 

a Ed. with the commentary of M&dhavScarya in XnSS No 26, 1893 in 3 Tols. 

a Hie SahySdri-khai^^a (publ. by J. G. da Gunha, B(anbay, 1877) belongs to the 
Swatkumira-satphitll, Of. Eggeling, loe. eit , p. 1369 ff. The Vedkateda-MShfttmya of 
the Sahyftdri-khaQ^ai a glorification of the temple of Mafi]gnnl, is translated by O. Kt 
B otham, Ind. Ant., 24, 1696, pp. 231 ff. The same khanda probably also inoludes the 
Usyatffiga-legend, which was transformed into a local l^end, and which has been 
translated by V. N. Narasimmiyengar (Ind. Ant., 2, 1873, pp. 140 ff.). 

* Cf. Eggeling, loe. eit., pp. 1819 ff.; 1821. In the Sivatahasya-kha^d* 
SaAkarasd^iUL (Eggeling, loo. eit., pp. 1868 f) the 18 Borinas are enumerated, of 
which ten i$,aiva, Bhavifya, Mirkat^eya, Laihga, VdrSha, Sk&nda, MSteya, Kaurma, 
VSmana, BrahmSif^o) are declared to be Sivaite, four (Vaiffiaea, Bh&gawiit, NBradtya, 
Oiru^a) VifQuite, whilst Brahma and PSdma are said to be dedicated to l^ahman, 
Agneya to Aipd, Brahmavaivarta to Savitf. It is added, however, that the Vtftmite 
PurOnat teach the identity of Shra and Viw’)* the Brahma-PurOifa, the identity of 
Brahman, Vi^^n and Siva. 

* Published (with commentaries) in Benares, 1868, Calcutta 1678^ and BosodHlQr 

1881 . 
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sanctity of this city itself. A Gangasahasranaman, a litany of 
the ‘ thousand names of the Ganges ’ belongs to the same section. 
The above-mentioned are only a few of the many texts which are 
said to belong to this Purana. 

XrV. The Vamana-Pumm.' This Purana, too, has not 
come down to us in its original form, for the five themes of the 
Purauas, i.e., Creation, etc., are scarcely mentioned, and the 
information given in the Matsya-Puram^ as to the contents and 
length of the work does not tally with out text. The text begins 
with an account of the incarnation of Visnu as a dwarf (iMmana), 
whence it takes its name. Several chapters deal with the 
Avataras of Virau in general.® On the other hand, a considerable 
section deals with Linga-worship, and in connection with the 
glorification of sacred places, the Sivaite legends of the marriage 
of Siva and Uma, the origin of Gane^a and the birth of Karttikeya 
are related. 

XV. The Kaurma- or Kurma-Purana. In the work 
itself we read that it consists of four Samhitas, namely Brahml, 
BhagavatT, SaurT and VaisnavT; but the Brdhml-Samhita is the 
only one which has come down under the title ‘Kurraa-Purana’.* 
This work begins with a hymn to the incarnation of Visnu as a 
tortoise {kurrm) on which the mountain Mandara rested when 
the ocean was twirled. At that time Laksml arose from the 
ocean and became Vis^u’s consort. When the B?is ask him who 
this goddess is, Visnu replies that she is his highest Sakti. The 
Introduction then relates further how Indradyumna, who in a 
former birth had been a king, but was born again as a Brahman 
by reason of his devotion to Visnu, desired to gain knowledge 
of the glory of Siva. Laksmi refers him to Visnu. Then he 
worships Vi^^u as the Universal God, the Creator and Preserver 
of the universe, but also as ‘ Mahadeva’, ‘Siva* and as ‘father 
and mother of all.beings’. At length Visnu, in his incarnation 

1 Fobliriied, with Bengali translation, Calcutta, 188B. 

* 68, 46 f. Cf. Wilson, Works, Vol. VI, pp. bxiv f. 

t According to Aufrecbt (Bodl. Oat., p. 46) these chapters (24-82) are mainly 
taken from the Matsya-Purlpa. 

* Published by Nllmapi Mukhop&dbySya in Bihl. Ini,, 1890. It contains 6,000 

ftokas. Aocoiding to the statmnents made in the Bh4yaeata.Pttf6i}a, VAyo-iVtffiija, and 
Motspo-Purg^a, Uie contains 17,000 or 18,000 ilokas. 
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ibs the tortoise, imparts the FurSpa to him. As in this Intro- 
duction, Siva is the Highest Being throughout the work, but it 
is emphasized over and over again that in reality Brahman, Vifiju 
and Siva are one.* The worship of Sakti, i.e., ‘ Energy ’ or 
‘ Creative force ’ conceived as a female deity, is also emphasized. 
DevT, the ‘ Highest Goddess ’ (ParameSvan), the consort and 
Sakti of Siva, is praised under 8,000 names.* In like manner as 
Visnu is none other than Siva, LaksmT, Visnu’s 4akti, is in 
reality not apart from the Devi®. When the sons of KSrttavIrya, 
some of whom worshipped Visnu and the others Siva, could not 
agree as to which god was the more worthy of worship, the seven 
Bsis decided the dispute by declaring that the deity worshipped 
by any man is that man’s deity, and that all the gods deserve 
the worship of at least some beings.* Notwithstanding, Siva 
is the god above all gods to such a degree that, though Krena 
is praised as Visnu Narayana, he obtains a son for his wife 
Jambavatl only after strenuous asceticism and by the mercy of 
Siva.® Moreover, in spite of the tolerance as regards the recogni¬ 
tion of all the gods, there are allusions in several places to the 
false doctrines which have been sent into the world to deceive 
mankind, and to false manuals which will come into existence 
during the Kaliyuga." 

The five themes of the Puranas, namely, the Creation, the 
genealogies, etc., are also treated in the Kunna-Puram, and in 


^ In I, 6 (p. 66) Brahman is worshipped as Trimfirti. I, 9 especially incnlcates 
the unity of the three gods. Cf. also I, 26. 

> I, 11 and 12. Siva divides himself into two parts, a male and a female, the 
former gives rise to the Budras, and the latter to the Saktis. C/. Fatqnhar, An OutHne 
of the Beligiotu Literature of India, pp. 195 f. 

* I, 17 (pp, 206 f.) BrahlSda praises Yi^pu and Lak^ml as Yifpu's Sakti. 

« I, 22 (pp. 289 if.). 

* I, 26-27. Here 269) there is also a reference to a Togadftstra written b]r 
the great Yogin Y&jfiavalkya, which is perhaps an allusion,to the Y8ffla«a}fepsgl(5, 
where Yoga is taught. Cf. F. E. Hall, A CkmtribuUon totoorda an index to the Biblio¬ 
graphy of the’Indian PhiloBophieal Systems, Calcutta, 1669, p. 14. In I, 26 ^EEf^a reeom* 
mends the Lihga cult and explains its origin. 

* This appellation is given to the Sivaite sects and Sistras ot the Elpdias, 
Bhairavas, YSmalas, VBmas, Irhatas, NSkulas (i.e., L&kulUa-Pftdupata, ef. Bhandaitar, 
Vaifnaoistn etc., pp. 116 f.), FBdupates and the Yifpoite PSfiearfttra: I, 12; 166 80 
(pp. 187, 184, 806). The '^^aB or 'left-hand (mes* are those Sakti worshit^Mn athniie 
cult is connected with orgiastic rites. See below in the chapter oh the Taliiras. 
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this connection a few of Visnu’s Avataras are touched upon. 
However, an entire chapter (I. 53) is devoted to the incarnations 
of Siva. A considerable section of the first part consists of a 
description and glorification of the holy places of Benares 
(Kdiimahatmya) and Allahabad (Praydgamdhdtmya), .The 
second part begins with an livaraglta ( counterpart to the 
Bhagavadgtta), teaching the knowledge of God, i.e., 3wa, through 
meditation. This piece is followed by a VyasagTta, a larger 
section in which Vyasa teaches the attainment of the highest 
knowledge through pious works and ceremonies, and therefore 
delivers a lecture on the duties of the householder, the forest- 
hermit and the ascetic. A few chapters deal with expiatory 
ceremonies for all sorts of crimes, where there is also mention of 
chastity. This gives rise to the narration of a story of Sita (not 
occurring in the Ramdyana), how she is rescued from the 
hands of Havana by the fire-god. 

XVI. The Mdtsya- or Matsya-Purdna.^ This, again, is 
one of the older works of the Purana literature, or at least one 
of those which have preserved most of the ancient text, and do 
fair justice to the definition of a ‘Purana’. It commences with 
the story of the great flood out of which Visnu, in the form of a 
fish (matsya) saves only Manu alone. While the ship in which 
Manu is sailing along is being drawn through the flood by the 
fish, there takes place between him and Vispu, incarnated as a 
fish, the conversation which forms the substance of the Purana. 
Creation is treated in detail, then follow the genealogies, into 
which is inserted a section about the Fathers and their cult 
(Chaps. 14-22). Neither are the usual geographical, astronomi¬ 
cal and chronological sections, absent, and, according to V. A. 
Smith (see above, p. 460) the lists of kings in this PurS^a are 
particularly reliable for the Andhra dynasty. It has very much 
in common with the Mahdhhdrata and the Harivamia; thus the 
legends of Yayati *^(Chaps. 24-43), Savitrl (Chaps. 208-214), the 
incarnations of Visnu (Chaps. 161-179, 244-248); and there is 


> Pablished in InSB No. 54. (The quotatusu aie giyen according to this edition.) 
Translated into English in BBH., Vol. 17. I%e edition has 291 adhjftTas, But the HS, 
neeoribed by An^eedit, BoH. Oat., pp. 88 ff., has only 978. 
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often literal agreement. There are, however, very numerous 
later additions and interpolations. For instance we find a con¬ 
siderable section about all manner of festivals and rites (VratoBf 
Chaps. 64-102), a glorification of the sacred places of Allahabad 
(Prayagam&Mtmya, Chaps. 103-112), Benares (Varajaasis^and 
Avimuktarndhdtmya, Chaps. 180-185), and of the river NarmadH 
(Chaps. 186-194); then sections on the duties of a king 
(Chaps. 215-227), on omina and portenta (Chaps. 228-238), 
ceremonies at the building of a house (Chaps. 262-267), the 
erection and dedication of statues of deities, temples and palaces 
(Chaps. 268-270), the sixteen kinds of pious donations 
(Chaps. 274-289), etc. As far as the religious content is con¬ 
cerned, the Matsya-Purarm might be called Sivaite with just as 
much reason as it is classed as Visnuite. Eeligious festivals of 
the Vaisnavas are described side by side with those of the Saivas, 
and both Visnu- and Siva-legends are related. In Chapter 18 
Devi (‘the Goddess’, Siva’s wife GaurT) enumerates to Daksa the 
one hundred and eight names by which she wishes to be glorified. 
It is obvious that both sects used the work as a sacred book. 

XVII. The Gdmda- or Garuda-Purdna.' This is a 
Visnuite Parana. It takes its name from the mythical bird 
Garuda, to whom it was revealed by Visnu himself, and who 
then imparted it to ICaf^yapa. It treats some of the five 
themes, viz., Creation, the ages of the world, the genealogies 
of the solar and lunar dynasties; but far more attention is 
given to the worship of Visnu, to descriptions of Visnuite 
rites and festivals (Vrafas), to expiatory ceremonies (Prdya- 
Scittas) and glorifications of sacred places. It is also cogni¬ 
sant of Sakti-worship, and gives rules for the worship of the 
‘five gods’ (Visnu, Siva, Durga, Surya and GapeSa).* More¬ 
over, like the Agni-Purdi(ia, it is a kind of encyclopaedia, in 
which the most diversified subjects are dealt with: thus, 
the contents of the Rdmdyay^i, the Mahahhdrata and the 
HarivamSa arc retold, and there are sections on cosmography, 
astronomy and astrology, omina and portenta, chiromancy, 

Pnbtithad jribaaandft VidyasftgAra, Cakatta 1800. tmnalatMHi 

Ifamnatiba Nath Dott, Calcutta 1006 (Wealth 0 / Mia, Vol. VIII). 

* Cf. Farqubar, An Outline of the Religi^ tAUraUtre of India, pp. l?d jF. 

64-1606 6 
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medicine, metrics, grammar, knowledge of precious stonds 
(ratnapankm) and politics (nUi). A considerable portion of 
the YdfflavalJcya-DharmaSastm has been included in the 

Gamda-Pumna. 

• • 

What is counted as the Uttarakhanda or ‘ second part * of 
the Garuia-Purana is the Pretakalpa, a voluminous though 
entirely unsystematic work, which treats of everything connected 
with death, the dead and the beyond. In motley confusion and 
with many repetitions, we find doctrines on the fate of the soul 
after death, Karman, rebirth and release from rebirth, on desire 
as the cause of Samsara, on omens of death, the path to Yama, 
the fate of the Pretas (i.e., the departed who still hover about the 
earth as spirits, and have not as yet found the way to the world 
beyond), the torments of the hells, and the Pretas as causing 
evil omens and dreams. Interspersed we find rules of all kinds 
about rites to be performed at the approach of death, the treat¬ 
ment of the dying and of the corpse, funeral rites and ancestor- 
worship, the especial funeral sacrifices for a SatT, i.e., a woman 
who enters the funeral pyre with her husband. Here and there 
we also find legends recalling the Buddhist Petavatthu, telling 
of encounters with Pretas who relate the cause of their wretched 
existence (sins which they committed during their lifetime).^ 
An ‘extract’ {Saroddham) of this work was made by 
Naunidhirama.^ In spite of its title, this work is not a meie 
extract from the Pretakalpa, for the author also utilised material 
from other Puranas, and treated the subject more systematically. 
Among other works he drew on the Bhagavata-Purana, whence 
it follows that he was later than this Purana. 

Among the Mahatmyas which claim to be parts of the 
Garu4a‘Purdm, especial mention should Ije made of a Gaya- 
mahatmya in praise of Gaya, the place of pilgrimage, where it 
is particularly meritorious to perform Sraddhas. 

c 

1 A detailed analyaia of the contents of the Pretakalpa is given by E. Abegg, Der 
Pretakdljia d»$ G<ifuia-Pura‘tfa (Nannidhiir&ins'B ‘S&roddb&ra’}. Sine lyarttellung des 

bindtttftwcben ToUnkultes und JensetUglaulena . Ubersetxt. . . Berlin end Ijeipzig, 

1991, pp. 8 ff.; chapters X-XH translated pp. 929 0. 

s This 'Sftroddhftra’ was pablished under the title ‘ Oamda-Par&Qa ’ in Bombay 
N&P in 1908 and with an English translation by E. Wood and 8. V. Sabral^ipyBm in 
8BH., Vol. XX, 1911. There is a good German translation by Abegg, Pret%alpa, eto. 
(s. the preceding Note). 
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XVm. The Brahmanda-PufSna.^ In the list in the 

« • • 

Kurma-Purana the eighteenth Purana is called ‘Vsyavlya 
Brahmanda’, the ‘PurSria of the Brahman-egg proclaimed by 
Vayu’, and it is possible that the original BrahmSnda was but 
an earlier version of the Vayu~Purmxi.* According to the Matsya>- 
Purana (63, 66f.) it is said to have been proclaimed by Brahman, 
and to contain a glorification of the Brahman-egg* as well as a 
detailed account of the future kalpas in 12,2(X) ^lokas. It appears, 
however, that the original work of this name is lost, for our 
manuscripts for the most part contain only Mahatmyas, Stotras 
and Upakhyanas which claim to be parts of the BrahmSn^a. 

The Adhyatma-Rdmdyana* i.e., 'the Rdmdyam in which 
Kama is the Supreme Atman’, in which Advaita (the monism of 
the Vedanta) and Eama-bhakti are taught as paths to salvation, is a 
very well-known book, which is considered as a part of the 
Brahrmnda-Purdna. As in the case of ValmTki’s poem, the 
work is divided into seven books, bearing the same titles as in 
the ancient epic; but it is only an epic in its external form—^in 
reality it is a manual of devotion, Tantric in character. Like 
the Tantras it is in the form of a dialogue between Siva and his 
wife TTrna. Throughout the work Rama is essentially the god 
Vispu, and the Slta who is abducted by Ravapa is only an illu¬ 
sion, whilst the real Sita, who is identical with LaksmI and 
Prakrti, does not appear until after the fire ordeal at the end of 
the book. The Ramahrdaya (I, 1) and the Rdmagitd (VEE, 6) 
are texts which are memorised by the devotees of Rama. The 

1 Fnblisbed in Bombay, Sil Vedkate^Tara Press, 1909. 

* Cf. Pargiter, Ano. Ind. Htst. Trad,, pp. 77 f. H. H. Wilson (Works, Vol. VI, 
pp. Ixxxv f) mentions a MS. of the BrahmOifda-PwfSna the first part of which agrees 
almost entirely with the Vliyu~PwrSj}a, whilst the second part is dedicated to LalitS Devi, 
a form of Dnigft, and teachfis hw worship by Tantric rites. On the island of BaU a 
BrahmAf^4^-PurSna is the only sacred book of the local Siva^worshippeis. Of. B. 
Friedrich, JEA8., 1876, p. 170 f.; Weber, Ind. Stud. II, p. 131 f. 

• Even the DrKhmapas and Upanifiads already tell o^ the golden egg ont of 
which the universe was created. Of. Satapatha-Brihmaija, XI, 1, 6{above pp. 191 f.) and 
Chindogya-Up., HI, 9, 1. Aceordmg to the cosmogony of the Purfipas Brahman (w 
Vifpn in the form of Brahman) dwells in the egg in whicfii the whole pi Ibe nniverse 
is locked np, and out of which it unfolds itself by the will of tlie Creator. Cf, Vififih 
Pnrd^, I, 9: Vdyu-Purd^, 4, 76 II.; Mano I, 9 ff 

^ Hiere are numerons Bidian editions (the Bombay NSP., 1891 edition is recom* 
mended) and several commentaries, among them one by SaAkara. English traaslathMi 
by Lila Baij Nath in 6BH., 1018. 
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fact that the Marathi poet-saint Eknatha, who lived in the 16th 
century, calls it a modern work, proves that the work cannot 
be very ancient.* 

The Ndsihetopahhyana, which also claims to be a part of 
the Brahmanda-Fufavuj is nothing but a most insipid, amplified 
and corrupted version of the beautiful old legend of Naciketas.’ 

As regards the Upapumnas, they do not in general differ 
essentially from the Puranas, except inasmuch as they are even 
more exclusively adapted to suit the purposes of local cult and 
the religious needs of separate sects. Those of the ITpapuranas 
which claim to be supplements to one or other of the ‘great 
Puranas ’ have already received mention. We shall now only 
refer to a few of the more important among the other ITpapuranas. 

The Visnudharmottara is occasionally given out as a part 
of a Purana, namely the Garvda-Pumya, but generally it is 
counted as an independent ITpapurana. It is repeatedly quoted 
by AlberunT as the ‘Visnudharma'.* It is a Kashmiri Vaisnava 
book of encyclopaedic character in three sections. Section I deals 
with the usual themes of the Puranas : the creation of the world, 
cosmology, geography, astronomy, division of time, genealogies, 
Stotras, rules about Vratas and Sraddhas.* Among the genea¬ 
logical legends, that of Piiruravas and TTrva^T is also related— 
more or less in agreement with Kalidasa’s drama. Section II deals 
not only with law and politics, but also with medicine, the science 
of war, astronomy and astrology. There is here a prose section 
with the special title ‘Paitdmaha-Siddhanta*. If, as is probable, 
this is an extract from the Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhania written by 
Brahmagupta in 628 A.D., the Vimudharmottara must have been 

1 C/. Bhandarkar, Vai§naf>ism etc., p. 48; Farqnhar, An Outline of the Beligious 
Literature of India, pp. 260 f. « 

* Of. F. Belloni-Filippi in GSAI., 16, 1003 and 17, 1904 : Eggeling, Ind, Off. 
Cat, VI, pp. 1262 ff. 

9 Edition of the text in Bombay, Sri VeAkato4vara Press, 1912. Analysis of 
the contents arcording to'Xashmiri MSS. and a comparison with the quotations of AlbSrSnl 
by G. BObler. Ind. Ant, 10, 1890, pp. 382 ff. According to Bhhler, AlbSrunI used two 
separate works with the saihe title, and mixed the two together. Eggeling, Ind. Off. 
Cat, VI, pp. 1308 f., describes a MS. which contains six chapters more than the edition. 
In tbe MS. the title of the work is ‘Vie^udhamial!'. 

* As regards the Sriddhas, W. Ci^land Alttndiaeher AhnenkuU, Leyden, 1893, 
pp. 68, 112, has raced connections with tbe Viji^u-Sm^U. Cf. Ahegg, Der fretakdipa, 
pp. 6 f. 
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compiled between 628 and 1000 A.D.* Section Illy too, is of a 
very miscellaneous character, treating of grammar, lexicography, 
metrics and poetics, dancing, singing and music, sculpture and 
painting (the making of images of gods)* and architecture (con¬ 
struction of temples). 

The Brhad-Dharma-Purana,* ‘the Great Purftna of the 
Duties’, which appears as the eighteenth in a list of the 
TJpapuranas,^ only devotes the beginning of its first section, and 
its last section to Dhanna, with the glorification of which it 
begins. The greater portion of the first section is in the form 
of a conversation between the DevT and her two friends JayS and 
Vijaya, which gives it a Tantric stamp. In the second section, 
too, the Devi appears as the Great Goddess, to whom Brahman, 
Visnu and Siva come singing her praises, and II, 60 teaches 
that the universe and all the gods have their existence in Siva 
and Sakti. The fact that it is not a Tantra is, however, shown 
by the contents of the work, which, by reason of its relations 
with the epic and the legal literature, is deserving of some 
interest, though the work cannot be a very ancient one. 

In the opening chapters the duties towards one’s parents, especially 
the mother, and the Gurus in general, are inculcated in great detail. 
By way of illustrating the importance of these duties, a legend of a 
* hunter Tuladhara ’ is told, which, though having some reference to the 
Mahahh&raia stories” of Dharmavyadha and Tuladhara, has little in 
common with them except the name. Then come sections on the Tirthas, 
the incarnation of Vi^nu as Bama, the story of Sita and the origin of the 
Rdmdyana. The latter work is called the root of all Eavyas, Itihasas, 
Puranas and Samhitas. It was only after Valmiki had completed this 
poem at the command of the god Brahman, and had declined to write the 
MahSbhdrata also, that Vyasa set to work to compile both the 


> Cf. O’. Hibaat, Aatronomie etc. (‘GrnndriBs’, IIT, 9), 58. The oommentattm 
of Brahmagupta’s work maintain that this author drew upon the Vififudhamotiam. 
MSB. of the 'Vi^nudharmdb' are dated 1047 and 1090; s. Haraprasad, Beport /. p. 5. 

* On this extremely interesting section s. Dr, Stella Kramrtsch, odcuUa Bsetets, 
Feb., 1934, iq». 881 ft. and Journal of Letttrs, Calcutta University, Vol. XI, 1924. 

* Edited by Biunipzasid Sistr! in Bibl Ini., 1897. The work eonsists a 

first’, ‘middle’ and ‘last* khap^e* 

* In the Ffhed^Dharma-Fuffi^ itself (I, 35, 38>. 

‘ See abem pp. 885 f. 
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Mah&bhSrata and the Pura^as.^ Valmlki in his hennitage conTenes with 
Vyasa on the composition of the Mahdbhdrata, which is then praised 
extravagantly. A prayer, which also contains the titles of the most impor¬ 
tant Parvans of the Mahabharata, is recommended as an amulet (I, 30, 
41 ff.). The second section consists mainly of legends of the origin of 
Gahga, but all manner of other myths and legends are interwoven with 
them. Among the Avataras of Vi^nu, mention is made of those as 
Kapila, Valmiki, Vyasa and Buddha. Siva sings a song in praise of 
IVi^pu.* A section of considerable length (II, 64-68) containe rules 
for the cult of the Ganges (gangadharmah) The legend of the miraculous 
origin of Gane^a is told in the last chapter (II, 60). The last section 
deals with the duties of the castes and A^ramas, the duties of women, the 
adoration of various gods, the festivals of the year, the worship of the 
sun, the moon and planets, with the Yugas, the origin of evil and 
wickedness in the world (III, 12) and with the intermixture of castes 
(III, 18-14). 

The iSim-Purdna, which is said to consist of no less than 
twelve Samhitas, is one of the most voluminous Upapuranas.’ 

The GaneSa-Puvdna* and the Cand^- or Gandikd-Pumna^ arc also 

* * • • • • • 

J^ivaite Upapuraiias. The ^dmba-Purdna'^ is dedicated to the 
cult of the sun. The deeds of Visnu in the future age at the 
close of the Kali-Yuga are described in the KaMci-Purdna."’ The 
Kdlikd-Purdwi* treats of the deeds of the goddess Kali in her 
numerous forms, and of the worship dedicated to her. One 
chapter* deals in detail with the animal and human sacrifices 
which should be offered to her. Curiously enough it also con¬ 
tains a chapter on politics. 

1 There is here a list of the 18 FniS^as and the 18 Upapur&Qas (I, 25, 18 ff.) 
and also an enumeration of the DharmaiSstras (I, 29, 24 f.). 

* Sivaganatn (H, 44). Previously N&rada delivers a lecture to Vi^^u on the 
significance of the B&gas and Baglais m theart of singing. 

* Eggeling. Ind. Off. Cat., pp. 1811 ff. Bditions %f a Siva-PurStja appeared in 
Bombay a878. 1880, 1884). 

* Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., pp. 78 f.; Eggeling, loo. eit., p. 1199. An edition appeared 
in Poona in 1876. In ti^e Maadg<Aa-Putd^, too (Eggeling, loo. ctt., pp. 1289 ff.), <3^e4a 
is worshipped as the highest deity. 

* Eggeling, Zoc. ctt., pp. 1202 ff. 

* Eggeling, loo. ctt.. pp. 1816 ff. A SUmba-Puriiifa was published in Bombay in 

1886. 

f Eggeling. loo. oit., pp. 1188 f. Editions have aiqpeated in Oalonita. 

* Eggeling, Zoo. ott., pp. 1189 ff. Edition Bombay, 1891. 

t !nie 'chapter of blood’ (rudhitddkySya) translated into English %y 'W. C. 
Blaquiere in Astottob Roaaareheo, Vol. 5 (4tb ed., Londcm, 1807), |p. 8tl ff. 
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The majority of the Mahatmyas which are connected with 
or included in the Puranas and the UpapurSnas, is, on the whole, 
inferior literature. They arose as hand-books for the Purohitas 
of the Tirthas praised in them, and tell legends which in part 
belong to tradition, and in part are inventions, with the purpose 
of proving the holiness of these places of pilgrimage. They 
describe, too, the ceremonies which the pilgrims are to perform 
and the route they are to follow. For this reason they are not 
unimportant from the point of view of the topography of India. 
Thus in particular, the 'Nilamata^^ the Ka^mTra-mahatmya, is an 
important work from the point of view of the history, legendary 
lore and topography of Kashmir.* The Naga king Nila is a kind 
of cultural hero of Kashmir, and the work contains ‘ the doctrines 
of Nila’ which hO imparted to the Brahman Candradeva.* It tells 
the legends of the primeval history of Kashmir (verses 1-481), 
wliereupon there is a description of the ceremonies and festivals 
prescribed by Nila. Many of these are the usual Brahmanical 
and Puranic rites, but we find some which are peculiar to Kashmir. 
Thus joyous festivals are celebrated with singing, music and 
drinking bouts at the New Year, on the first of the month 
Kartika, on which Kashmir is said to have arisen (v. 561 ff.), 
and then again on the occasion of the first fall of snow (v. 679 ff.). 
On the fifteenth day of the bright half of the month Vai^akha, 
the birthday of Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu is solemnly 
celebrated by the Brahmans; a statue of Buddha is erected, 
Buddhist speeches are made and Buddhist monks are honoured 
(v. 809 ff.). The historian Kalhana (about 1148 A.D.) drew 
on the Nilamata in his Rajataranginl for the ancient history of 
Kashmir; and he regarded it as a venerable ‘Purana*.* It must, 
therefore, be several centuries earlier than Kalhana’s work. 


1 )JilaniatapurS,ifain (Saoskrit Text) edited with IntrodaStion eto, by Bern Let 
KaDjilal and I|aodit Jagad-dbar Zadoo, Lahore 1924 (Ptmjab Sanakrit Series). 

» Cf. Bubler, Report, pp 91 ft., LV ff.; M. A. Stein Kedlutfa*$ RSjatarahgiifl, 
Translated, I, pp. 76 f.; H, pp. 876 f!.; Pandit 2nand Eoul, JA8B., 6, 1910, pp. 195 if. 

* Cf. Nilamata. vsa., 424 ff.; Bijatara-hgii^f, I, pp. 182-184. 

* EftWiftna calls the work ' Nilamata ' (R^atarafigiifl, I, 14; 16) or * Nflapnr&f^k * 
loe, oit., I, 178). Bbandarkar, Report 1883-84, p. 44, mentions a 148. in which the work 
is described as a EadmTiansShitmya with the title Ntlamata. The pandits of Eashn^r 
nanally call it *Nllamata*put5pa'. 
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Among the offshoots of the Purana literature, mention 
should also be made of the Nepalese Vaip^avalis (‘Genealogies’), 
which are partly Brahmanical and partly Buddhist, the Nepala- 
Mahatmya, and the Vagbati-Mahatmya, which claims to be part 
of a paiupati-Pura^,' • 

Finally we here mention another work, which, though an 
epic and not a Purana, nevertheless has the sectarian character 
of the Puranas: this is the ISvamedhikaparvan of the Jaimini- 
BhSrata,” i.e., of the Mahdhhdrata-Samhita ascribed to Jaimini.* 
This poem, written in the ornate style, describes the combats 
and adventures of the heroes Arjuna, Krsna, etc., who accom¬ 
panied the sacrificial steed destined for Yudhi^thira’s horse- 
sacrifice, but it diverges greatly from the Mahdhhdrata story. 
Besides, the narrative of the horse-sacrifice merely provides a 
welcome opportunity to insert numerous legends and tales of 
which there is not the slightest trace in the Mahdhhdrata. A 
considerable section {Kusalacopdkhydna, ‘ the episode of Kusa 
and Lava’) contains a brief reproduction of the entire Rdnidyam. 
Among other lands the heroes go the realm of the Amazons 
(stnrdjya) and we hear of the adventures which happened to 
them there. The story of Candrahasa and Visaya (Candra- 
hasopakhydnaY is of importance in the literature of the world. 

* See 8. L4vi, he Nipal, AMG., Paris, 1906, I, pp. 193 ff., 201 £f., 206 ff. 

* Editions publisbed in Bmbay, Poona and Calcntta. ^ere are nomerons MSS. 
C'/. Holtzmann, Da» MahibhUrata, III, pp. 87 ff.; Weber. ESS., Verz. I, pp. Ill ff., 

Anfrecht, Bodl, Cat., I, p. 4; Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, p. 1159. 

* In the MahSbhSrata (I, 63, 89 f.) it is related that Vyisa taught the MahSbM- 
rata to his five pupils Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, Suka and Vaidampfiyana, and that each 
one of these published a Saiphitfi of it. It is open to doubt, however, whether there 
was actually a complete MaMbMrata-Saiphiti by Jaimini and whether this A4vamedhika- 
parvan is the sole remnant of it. Q3alboys Wheeler, The History of India, London, 
1867, I, 877, has unwittingly reproduced the contents at t^e Jaimini-ldvamedhikaparvan 
in the ohaptm' on 'The Horse Sacriffce of Baja Yndhishthira*. 

* Told by T. Wheeler, loe. dt., pp. 622 ff. Text and German translation by A. 
Weber (Moruitsberiohte der preuss. Akademie der Wissensehaften, 1869, pp. 10 ff., 
377 ff.), who was the fint to call attention to the Western parallels, and more recently 
by J. Schick, Corpus Hamletieum, I, 1, Das GlUckshind mit dem Todeihrief, Orierttalisehe 
Fassungen, ]^iin 12L2, pp. 167 ff. In this book Schick deals in detail with the Buddhist 
and Jain Tetsions of this story (which will be dealt with in Vol. II), the popular modem 
Indian versions and the Western Asiatic adaptations through the medium of which the 
story rea<hed Europe. In Europe we find the story, among other places, in Chapter XX 
of the Latb Oesta Bomartonm (cf. M. Qaster, JBAS., 1910. |^. 449 ff.), tin Basent's 
Norte Talet (cf. C. H. Tawney in Ind. Ant. 10, 1881, pp. 190 f.), in the Stench romance 
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It is a version of tlie story recurring so frequently in Indian 
(Buddhist and Jain) and in Western narrative literature, of a 
youth who has been born under a lucky star and always escapes 
the infamous machinations of the wicked adversary who seeks 
his destruction. Finally the persecuted young man is made to 
deliver a letter ordering his own death; when a maiden alters 
or exchanges the fatal letter, and becomes the bride of the youth, 
who attains to wealth or power, whilst the fate which had been 
destined for him befalls the adversary or the adversary’s son. 
Now the vouth Candrahasa, in the Jaimini-Bharata was immune 
from all dangers solely because, from his childhood onw’ards, he 
was a devout worshipper of Yisnu and always carried a fialagrama 
atone (the sacred symbol of Yisnu) about with him.^ The 
conclusion of the legend takes the form of a glorification of the 
sacred stone and the tulasT plant, which is also sacred to Vis^u, 
in the extravagant style of the later Puranus. In the whole poem 
Krsna is not only a hero, biit is honoured as the god Yisnu. 
He appears, as a helper, to all who appeal to him with love 
(hhahti). He works all manner of miracles, he restores a dead 
child to life, lie feeds multitudes of munis with a single leaf of 
a vegetable, and so on, and whosoever beholds Krsna’s counten¬ 
ance, is freed from all his sins. Nothing definite can be said 


of the Emperor Constantine after whom Constantinople is named (cf. Joseph Jacobs in 
his Introduction to Old French Romances done into English by William Morris, London, 
1896, pp. viii ff.) and in the story of Amlcth by Saxo Grammaticus. Only the motif of the 
altered fatal letter has been adopted in Shakespeare's Hamlet. In German the narrative 
is beat known through Schiller’s poem Der Gang mach dem EisenJtammer. Cl, Th. 
Bbnfey, Pantschatantra, I, 821, 340; E. Kuhn, in Byzaniinische Zeitschrift, IV, pp. 242 
ff.; E. Cosquin, La Ugende du page de samtr EUzaheth de Portugal^ Paris, 1912 (Extrait 
do la Eevuc des questions historiques). The earliest of all versions hithcrlo known is 
that in the Chinese Tripitaka (Ed. Chavannes, cinq cents conies et apologues e'Ctraits du 
Tripipaka Chinois, I, No. 46), which was translated into Chinese by Seng-houei who 
died in 280 A.D. * 

1 Among the BhSgavatss CandrahSsa became a Vaispava saint, and m N&bhSdisa's 
Bhakt-MiRa his story is narrated, as m the Jaimini-Bbilrata, ns that of ihe thirty-first 
of the ‘ forty two beloved ones of the Lord s. Grierson, JBASs, 1910, p. 292 ff. Cf, 
N. B. Godabole, Ind. Ant., 11, 1882, pp. 84 ff. The story also occurs in Ka^TrSm’s 
Bengali version *of the Mahdbhdrata (s. Calcutta Revir^c, December, 1924, pp. 480 ff.). 
The motif of the changed ' letter of death ’ alone occurs in folk-tales from Bengal, the 
Punjab, and Kashmir. Cf. Hatim's Tales Kashmiri Stories and Songs by Sit Autel 
Stein and Sir G. A. Grierson, London, 1923, p. 97, with Notes by W. Crooke, ih., 
pp. xliv ff. 

66—1898B 
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regarding the date of the Jaimini-Bharata, respecting its 5.4va- 
medhikaparvan. Judging by the nature of the Visnu-worship 
appearing in the work, it is probably not earlier than the later 
works and sections of the Piirana literature. At any rate it is 
later than the Bhdgavala-Purdna quoted at the end of the 
Candrahasa legend/ 

THE TANTRA-IjITEBATURE 

Ramhitas, Agamas, Tantras 

‘Tantric’ influences have already been noticed in several 
of the later Pur.inas, namely, isolated allusions to the cult of 
the {^aktis, the female deities, considerable sections in the form 
of dialogues between {^iva and ParvatT and the occasional use of 
mystic syllables and formulas (mantras) and diagrams (yantras). 
Whereas, howevei’, the PuiTinas alwa\H maintain a certain con¬ 
nection with epic poetry, and are, ns it were, a repertory of 
Indian legend poetry, the Tantras, and the Sarnhitas and Agamas, 
which differ from them but slightly, rather bear the stamp of 
purely theological works leaching the technicalities of the cult 
of certain sects together with their metaphysical and mystical 
principles. Strictly speaking, the ‘Snrnhitas’ arc the sacred 
books of the Vaisnavns, the ‘Agamas’ those of the Saivas and 
the ‘Tantras’ thooe of th^ fiaklas. However, there is no clear 
line of denial cation betw'een the tenns, and the expression 
‘Tantra’ is frequently mod as a general term for this class of 
W'orks.® 


* Tlie astrolo^pi Yaifi,hanuhii.i (6Ui cenlurv A D.) is mentioned in 56, 8. The 
scene of the stoiy of Candralmsa is laid in the South ip the land of the Keialas. A 
Canaresc version of the Jaimini-X-ivampdliikaparvan by the Brahmin Lak^mTia is the 
most popular woik m Canarese literature. Laksmi^a lived after 1686 and before 1724. 
Of. E. P. Rice, Kanarrie Literatvre (‘Heritage of India Series'), 1921, pp. 85 ff, and 
H. F. M6ghng, ZDMGk, 24, 1870, 809 ff.; 25 , 22 ff.; 27, 1873, 364 ff, 

* Thus the Viwiiite PSdma-Sariihiti is also called PSdma-Tantrn. The S&ttvatarn 

tantram mentioned in the BMs^vata-Pura^a, 1, 3, 8 is probably the S&ltvata-Safiihiti. 
LaksmS-Tantra is a Visnuito work, and PSilcaratra-Jlgama is spoken of as well as 
Pnncardlra-Samhitaa. Cf. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism,U, pp. 188 f. Tantra means 
‘a system of doctrines’, ‘a book’, t.e., ‘Bible’; igama means ‘tradition’ and SarfthitS 
a ‘ collection of sacred texts ^ 
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As a matter of fact, all these works really have characteris¬ 
tic features in common. Though they are not positively hostile 
to the Veda, they propomul that the precepts of the Veda are too 
difficult for our age, and that, for this reason, an easier cult 
and an easier doctrine have been revealed in them. Moreover, 
these sacred books are accessible not only to the higher castes, 
but to Sudras and women too. On the other hand, it is true 
that they contain Secret Doctrines which can only be obtained 
from a teacher {gum) after a ceremonial initiation (dlkm), and 
which must not be communicated to any uninitiated person.‘ 
A complete Tantra {Samhiia, Agama) should consist of four parts 
according to the four main themes treated, viz., (1) Jrlana, 
‘knowledge’, comprising actual philosophical doctrines, some¬ 
times with a monotheistic bias, and sometimes leaning towards 
monism, but also a confused occultism including the ‘knowing’ 
of the secret powers of the letters, syllables, formulas and figures 
(mantraidstra, yantraSdstra); (2) Yoga, i.e., ‘meditation, con¬ 
centration’, also more especially with a view to acquiring magic 
powers, hence also ‘magic’ {nmydyoga); (8) Kriyu, ‘action’, i.e., 
instructions for the making of idols and the construction and 
consecration of temples; (4) Carya, ‘conduct,’ i.e., rules regard¬ 
ing rites and festivals, and social duties. Though in reality all 
these four branches are not treated in every single one of these 
works, they all contain a medley of philosophy and occultism, 
mysticism and magic, and ritual and ethics. 

Hitherto little is known about the ^aiva-Agamas.^ There 
are 28 Agamas, wdiich are said to have been jiroclcimed by 8iva 
himself after the creation of the world, and each Agama has a 
number of Upagamas. As we know' scarcely anything of the 


1 "The Vedas, SSstras and Pur&Qas arc like harlots aceessible to all, but the 
Sivaite science is well concealed like a woman of good family" (Avalon, Prindples of 
Tantra, 1, p. ix). In the KtUacil4ama^% Tantra, Chap. I, we read that the doctrine is 
not to be communicated to any nninitiated person, not oven to Vifpii or to Brahman. 
The KulirnavaAl'antra, III, 4 says : Vedas, Puiii^ias aud SSstias may be piopagated, 
but the Saiva and Sakta Agamas are declared to he secret doctrines. 

• Cf. H. W. Schomerus, Der gaioa-StddkSnta, T<eipzig, 1912, pp. 7 ff . a list of 
the 28 Agamas, ib. p. 14. Only fragments of 20 Agamas have been preserved. Portions 
of two C^lgamas, Mrgendra and Fau^kara, are printed. Cf. Ehot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, IZ, pp. 904 f. 
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contents of these works, we are not in a position to determine 
their date.^ 

We have a little more information about the Samhitas of 
the Visnuite Paflcaratra sect.® Though the traditional list 
enumerates 108 Paficaratra-Samhitas, there is actually mention 
of more than 215, of which, however, only twelve have been 
published.® One of the earlier Sanihitas is the Ahirhudhnya- 
Samhitd,* a Kashmiri work which probably originated not long 
after the fourth century A.D.* 

The work takes the foini of a conversation between Ahirbudhnya, 
i.e., Siva, and Nurada. The smaller portion of the work is philosophical 
in conlent, and the gi’eater jjortion occult.® Several chapters deal with 
the Creation.^ When Nurada asks how it is that men hold such varied 


1 According to Schomerus (loe. cit., pp. 11 f.) the Agamas were used by Tiromular 
and other Tamil poets as far back as the first or second century A.t)., and would therefore 
originate in pre Christian times. However, it is more hkely that these poets should be 
assigned to the 9th century and the Agamas to the 7lh or 8th century A.D. Cf, 
Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 193 jf. 

a Especially by the rescarchea of J'’. 0. Schrader, Introduction to the Paffcardtra 
and the Ahirbudhnya Saiithitd, Adyar, Madras, S. 19lfi, '’/■ A. Govmdacarya Svamin, 
JEAS., 1911, pp. 935 ff.; Bhandarkar, Vaimarism, etc., pp. 39 ff.; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, II, pp. 194 ff.; Faiquhar, An Outline of the Religious Litcraiure of India, 
pp. 183 ff. Theie are various explanations of the name ‘Paficaialna’, it is probably con¬ 
nected nith the Faficai&ha Sattra, a sacnfice lasting five days, whidi is taught in the 
Ralapatka-Brahmana, Of. Hchiader, loe. cit., pp. 23 ff.; Govmdacarya loe, dt,, pp. 940 f. 

® See the lists in Schrader, loe. cit., pp. 4-13. A list of 25 PaficarSlra ' Tantras ’ 
is enumerated in the Agni-PurUna, Chap. 39. Most of the published texts are difficult 
of access. A few extr-sets from the Sdttrata-Sarnhila are given by Schrader, loe. cit., 
pp. 149 ff. in translation. On the Pddma-Satrihtta, cf. EggcUng, Tnd. Off. CcA., IV, 
pp. 847 ff.; on the Ldksmi-Tantra, in which Lak^ml is worshipped as the Sakti of 
Vispn-NarSyapa and the final cause ol the world, cf. Eggeling, ih., pp. 850 f. 

* Edited for the Adyar Libraiy by M. D. ESinauujacarya, under the supervision 
of F. Otto Schrader, Adyar, Madras, R., 1916, This is the only critical edition of a 
Samhita. 

As it IS acquainted with the thice groat schools of Buddhism, and as the 
astrological term hard occurs (XI, 28), it cannot possiblv have originated before the 4th 
century A.D. From its, presentation of the Saipkhya system as a ^apfitantra (XII, 18 ff.) 
Schrader (ZDMG., 68, 1914, 102 ff.; Introduction, pp. 98 f.) concludes that it is earlier 
than llvarakffpa's SarfUthyakdrikd. As I^tarakrppa himself describes the Saipkhya as a 
Softitantra, we might bo justified in assuming that the Ahirbudhnya-Satphitd and the 
Sdipkhyakdrikd belong to about the same period. 

* Of. the table of contents in Schrader, Introduction,pp. 94 ff. 

7 On the philosophy of the Pdheardlras as connected with the theory of the 
Creation, s. Schrader, loe. cit., pp. 26 ff. 
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opinions regarding the Creation, Ahirbudhnya replies (Chap. 8) that it 
is due to various causes, (1) it is impossible to express the truth 
about the Absolute in the language of human beings, (2) human beings 
often take various names to be various objects, (8) human beings 
vary in intelligence, and (4) the deity has an endless number of forms, 
of which the philosopliera usually comprehend only one or another. 
In connection with the Creation Chaps. 12 and 13 give a very interest¬ 
ing survey of the ‘ sciences ’, i.e., the various systems of religion and 
plnlosophy Then come the rules for the castes and A4rumas. The pater¬ 
familias ; and the forest hermit attain to the heaven of Brahman, 
but the ascetic (sannyasin) ‘ is extinguished like a lamp ' (16, 26 ff.). 
Chaps. 16-19 deal with the mysterious significance of the letters of the 
alphabet. Chap. 20 on Diksa begins with a fine description of the ideal 
Vaisnava teacher: He is not only to know the truth of the Veda and 
the Vedanta and be ever mindful of the ceremonies due to the gods and 
the fathers, but also should be “a non-speaker of evil speech, a non¬ 
doer of evil deeds, free from envy of the good fortune of others, full of 
sympathy for the misfortune of others, pitying all creatures, rejoicing at 
the joy of his neighbour, full of admiration of the good man, forbearing 
towards the wicked, rich in asceticism, contentment and uprightness, 
devoted to Yoga and study,” and he is to possess not only a detailed 
knowledge of the Pafioaratra, the Tantras, Mantras -and Yantras, but also^ 
the knowledge of the Highest Soul, ancf must be calm, passionless, having 
control over his senses, and born of a good family. Chaps. 21-27 then 
describe diagrams which are also to be used as amulets. Further chapters 
deal with the cult, the theory and practice of Yoga, ‘ the hundred and 
tv/o magic weapons’, i.e., secret powers by which might can be attained. 
A few chapters deal with ceretnonics to be performed by a king when in 
danger during lime of war, in order to ensure victory. Sorcery forms 
the subject-matter of several chapters. An Appendix {Pariiis^a) contains 
a hymn of the thousand names of the divine Sudar4ana. 

Though the Paficarritrn-Sairihitris probably originated in 
the North, the earliest of them perhaps dating from the 6th-9th 
century A.D.,‘ it is, mainly in the Routh that they circulated. 
One of the earlier of these Southern Sarahitas is the Ihara- 
samhita, quoted by Eamanuja’s teacher Yamuna, who died in 
about 1040 A.D., Kamanuja himself quotfes the Pauskara* 

The Yi^^uite Upamf&ds of those sects which worship Visnu as N]siipha or 
Bftma in Mantras and Yantras, such as the Nfxiiinhatipamya-Upanisad (already com- 
mentated by OandapSda) and the Rimalap<iniya-Vpani§ad, possibly belonging to the same 
period. Cf. Farqnhar, Outline, pp. 188 ff. 

* On the Pauikara-Satphiti cf. Eggeling, Ind, Off. Cat, IV.pp. 864 f. 
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Pamma and SHttvata-sanihitas. On the other hand, the 
Brhadhrahma-samhita,' which is sujiposed to belong to the 
!^dmda~Pdficardtra, already contains prophecies regarding 
Bamanuja, and cannot, therefore, be earlier than the 12th cen¬ 
tury. The JMndmrtamra-samhitd, which is published with Ihe 
title ‘Narada-Pancaratra’,® and is entirely devoted to the glorifi¬ 
cation of Krsna and Badha, is quite a modern and apocryphal 
work. As the cult taught in this book agrees most with that of 
the Vallabhacarya sect, it appears to have been written a little 
before Vallabha at the beginning of the ] 6th century.® 

However, when we speak of ‘Tantras’, we think primarily 
of the sacred books of the Saktas, i.e., the worshippers of the 
Saktis or ‘energies’ conceived as female deities, or of the ‘Great 
Sakti’, the ‘Great Mother’, the ‘Goddess’ {Dem), who, in spite 
of her countless names (Durga, KalT, Canda etc.), is only one, 
the one ‘ Highest Queen ’ (ParameSoan). To an even greater 
degree than is the case with other forms of Hinduism, Saktism, 
the religion of the Saktas, present*? a curious medley of the 
highest and lowest, the sublimest and the basest conceptions ever 
'thought out by the mind of man. In fiaktism and its sacred 
books, the Tantras, we find the loftiest ideas on the Deity and 
profound philosophical speculations side by side Muth the wildest 
superstition and the most confused occultism; and side by side 
with a faultless social code of rnordlity and rigid asceticism, we 
see a cult disfigured by wild orgies inculcating extremely repre¬ 
hensible morals. In former a ears people laid stress only on the 
worst aspects of this religion or else deemed it beat to enshroud 
this episode in the development of Indian religion in the charit¬ 
able veil of oblivion.* It is Sir John Woodroffe (under the 
pseudonym of Arthur Avalon) who, by a series of essays and 
the publication of the most important Tantra texts, has enabled 

> Pablisbed in £n^S No. 68. 

3 Ed. by E. M. Banerjea, Bibl. Ind., 1865. Translated in SBH., Vol. 23, 1921. 
Cf. A. Bonssel, Etude du Pifteardtra in Milangea Charles de Harleg, Leyde, 1896, 
FP 261 ff. 

* See Bhandarkiur, Vaif^avism, etc., pp. 40 (. 

* Cf. H. H. Wilson, Works, Vol. I, pp. 240-265; M. Moniei-Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism, 4tb Ed., London, 1891, pp. 180 ff.; A. Earth, The Religions of^slndia, 2nd 
Ed., London, 1889, pp. 199 ff.; Bbandarkar, Vaif^atiem, etc., pp. 142 ff. 
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US to form a jnst judgment and an objective historical idea 
this religion and its literature.* 

A few of the Tantras theniselves say that there are 64 
Tantras, or 64 Tantras each, in three different parts of the 
world.* However, the number of Tantras existing in manu¬ 
scripts is far larger.® Their original home seems to have been 
Bengal, whence they spread throughout Assam and Nepal, and 
even beyond India to Tibet and China through the agency of 
Buddhism. In reality they are known throughout the length 
and breadth of India, even in Kashmir and the South. As a 
rule the Tantras take the form of dialogues between Siva and 
ParvatT; when the goddess asks tlic questions like a pupil and 
Si\a replies like a teacher, they are called ‘Agamas’ : when the 
goddess is the teacher and answers l^iva’s questions, they arc 
called ‘ Nigamas 

The class of Agamas includes the very popular and widely 
known Mahanirvdna-tantra,' in which we see the best aspect of 
Saktism. Though it is not an ancient work, it is an example 
of the superior Tantras, and as such we may accord somewhat 
more detailed treatment to it, because the same thoughts also 
occur in the earlier works of this nature, and much has been 
taken literally from earlier Tantras. 


*• A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Part I, London, 1914, Part 11, 1916; Sir John 
WoodrofTe, Shakti and Shakta, 2nd Ed., Madras and London, 1920, and the Introductions 
to the translation of the Mahanirvdna-Tantra and to the ‘Tantrik Texts’ edited by 
him. Cf. also N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, 1915, pp. 180 ff.; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, n, pp. 274 ff., and Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 
pp. 199 ff., 265 ff. 

s Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. I, Introduction. 

> Numerous Tantras ha\'e been oatalof^ucd and descril>ed by Haraprasad SSstrT, 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second Series I, Calcutta, 1900, pp. xxiv-xxxvii; Catalogue of 
Palm-Leaf and Selected Papff MSS. belons[ing to the Durbar Librarj, Nepal, Calcutta, 
1906, pp. Ivii-lxxxi; Report, 11, 7 ff., 11 f.; M, Kengacharya, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit MSS. »n the Government Oriental MSS, Library, Madras, Vols. XU and XIII, 
On the Tantras in Malabar s. E. Ramavarnia Bnja, JBAB., 1910, p, 636. Cf. al&u 
Wil®on, Works, U, 77 ff.; Aufrecht, Bodl.-Cat., I, pp. 88 ff. ;*Eggeling, tnd. Off. Cat., 
rv, pp. 844 ff.; Bhandarkar, Report, IPS-l-'^d, pp. 87 ff, 

* ‘‘The great work wh'ch enjoys a popularity next perhaps to the BkagavadgUS,,** 
3ays Harapras&d, Notices I, p. xxxiv. Bev’cral editions have appeared in Calcutta, the 
first being in 1876 by the Adi BrShma Samaj. A Frose English Translation by M. N. 
Dntt, Calcutta, 1900. Tantra of the Great Liberation (‘ MahSnirvSifa-Tantra ’) a Transla* 
tion from the Sanskrit, with Introduction and Commentary by A. Avalon, London, 1918. 
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This Tantra speaks of the Brahman, the highest divine principle, in 
the same <‘xpressious as the Upanisads. Now according to the doctrines of 
the Sakta philosophers the Brnliinan is nothing but the eternal and prime¬ 
val force (Sakti), out of whicli all things have been created. Sakti, 
‘ Energy ', is not only feniinuie as far as gi-aminar is concerned, for all 
human experience teaches that all life is born from the womb of woman, 
from the mother. Tlence these Indian thinkers believed that the concep¬ 
tion of the Higliest Deity, the loftiest creative principle, must be made 
comprehensible to th^ human mind, not by the word ‘ Father * but by the 
word ‘ Mother Just as every human being calls upon his mother in his 
sorest distress, the great mother of tlje univers-^ is the sole beuig who can 
remove the great misery of existence ^ All the 2 )hilosophical crmceptions 
to which language has assigned the feminine gender—first and foremost 
prakrti, primeval matter, which is identical with fiakti—as well as all 
the mythological figuii's which popular belief imagined as being female— 
Parvatl, Siva’s con.sovt, also calk'd Urna, Durga. K.ali, etc., and LaksmI, 
Visnu’s consort, or Kadlia, the beloved of Krsna—become divine mothers. 
In reality all these are but different names for the one great universal 
mother, Jaganmata “ the mother of all living creatures ”. The Indian 
mind had long been accustomed to recoguise the imity of what appears 
in manifold forms. Just as onr moon is reflected in innumerable waters, 
thus Devi, * the Goddess ', by whatever other name she may be 
^escribed, is the embodiment of all the gods and all the ‘ energies ’ 
(Saldis) of the gods. In her are Brahman, the Creator, and his Sakti, 
in her are Visnu, the Pres^'rver, and his Sakti, in her too, is Siva as 
Mahiikala, ‘ the great Father Time the great Destroyer; as she herself 
devours the latter, she is also Adyfi Kalika, ‘ the primeval Kali ’, and 
as a ‘ great sorceress ’, Mahayogini, she is at the same time the 
female Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the world. She is also the 
mother of ^Tahakaln, who, drunk with wine pressed from the Madhuka 
blossoms, dances before her.® Since the ITighest Deity is a woman, 
every woman is regarded as an incarnation of this Deily. Devi, ‘ the 
Goddess ', is in every female creature. This conception it was which led to 
a cult of women, which, though in some circles it assumed the form of wild 
orgies, could, and no doubt did appear also in a purer and ennobled form. 


The work seems to have been written in Beng.il, beennse in VT, 7, 3, it recommends 
three species of fish for 4he sacrifice, which are found especially in Bengal (s, Eliot, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 278 note 4). Farquhar (An Outline of the Religious lAtera- 
lure of India, pp. 864 f.) regards it as quite a modern wo'^k, not earlier than the eighteenth 
century (?). The Nirvina-Tantra, in which R&dh§ is glorified as the wife of Vispu. Is 
an entirely different work, s. Hsraprasftd, loc. rtf. 

1 Avalon, Principles of Tantra, I, p. 8. 

* MahSnirvSna-Tantra, TV, 20-81,* V. 141. 
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iTbe cult of Dev!, the Goddess, who is the joyous creative principle 
ot nature, includes the * Five Essentials ’ {Pafloatattva) by which man 
enjoys his existence, preserves his life and obtains issue: Intoxicating dHnk 
{madya) which is * the great medicine for humanity, helping it to fovget 
deep sorrows, and is the cause of joy meat (mcrnaa) of the ^asts bred in 
villages, in the air, or forest, which is nourishing, and increases intelligence^ 
energy and strength; fish (mataya) which is * pleasing and of good taste, 
and increases the generative power of man delicacies of parched food 
(mudra) which is ‘easily obtainable, grown in the earth, and is the root of 
the life of the three worlds and fifthly sexual union (maithunay which 
is “ the cause of intense pleasure to all living things, is the origin of all 
creatures, and the root of the world which is without either beginning or 
end."’ However, these ‘five essentials’ may only be used in the circle 
(cakra) of the initiated, and even then only after they have been ‘purified ’ 
by sacred formulas and ceremonies. In these ‘ circles ' of initiated men 
and women, in which each man has his ‘ Sakti ’ on his left hand,’ there are 
no distinctions of caste, but evil and unbelieving persons cannot be admitted 
into the ‘circle’. Neither is there to be any abuse of the ‘five essentials*. 
He who drinks immoderately, is no true devotee of the Devi. In tihe 
lotus feet of the goddess shall take the place of sexual union." If the 
householder is unable to control his senses, sweet things (milk, sugar, 
honey) shall be used instead of intoxicating drink, and the worship of the 
lotus feet of the goddess shall take the place of sexual union.* It is 
true that the ' hero ' (ufra), i.e., he who has secret powers and is suited to 
be a Sadhaka or ‘sorcerer ’ is entitled to unite himself in the ‘circle* to 
a ‘ Sakti ’ who is not his wife. He has only to make her his ‘ wife * by 
a ceremony prescribed especially for this purpose. It is only in the highest 
* heavenly state ’ (divyabhava), i.e., in the case of the saint who has 
completely overcome earthly things, that purely symbolicid acts take the 
place of the * five essentials 


* As aU the ' five eBsentisUi ‘ begin with an-'m', ale also called ‘ the Am 

in'i ^ 

* MaMninS^Tantra*'VIt, 108 fi. (Avalon’s Traosl., p, 166). Detailed deaerip* 
tion of the * five essentials', VI, 1 If. 

’ Even in the Satapatha-BraJmaaa (VUI, 4, 4, 11) wS already read that ' diS 
Woman’s place is on tiie left', of ^ znaik. Hence mOst ptebably ocunee ^ Umm 
timSeUra, ‘ left-hand ritoal ’, for this kind of ’cult in the circle ’ (athropA/d). 

* MdhiniTaina-Tardrat VI, 14 ff.; 186 ff. VHI, 1?1 ff.. 190 ff. 

* The distiaotioo of the three classes of maairiod: jnMv, the adiuBal \ * the 

bratish man’, efre, ‘the hero’ and djepe, 'the heavenly oae% aaeuta vUty bmgau^ 
In all the Tantres. It is not quite clear what paiu means; for a pa4ti is not neo sssa ri ly a 
sfcspid or bad mm. The term to he apidioable to a passon who ie net suited in 

oosaprehead eecqlt sMthers. Cf. A,vakn, Tasgfa e/ the 9f«at liik«i«Noit, tusedaelkllt 
pp. Izv if. 

6 fi- 18 g 8 B 
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The cult of the Devi attaches especial importance to Mantras, t.s., 
prayers and formulas, and Bijas, i.e., syllables of mysterious significance, 
such as ‘aim*, ‘kliip’, 'brim*, etc.; as well as Yantras, i.e., 
diagrams of mysterious significance, drawn on metal, paper or other 
material, Mudras, i.e., especial positions of the fingers and movemgnts of 
the hands, and Nyasas. llie last-named consist of placing the finger¬ 
tips and the palm of the right hand on the various parts of the body, whilst 
reciting certain mantras, in order thus to imbue one's body with the life of 
the Devi.* By using all these means, the worshipper causes the deity to 
show goodwill towards him, he compels the deity into his service, and 
becomes a Sadhaka, a sorcerer: for Sddhana, ‘ sorcery ’ is one of the 
principal aims, though not the final goal of the worship of the Devi. 

This final goal is that of all Indian sects and systems of religion, 
namely Mok?a or salvation, the becoming one with the deity in 
Mahanirvaua, the ‘ great extinction The perfect saint, the Kaula, who 
sees everything in the Brahman and the Br^man in everything, whether 
he fulfils the rites laid down in the Tantras or not, attains this state even 
in this life, and is ‘released though living ’ (Jlvanmulcta).^ However, 
the path of salvation can only be found through the Tantras; for the Veda, 
the Smrti, the Purai^as and the Itihasas, all these were the sacred books 
of bygone periods of the world’s existence, whereas the Tantras were 
revealed by Siva for the welfare of humanity, for our present evil age, 
the Kali period (I, 20 ff). In this way the Tantras describe themselves 
as comparatively modern works. In this age Vedio and other rites and 
prayers are of no avail, but only the mautras and ceremonies taught in the 
Tantras are of value (II, 1 if,). Just as the cult of the Devi leads to the 
grossest material issues by means of sorcery, as well as to the loftiest ideal 
of Nirvana, even so the sensual and spiritual elements are well mixed 
in the cult itself. 

There is a meditation on the Devi, which is characteristic of the above. 
It is taught in the following manner: The devotee first offers Devi spiritual 
adoration by bestowing the lotus of his heart as her throne, the nectar which 
trickles from the petals of this lotus-flower as water wherein to wash her 
feet, his mind as a gift of honour, the restlessness of his senses and his 
thoughts as a dance, selflessness, passionlessnes'i, etc., as flowers, but 
afterwards sacrifices to the Devi an ocean of intoxicating drink, a mnnnf ftm 
of meat and fried fishes, a heap* of parched dainties in milk with sugar 
and butter, the nectar of the ‘ woman flower ’ (stnpu^pa) and the water 


» Eliot. BmduUm and Buddhism, H, p. 278, compam the NySse with the 
ChrietiMi sign of the Cross, and points ont further analogies between the Tantrio and 
the Christian ritual, 

• MahSnin&^-Tantra, X, 209 ff. Kaula or Kaulika is "one who helongs to the 
family (ft«la) of the goddess Kali". Cf. Baraprasada SBstrl, Notiess of Sanskrit MSS., 
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which has been used for washing the iBakti.* Besides the ' five essentials ' 

K&K, thou who dwellest in the inmost soul of all, who art the inmost 

cation of the senses, from which even bells, incense, flowers, candles and 
rosaries are not missing, there is also calm meditation on the deity (dhydna). 
In like manner, beside mantras which are devoid of all meaning and 
insipid, we find such beautiful lines as for instance V, 156: “ 0 JLdy& 
Kali, thou who dwellest in the inmost soul of all, who art the inmost 

light 0 Mother 1 Accept this the prayer of my heart. I bow down before 

thee.” 


Along with the Tantric ritual, the Mahdnirv&m-Tantra 
also teaches a philosophy which is little different from the 
orthodox systems of the Vedanta and Samkhya,* and which is 
at times recognisable even in that chaos of nonsensical incanta¬ 
tions. As regards the ethics, the doctrine of the duties in 
Chapter VUI of the MaMnirvam-Tantra reminds us at every 
turn of Manu’s Law-book, the Bhagavad-0td and the Buddhist 
sermons. Though there are no caste distinctions in the actual 
8akta ritual, all castes and sexes being accounted equal, the 
castes are nevertheless recognised in agreement with Brahmanism, 
except that in addition to the usual four castes a fifth one is 
added, namely that of the Samanyas, which arose through the 
mingling of the four older castes. Whilst Manu has four 
Asramas or stages of life, our Tantra teaches that in the Kali 
epoch there are only two Asramas, the state of the householder 
and that of the ascetic. For the rest, all which is taught here 
about duties to one’s parents, to wife and child, to relatives and 
to one’s fellow men in general, might be found exactly the same 
in any other religious book or even in a secular manual of mora¬ 
lity. We quote only a few verses from this Chapter VIII by 
way of example: 

I, pp. zxvi, xxxiii. For a different interpretation e. Avalon, Tanttik TtstU, Vol. IV, 
introdnetion, where KatUa is derived from Kula in the sense of 'oommnnity* or 'oiBtt- 
bination of sonl, knowledge and nniverse’. I%e Tantras speak dl the Sanle sometimes 
as the loftiest sage and sometimes as a person to whom all is permitted as regards the 
‘five essentials’. The last verse of (%ap. X of the JnSnatantra leaches that only Brahmins 
of the fourth lirama may fulfil 'the left-hand cult', whilst householders may pmfoim 
only ^ 'right-hand oult*. (Earapraslda fiistiT, loo. ott., pp. xxxi, 1S6). 

1 tfehdniredpa-Panira, V, 109-181. 

* On the philosqthy of the Tantras s. 6. Das Onpta in Sir Anttoth Ifoofcerjss 
savor JiOOoo, Vol. m, 1, 1999, pp. 988 ff. 
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A houBeholdet should be devoted to the contemplation of Brahman 
and possessed of the knowledge of Brahman, and should consign whatever 
be does to Brahman. (23) 

He should not tell an untruth, or practise deceit, and should ever be 
engaged in the worship of the Devatas and guests. (24) 

Regarding his father and mother as two visible incarnate deities, 
be should ever and by every means in his power serve them. (25) 

Even if the vital breath were to reach his throat,* the householder 
should not eat without first feeding his mother, father, son, wife, guest and 
brother. (38) 

The householder should never punish his wife, but should cherish her 
like a mother. If she is virtuous and devoted to her husband, he should 
never forsake her even in times of greatest misfortune. (89) 

A father should fondle and nurture his sons until their fourth year, 
and then until their sixteenth they should be taught learning and their 
duties. (45) Up to their twentieth year they should be kept engaged in 
household duties, and thenceforward, considering them as equals, he should 
ever show affection towards them. (46) In the same manner a daughter 
should be cherished and educated with great care, and then given away 
with money and jewels to a wise husband. (47) 

The man who has dedicated tanks, planted trees, built rest-houses 
on the roadside, or bridges, has conquered the three worlds. (63) That 
man who is the happiness of his mother and father, to whom his friends 
are devoted, and whose fame is sung by men, is the conqueror of the 
three worlds. (64) By him whose aim is truth, whose charity is ever 
for the poor, who has mastered lust and anger, are the three worlds 
conquered. (65)*, 

The duties of the separate castes as well as the duties of the king, as 
prescribed here, do not greatly differ from those laid down by Manu. The 
value of family life is put very high. Thus there is a strict injunction 
that no man who has children, wives or other near relatives to support, 
shall devote himself to the ascetic life.* In complete agreement with 
the regulations in the brahmanical texts. Chapter IX describes the 
‘ sacraments ’ (aamaMras) from conception till marriage, and Chapter X 
similarly gives instructions for the burial of the dead and the cult of 
the departed (iraddhaa). A peculiarity of the Saktas as regards marriage 
is that, in addition to the Brokma-marriage, for which the brahmanical 
rules provide, ther^ is also a Batna-marriage, i a , a kind of marriage for a 
certain time, which is only permitted to members of the circle (calcra) of 


1 La., even if he were eboot to die of hunger. 

* Translated by Avalon, pp. 161 f, 16S, 166 f. 

* In the KaupHtya-Arthai&atra, n, 1, 19 (p. 48) a fine is preaerfhed for him who 
becomes an ascetic without first having provided for his wife and efatidren. 
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the initiated.* However, the children of such marriages are not l^iti* 
mate and cannot inherit. This shows to how great an extent brahma* 
nical law is valid for the Saktas too. Thus also tiie section on dvS 
and criminal law in Chapters XI and XII agrees in essentials with Muiu. 

Nevertheless the Eauladharma which is recited in the Tantra, is 
declared in extravagant terms to be the best of all religions, and the adora* 
tion of the Kula saint is praised as supremely meritorious. In words 
similar to those of a famous Buddhist text we read in our Tantra: " As 
the footmarks of all animals disappear, in the footmark of the elephant, so 
do all other Dharmas disappear in the Kula-Dharma.*’* 

One of the principal works of the Kaulas, i.e,, the moat 
advanced of the Saktas, is the Kularnava-Tantra* which 
teaches that there are six forms of life (dcdra),* which are but 
an introduction to the Kulacara, and that release from suffering, 
and the highest salvation can only be attained through the 
Kulacara or Kula-Dharma. 

When the Dev! asks: “ Whereby is release from suffering to be 
attained?” Siva replies: “Only through the knowledge of the Unity; for 
the creatures, surrounded by Maya, are but as sparks emanating from the 
fire of Brahman. There are people who boast of their knowledge of 
Brahman, smear their bodies with ashes, and practise asceticism, but are 
yet only devoted to the pleasures of their senses.” '* Asses and other 
animals, go about naked without shame, whether they dwell in the house 
or m the forest: does this make them Yogins?” (I, 79). In order to 
become a Eaulu a man should avoid all external things and strive only f(» 
true knowledge. Bitual and asceticism are of value only as long as a man 
has not yet recognised the truth. The Eula-Dharma is Yoga (meditation) 
as well as Bhoga (enjoyment), but only for the man who has purified his 
mind and has control over his senses. We can well understand the state¬ 
ment, so often repeated in the Tantras, that it is easier to ride on a drawn 
sword than to be a true Eaula, when in one and the same book we find, 
not only doctrines on flie true knowledge of the Brahman and Yoga, but 
also the minutest details concerning the preparation of twelve kinds of 
intoxicating drinks and everything connected with the ‘ five essentiids *, 

* See abcre p. 091. 

> Mahaninlti^-Tantra, XIV, 180, tranel. ATeloa, p. 856. Of. Mojfltimanaaiga, 98 
(et Um begiaaiiig). 

* la. TbfnSth Vidyiratos in Tantrih TeiHtt Vol. V, 1917. 

* These na Vedaeira, VtUtnaviellra,SahMlra, Dakiii^n, BOmMra, SMhinU* 
tara (Of TcgacMt, Of. Avstan, Toatw of the Gnat XAbenOitm, XntncliiGtkiD, ip. bxriU.ff. 
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which bestow bhuhti (enjoyment) and muhti (salvation) at the same time,^ 
'* The Brahmin," we read, '* should drink at all times, the warrior at the 
beginning of the battle, the Yai4ja when purchasing cows, the dudra when 
performing the funeral sacrifices” (V, 84). On the other hand, when 
these and similar rules have been formulated, we again read that«,true 
drinking is the union of Kundalini 8akti with Cicoandra (* moon of 
thought ’), others being merely imbibers of intoxicants, that the true 
' fiesh-eater * is he who merges his thought in the highest Being, and a 
true ' fish-eater ’ is he who oiurbs his senses and unites them with the 
Atman—‘ others merely kill animals and that true maiihuna is the 
union of the highest 8akti or Eun^alin! with the Atman—‘ others are 
merely slaves to women This comes at the close of Chapter V. In 
Chapter VII, however, the necessity of drink in the cult of 8akti is again 
emphasized. It is true that one should only drink in moderation, but 
this moderation is reckoned very liberally: "As long as the eye, the 
understanding, speech and the body do not become unsteady, a man may 
continue drinking, but drink taken in excess of this is the drinking of a 
brute beast ” (VTI, 97) Though it is true that only the initiated are 
allowed to drink, it is to them that the oft-quoted maxim is addressed: 
"He is to drink, drink and drink again, till he falls to the ground, and 
when he has arisen, he is to drink yet again—^then there will be no rebirth ” 

rvii, 100).» 

Another oft-quoted work of the Kaula School of the Saktaa 
is the 'Head jewel of the Kula’, Kulacudamani,” an example of a 
Nigama in which Devi proclaims the doctrine and Siva listens 
in the character of a pupil. In reality Siva and Devi are one, 
and the latter says at the end of the book: 

"Thou appesrest now as the father, now in the form of the teacher, 
then thou becomest the son, then again a pupil... . Everything whatever 

exists in the world, consists of Siva and Sakti. Thou, 0 Qod of gods, 
art all, and I, too, am all to all eternity. Thou art the teacher when I 

• 

1 Tlioogh the $utA drink ie extolled in the most extravagant foshion (V, 88 f.), 
the others are also recommended (V, 80). The eating of meat at the NttlepfijS is a 
permissible exception to tke mle of non-billing (ehiinsS). 

* The Baying ocoars frequently in the Tantras. According to Avalon these and 
similar verseB db not refer to actual drinking, bnt to the symbolical ' drinking * of 
the Toga. This, however, is diffieolt to believe. 

* Ed. by Girlsha Chandra Vedintatlrtha, with an Introdnction by A. E. Maitrn 
in TotiMk Teiet$, Vol. IV, 1010. The ritnal of the Eanlas is also Weated in the 
NftffSfOd^’Tantfa, which is a part of the VitnaMvora-Tantra (pobl. in XnEB.,yol. 06, 
1908s) and the AdUvaracarttra, an analysis wbioh is given by L. Snali (SIFl., Vol. 7)> 
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im tiia pupil, but then there shall be no distinction. l'beref<nre be thou 
the teacher. 0 Lord, and I shall be thy Pupil, O Highest Lord!** 

The work begins with an enumeration of the Eulasundaris or Det!s, 
and then describes the worship of the Saktis with Yantras as well aa 
meditations on the unity of the Great Mother. Instructions are given 
for the worship not only of one’s own wife but also for that of an outside 
* dakti He who would be admitted to the Cakra rites, must first have 
walked in the path of the love of God (bhakiitndrga) according to Yai^piavimai, 
and he must be good and patient to others. The last three chapters deal 
solely with magic. 

One of the more important texts of the Tantras is the 
Prapaflcasara-Tantra which is ascribed to the philosopher 
Gahkara or the god diva in his incarnation as dahkara. Though 
the name dahkara appears not infrequently in the Tantra litera¬ 
ture, it is by no means certain that the texts attributed to him 
were really his work. Prapafica means ‘the expansion’, ‘the 
expanded universe’, hence Prapaflcasarat ‘the Essence of the 
Universe’. 

The work begins with an account of the Creation.* This is followed 
by treatises on chronology, embryology, anatomy, physiology and psycho¬ 
logy, which are no more ‘ scientific ' than the succeeding chapters on the 
occult doctrines of Kundalani and the secret significance of the Sanskrit 
alphabet and the Bijas. According to the general teaching of the Tantras 
the human organism is a microcosm, a miniature copy of the universe, and 
contains countless canals {n&dt) through which some secret power fiows 
through the body. Connected with these canals there are six great centres 
(cakra) lying one above the other, which also furnished with occult 
powers. The lowest and most important of these centres contains the 
Brahman in the form of a Linga, and coiled round this Lifiga, like a 
serpent, lies the fiakti called Kundalin!.* This Kun^alin! is forced up into 
the highest centre by S%(lhana and Yoga, and then salvation is attained. 


* Ed. by IttrinStba Vidyintns in TatUtik Tests, Vdf! HI, 1B14. The sathor 
SaCksra ie snpposed to be identioftl with the commentator of tbe NfakiihapllnetSpartf^a-- 
Ujutnifad. Cf. Vidhoshehhara Bhattacharys, Ind. Hist, QuartSfig, I, 1^, p. ISO. 

* On the Creation theories of the Tantras e. S. G. Woodtoie, Creation as explained 
in the Tantra (read at the Silver Jabilee of the Chaitaiqra Library, Calcntta, 

s EucdalinI, ‘fixe coiled one*. The theory of the NSdIs and Csikras is also to bS 
found in the Vardha-Upanifad, V, S9 ff. and in the SSif4aga‘Upani§ad (Yoga Upanisadi 
ed. Mahadeva Sastii, pp. 606 f., 618 ff.). 
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Tli 0 Bijad Mantras,^ that is, the letters and syllables and the formulaE^ 
composed from them, in all of which, according to an ancient doctrine 
already foreshadowed in the Brahmanas and Upani^ads,’ a potent influence 
on the human organism and the universe lies concealed, are means to the 
attainment of the highest perfections (aiddhi). ^ 

mie chapters on the ritual for the consecration {dih§d), the worship 
of the mothers and the meditations on the Dev! are of considerable signi¬ 
ficance from the point of view of the history of religion. The very 
prominent part played in the whole of this cult by the erotic element 
is exemplified in IX, 23 ff., where it is described how the wives of the 
gods, demons and demigods, compelled by Mantras, come to the sorcerer 
“ scattering their ornaments in the intoxication of love, letting their 
silken draperies slip down, enveloping their forms in the net of their 
flying tresses, their every limb quivering with intolerable torments of 
love, the drops of sweat falling like pearls over their thighs, bosom and 

armpits.torn by the arrows of the love god, their bodies immersed 

in the ocean of the passion of love, their lips tossed by the tempest of 
their deep-drawn breath” etc. Chapter XVIII teaches the Mantras and 
Dhyauas {meditations) for the worship of the love god and his Saktis, 
and the union of man and woman is presented as a mystical union of the 
ego {ohatiikdTa) vrith knowledge (Buddhi) and as a holy act of sacrifice. 
If the man honours his beloved wife in this manner, then, wounded by 
the arrows of the love god, she will follow him as a shadow even into 
the other world (XVIII, 33). Chapter XXVIII is dedicated to 
ArdhanariiSvara, the god who is half female—the right half of 
his body is in the form of Siva who is represented as a wild-looking 
man, and the left half is his Sakti, represented as a voluptuous woman. 
Chapter XXXIII, with which the work originally seems to have closed, 
devotes its first part to a description of ceremonies to prevent childlessness, 
which is the result of carelessness in the worship of the gods and of 
scorning the wife. The second part deals with the relationship between 
teacher and pupil, which is of paramount importance in the Sakti religion. 

The ritual and the Mantras described in this Tantra are not limited 
to the worship of the various forms of Dev! and Siva, but frequently 
also Vifpu Mid his avataras are referred to. Chapter XXXVI contains 


^ !l%e ttoaosylisbU! measiogless Mwnds such as hrfm, ^tfm, Mm, fhat, etc. 
ass JBHai ‘seeds’, hecsose they am the seed from which the fruit of magie powers (riddhi) 
is produced, aadt because they are the ’seed* of the MaotmB, Of. Avalen, The Timtra of 
*he Grtof LibsmiHon, pp. Ixxziii f. 

* Them ia considerable trqi^i in the oontention of B. L. Mukherji (in Weodioffer 
otd pp. 44% f.) that the eecultism of the Taatns u already feneshadowed 

tha B^Abnaoee. and tot alhunoas to sexual mtemoune play a pmniBeiil part in to 
syiitolisin of to Br&hmapBS as well as in the faaitsas. 
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a rejection on, V4riu Trailokyamohana ('the confounder of the triple 
world*). This description is replete with sensual fire: Vi^u shinds like 
millions of suns and is of supreme beauty. Full of kindness his glance 
rests upon Sri, his consort, who embraces him lovingly. She, too, is 
incomparably beautiful. All the gods and demons and their wives do 
honour to the lofty, divine couple; but the divine women press around 
Visnu full of the fiery longing of love, and exclaim: 'Be our consort, 
our refuge, O highest Lordl'* 

The first part® of the Tantrataja-Tantra bearing the proud 
title ‘ king of Tantras ’ treats of the Sriyantra, the ‘ famous 
diagram which consists of nine triangles and nine circles 
cleverly drawn one within the other and each one of which has a 
special mystical significance. By meditation with the aid of this 
SiTyantra one attains knowledge of the Unity, i.e., the knowledge 
that everything in the world is one with the DevT. The 
Kalwilasa-Tantra,^ which belongs to the ‘ prohibited ’ Tantras, 
i.e., those which are valid not for our age but only for a bygone 
period, is a later text. The attitude adopted towards the 
Pancatattva ritual is very ambiguous indeed. All that we can 
glean clearly from the text is that there were two different schools 
of Saktas, one of which condemmed this ritual, while the other 
considered it as compulsory. A few chapters deal with as 

the lover of Eadha, who is identical with the goddess Kali. The 
J-Mnarnava-Tantra*^ deals with the various kinds of Tantra ritual 
and the meditations on the various forms of DevT, The KurnSrl- 
ptijana, the worship of young maidens, is described as the highest 
sacrifice. The 3araddtilaka-Tantra,'‘ written by Lak^ma^a 
De^ika in the 11th century, begins with a theory of the Creation 
and the origin of human speech, but treats chiefly of Mantras, 
Yantras, and magic. 

• 

1 XXXVI, 85-47, translated by Avalon in the Introduction, pp 61 ff. 

> This one alone (Part I, Chapters I-XVIIl) has been published by M. Lah^mapa 
Shllstrl in TantHk Teats, Vol. vni, 1918. * 

• Ed.* by Plrvatl Chaxapa Tarkatirtha in Tantrik Text$, Vol. VI, 1917. One 
chapter contains a Mantra in a dialect which is a mixture of Assamese and East Bengali, 
another contains Mantras with the words written backwards. 

A Published in XfiSS No. 69, 1919. 

* An analysis of its contents by A. H. Ewing, JAOS., 28, 1902, pp. 65 If. Of. 
Earqubat, An Outline of the Religiout Literature of India, p. 267. 
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In addition to the actual ‘revealed’ Tantras there are 
innumerable manuals on separate branches of Tantric rituar and 
great collections compiled from the various Tantras.* 

The earliest Nepalese manuscripts of Tantras date from 
the seventh to the ninth century,® and it is not very likely that 
this literature originated further back than the fifth or sixth 
century. Even in tlie latest portions of the Mahdhhdrata, with 
their frequent allusions to Ttihasas and Puranas, there is never 
mention of Tantras, and the Amarako^a, among the meanings 
of the word 'tantra' does not give that of a religious book.* 
Neither do the Chinese pilgrims as yet mention the Tantras. 
In the seventh and eighth centuries they began to penetrate into 
Buddhism, and in the second half of the eighth century Buddhist 
Tantras were translated into Chinese' and in the ninth century 


1 Thus there are glossaries and dictionaries to explain the mysterious significance 
of the letters, Bijas and Mantras, as well as the Madras or positions of the fingers to be 
observed with the Yoga. A few of these texts {Mantrabhidhana from the Budray&mala, 
Ekftk^arako^a by Puru^ttamadeva, Bijanighanfu by Bhairava, Mdtfkdnigha^tus by Mahl* 
dhara and by Madhava, Mudrdnighanpu from the Vamakeivara-Tantra) are published by 
A, Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. I, 1913. Cf. also Th. Zachari®, Die indischen Wdrter- 
blioher (‘Grundriss* I, 3 B, 1897) par. 27, and Leumann, OC., VI, Leyden, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 589 If. The six centres (cakra) and the Ku^dalinT ate treated in the Sa^akranirfipana 
from the Sr^tattvacintamani by Purnananda Svanil and the Pfidukipaficaka, both pub¬ 
lished by Tarinitha VidySratna in Tantrik Texts, Vol. 11, 1913 and translated into 
English by A. Avalon, The Serpent Power, 2nd ed., Madras 1924. 

’ Thus the Tantrasamuccaya, very popular in Malabar, written by Nfii^yai^a of 
the Jayanta-mangala family of N. Travaneore about 1426 A.D., published by T. Gapa- 
pati S&strl in TBS Nos. 67 and 71. 

* A Kubjikamata-Tantra is said to date from the 7th century, and a NiSvisatattva- 
SarpkitA from the 8th century. A Parameivaramata-Tantra was written in 658 A.D. Cf. 
Haraprasad, Report I, p. 4. 

* Amarakoaa, III, 182 gives for tantra the meaning siddh&nta, which is really *a 
system of doctrines’ in general, and not a particular class of texts. Cf. Wilson, Works, 

I, 250. The other EoSns, too, give all kinds of meanings for tantra, but not that of the 
sacred book of a sect. When mantra and tantra are mentioned side by side (Ahirbudhnya- 
Saifihiti XX, 5; Paitcatantra, text, simp!., ed. F. Kielhorn, I, v. 70; DaiakumSraearita, 

II, NSP edition, p, 81; mudrStantramantra-dhyanddibhih), tantra means ‘magic rite', 
and mantra ‘incantation’. The passage in the DaSakum&racarita, probably presupposes 
a knowledge of Tantras. Xandin, however, did not live earlier than the 7th century A.D. 
The Bhdgavata-Purdna (IV, 24, 62; XI, 8, 47 f., 5, 28; 81) is the first work to mention 
the Tantras as a class of work apart from the Veda. 

* According to L. Wieger, Histoire des eroyanees religteuses et des opinions phUo. 
sopkiques en Chine, Paris, 1917 (quoted by Woodtoffe, SkakH and Skdkta, pp. 119 ft.^, as 
early as in the 7th century. It is not likely that the rugamas mentioned sid|^ by side 
with the nirghay^u in Lahtavistara, XII (ed. Letmann, p. 156) are identical with the 
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into Tibetan also. The fact that the worship of Durga, which 
plays so great a part in the Tantras, harks back to the later 
^'edic period,‘ does not prove that Tantrism and the Tantras are 
of an eqtially venerable age. There is no doubt that this goddess 
and her cult do unite traits of very different deities, Aryan as 
well as non-Aryan. It is probable, too, that the system of the 
Tantras adopted many characteristics from non-Aryan and non- 
brahmanical cults.* On the other hand, some essential traits 
of the Tantras can be found as far back as in the Atharvaveda, 
as well as in the Brahmanas and Upanisads. Saktism was pre¬ 
valent from the twelfth to the sixteenth century in Bengal 
especially among the aristocracy, and even at the present day its 
adherents are to be found not in the lower castes, but among 
the educated.* On the whole the Tantras and the curious ex¬ 
crescences and degenerations of religion described in them, are 
not drawn from popular belief or from popular traditions either 
of the aboriginal inhabitants or of the Aryan immigrants, but 
they are the pseudo-scientific productions of theologians, in which 
the practice and theory of Yoga and doctrines of the monist 
(advaita) philosophy are seen mingled with the most extravagant 
symbolism and occultism. 

Neither the Puranas nor the Tantras make enjoyable read¬ 
ing, and this is much more applicable to the latter. They are 
the work of inferior writers, and are often written in barbarous 
and ungrammatical Sanskrit. On the other hand, neither the 
literary historian nor the student of religion can afford to pass 
them by in silence; for during centuries and even at the present 
time these writings are the spiritual food of millions of Indians. 
‘The PurSnas’, says a learned Hindu,* ‘form an important 

Tantras known as 'nigama', as is the view of Avalon {Principles of Tantia, 1, p. xli). As 
in Mann, IV, 14; IX, 14, texts of Veda-exegesis are no doubt meant. 

1 Jacobi in EBE.. V, 117 ff. 

* In the JayadrathayUmala it is said that Parameivarl to be worshipped in the 
honse of a pettier or oil-presser (who belong to the lowest castes). Cf. Haraprasftd, Report, 

I, p. 16; Cataiogue of the Durbar Library, Nepal, p. Ixi. 

* The present-dajr SSktas are probably for the most part such as will have none 
of the Pafksatattva ritual. At any rate I was assured in Kashmir that the Sftktas Uiexe 
all abhor ritra of this natnie. 

* N. MnkhopidhyBya in the Introduction to his edition of the KUrma-PuIrSya 
cm ihd.'}, p. XV. 
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portion of the religious literature of the Hindus, and, together 
with the Dharma^stras and Tantras, govern their conduct and 
regulate their religious obsemnces at the present day. The 
Vedas are studied by the antiquarian, the TJpani^ads by the 
philosopher; but every orthodox Hindu must have some knowledge 
of the Purapas, directly or vicariously, to shape his conduct and 
to perform the duties essential to his worldly and spiritual 
welfare.’ Whatever also may be our opinion of the literary, 
religious and moral value of the Tantras, the historian of Indian 
religion and culture cannot afford to neglect them, and from the 
point of view of comparative religion, too, they contain valuable 
material. 
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Agaatye-SaiphitS, 501 
Acos of the World, s. Yogas 
Aghnyi, 66 

Agneya-PurSna, s. Agni-PurSna 
Agni. 66. 69. 76fr. 82, 84f. 88. 108, 120, 
123. 125. 197, 146, 161, 15.5ff, 159. 169n. 
]78f, 190, in2f, 196 , 299 , 346, 431n, 493, 
473, 491, 496, 601n 
Agnirayana, 161, 168 
Agnihotra (fire-sacriOce), 68, 160, 155, 166, 
182, ]91ff, 198f, 237 , 289, 810 
Agni-P«rai?a, 466f, 496f, 601n, 606, 5l6n 
Agnirabasya, 168 
Abasneras. 326, 354 
Abimeft, 366 , 874. 404 , 476, 526 q 
A birbudbnya, 616f • 

Abirbudbnya-SaipbitS, 616, 630n 
Abnra, 67, 171 

Aitareya-Arapyaka, 141 d, 204, 287 , 247, 
264n 

Aitareya-Br&htnana, 47, 162n, 166, 168n 
184, 188,.]9to, 197n, 199n, 204, 263, 
332d 

AitareTa-Upanifad, 204, 206, 206n, 210n 
Aitibftsika, 275 

Aiyar, B. Y. Kameswara, 257n, 280n, 269n 

AjadfDf^, 117 

Aj&ta4atru, 220, 460 

AiSatsatta, 416 

AjTgarta, a |^, 186 


Akbyftna, 88f, 181, 184, 187, 187n, 188n. 
190, 273f, 275. 351n. 412, 414, 446, 466, 
168. 494n; A. hymns, 88-95; «. BiaUada 
Akhy&naidas, 197n 
Alarpkaras, 405, 418 
Albeis, A. Cbristina, 351n 
AlbSrrinT, 25. 376, 406n, 461, 466n, 608 
Alexander the Great, 24, 64, 266, 408 
Ml gods. ]91 : s. Vi^ye deySs 
Amarakofa, 11, 468n, 530 
Amazons, 612 
AmhikS-kbon^a, 600n 
Alphas, 120 

Amitabha, a Bnddba. 387 
Amrtabindu-T7panisad, 210n 
AmrianSda-Upanisad, 209n 
Amulets, 119, 121. 125. 517 
Anandatlrtha, s. Madhva 
AnasQya, 495 
Anatomy, 527 

Ancestor-worship 130, 1.89. 606. n. SrSddhas 
Ancestral Sacrifices, s. Sr&ddbas 
Anrient Hi"h Indian, 35f, 40 
Andhakas, 390 
Andhakavadha, 395n 
Andbrabhrt.ya8, 484 
Andhras, 469, 604 
Adgada, 429f, 432 

Afigins, 50, 106, 156,-=Atbarvayeda, llOn, 
124 

Anila-Purana, 466n 
Animal Sacrifice, 82, 160, 237 
Aniruddha, 394 , 397 
Anquctil dn Pen on, 17, 163n, 210n 
AniigTta, 874, 385 
Annkrama^Ts, 60, 188. 249f. 263 
Anndasana-Parvan, 373, 410n 
Amistnbb, 53, 168, 405 
Anuv&ky&s, 141 

AnuvanilaAlokas (genealogical verses), 330, 
391n. 466. 465 
Annv&khyana, 195 
Apabbraipda, 42 

Apaddbarm&nn46sanaparvan, 372n 
Apas, 66 

Apastamba, 166n, 243, 261 
ApastnmbBparibhisSsdtras, 242n 
Apastamba-Saqibita, 148 
ApaatambTya-DbarmasQtra, 147, 202n, 285 
242, 465. 497 

Apastamblya-Grbyasdtra, 241, 274n 
Apaatambiya-KalpasQtra, 242 
Apaetamblva-SraatasAtra, 187ii, 242n 
Aphastamblya-Snlyastitra, 242n 
Aphorisms (maxims, gnomic poetry), 2, 
281, 832, 884, 857, 878, 887f, 408, 426, 
487, 448 
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XprTsiikl&s, 62, 129 

Apsaras, 67 , 90f, U7f, 182. 384, 343, 34ft, 
421, 469, 473; $. Urba4Megend 

Araph, 78, 166n 
ArapyagSna, 146 
AraQyk&D4a, 427 

Arapyakas, 36, 46, 48, 146, 197-216, 227, 
284, 237, 262, 265, 263, 285 

Arbman, E., 66n 
Arcbiterture. 509 
Aicika, 143ff 
ArdhamagadbT, 41 
Ardbanarlsvara, 472, 628 
Arbatos, ^3n 
Arithmetic, 8, ]1 

Ari'iina, 289-329, 3'53, .374n. 375ff, 384 , 400, 
402, 414, 441, 443, 445, 512; Name of 
Indra, 413 

AryonamWra, 41]n 
Arnold, Edwin, 337n, 375n 
Arnold, E. V., 64n 
Arrowsmith, E., 62n 
Ars^, 41 

Araeya-Brabmana, 260n 
Ar^eyakalpa. 244 , 248n 
ArtabhSga, 225 
Artha, 285, 372n 
ArthavSda, 176, 181 

Arupe, a priest, 201n; s. UddSloka Anini 
Arupi-Upanisad, 204d 
Aryaman, 94 
Aryans, 65, .59, 73, 203 
ArvSstava, 392n 
A9ft4ba Bftvayasa, 176 
Asat, the Non-existent, 109, 131, 196 , 219 
Ascetic ascetics, 46, 185n, 202, 203, 345, 
357n, ,367, .371; ascetic morality, 834n, 
361, 863. 366, 377, 404; ascetic poetry, 
281f, .33.3, 356, 859, .361, 37], 403, 416, 
465 

Asceticism, 175, 185, 334n. 366, 372 
Asiatic Society, 10 
Afcka, 24, 27 , 270, 416n. 448 
Airamas, stages of life, the four, 203, 240, 
367n, .372, 45'), 469, 472n, 474 , 483, 490, 
601, 510, .517, 623 

A^rama-TTpani^ad, 203n 
Airamavisikparvan, 328n 
Astfkaparvan, 274, .341n. 342n 
Astrology, 3 , 496, 606, 608 
AstronPmv, 8, 11, 49. 197, 234, 269. 270. 
496, 505, 608; and age of Veda, 256-261 

Aenra, Asnras, 67, 171, 181, 196, 383, 395f, 
472 ^ 

Advagho^a, 2t0n, 408n, 431n, 450f 
A^Talftvana, 237, 248, 416 
AiTaliyana-GrhyasOtra, 140n, 218n, 243, 
274n, 275n, 413 

A^valiynna-SrautasOtra, 243 
Aivamedha, $. Horse-sacrifice 
Aiyamedbikanarran, 827n, 612f 
Advapaii Xaikeya, 201 
Airatthlman, eon of Dropa, 290, 820-326 


Aivins, 66f, 82, 94, 187, 151, 168, 166f, 
267n, 280, 848! 

Atharran, magic formula, 46, 105, 13fi; 

fire priest, 104f 
Atl’arvSAgirasalk, 105 
Atharvsp'&yaicittftni, 2tfin 
Athaiva^iras-Upanisaid, 210 ^ 

Atharvaveda, A. SarjihitS, 86, 46, 48, 97, 
103, 104-138. 139, 141n, 142, 1591, 170f, 
173, 211, 213, 234 , 241, 244f, 248 , 250n, 
267n, 275f, 279, 413, 455, 531; language 
and metre, 86, 107; prose in the A, 
106f; translation, 104n; date, 107f, 170, 
253; cultural conditions, 107f; religion 
and mythology, 106f; sacredness, lOOf; 
name, 104f: spells for healing of 
diseases, 113-120; prayers for health 
nnd long life, 118; benedictions, ll9f, 
139; expiatory spells for cleansing from 
guilt and sin, 120f; spells for resto’a- 
tion of harmony, 121; magic songs 
referring to marriage and love, 121-121, 
1.39; curves and exorcisms. 124-127; 
magjc songs for thp King. 128f; exor¬ 
cisms in the interest of ti>e Bnhmans, 
129; songs and ehanns compared for 
snenfifial purposes, 129f; theosophieal 
and cosmogonic hymn®. 130-1.38, 198; 
Bifthmanas of the A, 165; TTpanisads 
of the A, 207-213; A, and Kau4ika- 
sutra, 244 

Atharvaveda-Pan^istae, 245 
Atharvaveda-PrStisakhya-Sutra, 248 
Atharvavedlvapaficapatahka. 260n 
Atharv«veda-IIpaDi§ada, s. Atharvaveda 
Atharvans, lOlf 

Atman, 200, 201, 215, 217, .370, 470, 483, 
607, 626; and Brahman, 215 ft; etymo 
logy, 217 

Atri, a rsi, 50, 391 

Aufrecht, Theodor, 18, 20, lOln, 122n, 
13,5n, 143, 166n. 349n, 454n. 466n, 471n, 
478n, 4R8n. 495n, 497n, 602n, 604n, 
510n, 512n, 619n 
Avalokite^vara, 495n 

Avalon, Arthur, 618 and notes to, 516, 619- 
696, 628-531; Woodrofe 
Avantivarman, 374 
Avatiias, s. Vi^nu, 8iva 
Avesta, SGd, 66, 68, 104, 269f 
AvimuktamftbBtmya, 506 
Ayasthuna, 199 
Ayodhyfi-Kinda, 423 
Ayurveda, 276d 
Ayusyilpi S&kt&ni, 118 


BSdarftyana, 231 
BahTpea-BrShmapa, 166n 
Baines, A, 276n 
Baka, a f^ant. 392f, 304 
Baladeva or BalarAms or Bftnii with the 
ploughshare, 296, 298, 828, 828, 892f, 
894-806 

Baladevihnika, 886a 
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l&aladeTaiD&hBtmyakatliaDa, 895n 
Bslak&ada, 421 
BSlfiki, s. G-ir^a B&lSki 
Balarama, s. Baladeva 
Bali and Prahlada, 379 
Ballads, ballad poetiy, 89f, 99 q, 274 , 3Sln, 
444, 446, 458, b ikhy&na 
BS^a, 34, 273, 385, 897, 407, 461, 486, 
496a 

Banavuddha, 397n 
Bandhu-BriihmaQa, 164n 
Banerjea, K. M., 490n, 518n 
Bard poetry, 279, 331, 333 , 341, 349, 467, 
4G3. 465 

Barlaam and Joasapb, 359 
Barnett, L.D., 376n, 376n, 380n 
Barret, Le Boy Carr, 106n 
Barth, Auguste, 80n, 51n, 69n, 60n, 89n, 
207n, 258n, 278n, 329n, 379n, 397n, 
449 d, 451n, 454n, 470n, 481n, 518n 
Farua, Benimadhab, 208n, 214n, 215n, 225n 
Battle-chants, 128 
Battle-charm, 95 
BaudhSyana, 242f, 261 
Baudh^ana-Dbariuasutra, 204a, 210n 
Bandbayana-Grhyasutra, 242n 
Baudbiyana-Kalpasutra, 237n, 242 
Baudhayana-Pitrmedbasutra, 245n 
Baudh&yana-drautasutra, 9ln, 187n, 242n, 
260n, 280n 

Baudbayana-SuliaButra, 242n 
Baumgartner, 419a 
Baynes, H, 207n, 208n 
Beal, S., 460n 
Belloni-Fiiippi, 608n 
Belvalker, S. K., 261a 
Bendall, G., 600a 
Bencdictipns, 95, 119f, 127, 139 
Benfey, Theodor, 2, 358 and notes to, 143, 
315, 323, 357, 359/f, 391, 613a 

Bengali, 43f 

Bergaigne, Abel, 61n, 67n 
Besant, Annie, 376n, 385 
Betham, G. K., 501a 
Bhadkamkar, H. M., 210n 
Bhaga, 82, 94 

BhagavadgPa, 9, 13ff, 319n, 374-387, 391, 
401, 404, 476, 488, 496, 619n, 523 
Bhagavat-Vi^Qu, 374n, 486 
Bli&gavat, Bijaram Bftmkrishna, 135n, 
416n • 

Bh&gavatam&hatmya, 476n 
Bh&garata-Pur&;ia, 331a, 334n, 347n, S99n, 
454n, 458n, 469n, 46dn, 465, 467, 474, 
476n, 477, 478n, 479n, 48Qn, 481n, 
485n, 486-488, 489n, 601a. 602n. 514, 
5S0n 

Bli&gavata religion, 401 
Bbagavatas, 265n, 374, 384ff, 404, 486, 
61da 

Bhaga wan, Swam! Achintya, 210n 
Bhaftwaddatta, 260a 
Bhauaiyani, 118 
Bhairava, 530n 
Bhairavas, 608a 


Bhakti. 878, 861, d88f. 386, 461, 490, 618 
Bbaktim&rga, 627 
Bhakt-M&la, 613n 

Bhandarkar, D. B., 384n, 460n, 405a, 497n 
Bhandarkar, B. G., 35a, 89n, 60n, 200&, 

210n, 214n, 258n, 267n, S76n. d82n, 

384n, 385a. 386n. 402n, 406a. 408n, 

410n. 44Sa, 450n, 454n, 485n, 487n. 

503n, 608n, Slln, 616n, 618n, Sion 
BliSnumatl, 396 
Bh&nnmatiharapa, 895a 
Bharadvftja, a r^i, 50 
Bhiradv&ja, 242f., 249 
BhSradv&ja-Oikfa, 249 
Bharata, the King, 278, 330, 381n, 898, 
413, 473; Bh.—legend, 481f 
Bharata, brother of Bama, 422-427, 433, 
446 

Bharata, 278n, 285, 330, 398, 413, 415f, 451 
Fharatas, Bharatao, 278f, 288, ^ 
Bharatavarfa, 480 
B‘)artrhari, 8, 16, 426n 
Bha'^a, .102n, 318n 
Bhats, Bhatas, 276n, 463n 
Bhattaeharyya, Basiklal, 438n 
Bhattacharyya, Vidhu4ekhara, 527n 
Bhava, 120 
Bhavabhuti, 419 
Bhavisyaparvan, 397 , 407n 
Bhavisya/t Puraoa, 455, 459n, 462n, 466f, 
497, 601n 

Bhavi^vottara-Purana, 497 
Bhima; 2‘<9 329, 338, 373, 414, 445 
BhT«!ma, 288f, 296, 299, 301f, 312-816, 326, 
347, 357, 371f, 402 
BhTfmaka, 394 
FliT^maparvan, 315n 
Bhoja, King of Dhar, 34 
Bho'aka, 497 

Bhrgu, a r^i, 343, 846, 476 
Bhrgas, 106n 
Bhrguvistara, 105a 
Bhrgadgirasah, 105n 
Bii'anighiaiittu, 530n 
Bijas, 627f, 630n, 594 
Bimbisira, 416, 460 
Biography, 2 
Blaquiere, W.C., 610n 
Blau, A., 454n, 458n, 481n 
Bloch, Th., 242a 

Bloomfield, Maurice, 96, 126, 127, 263, and 
notes to 61, 62, 89,^ 104, 105. 114-116. 
118, 122-124, 130, 132, 136, 146, 166, 
244f, 276, 367, 465n 
Bodas, M. B., 2i2n 
Bbghazkdi, 265, 263 
Bdhtlingk, 19. 210n, 365n, S85d 
Bolling, G. M., 246n 
Books, Written, 29f 

Bopp, Franz, 14f, 287n, 836, 8^a, 351a 
Bose, Shib Chunder, SSln, 496a 
Boxberger, 287n, 360a, 376n 
Bradke, P. V., 243n 
Frahmac&ria, 134, 2(^ 288 
Brahmadatta, ^la, Sm 
Brahmagltft, 601 
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BraLmagupta, 

BrahmajSlaButta, 414n 
Brahmakaivarta-Piirina, 498 
Brahma-Kha^da, 475i), 496 
BrShma-marriage, 524 
Brahman, philosophical term, 131, 134ff, 
153, 160, 162, 194, 196, 203 , 210, 212f. 
216ff, 220, 222, 224, 227f, 230f, 234, 
819n, 334, 366, 381, 383, 463, 471, 498, 
620, 622, 524, 627 

etymology of, 2151; Sacrifice to the 
Brahman, 238 

Brahman, the god, 27, 31, 48, 152, 169f, 
226, 299, 311, 316 , 347ff, 397 , 398n. 
418,-422, 433, 435, 467f, 471f, 476f, 481, 
484, 491f, 493, 498, 601n, 602, 607 , 609, 
516n, 617, 620 

Brahman, the high priest, 140f, 161 
Br&hmajaa/one who knows Brahman, 200n; 
8 Brahmans 

BrlihmanaB, 36 , 40, 46 , 48, 64, 60n, 88, 
106, no, 146, 149, 151, 160. Ifiln, 163 
196, 197f, 203f, 216, 226 , 232, 263f( 270, 
278, 458, 628, 531; meaning of the 
word, 164 , 235n; period of development 
of B. Literature, 170f, 175, 265, 268, 
264, 267n; religions and social condi¬ 
tions, 171-176; science of sacrifice, 140f, 
165, 170, 18f, 1965, 227; their contents, 
1765; narratives, myths and legends, 
90f, 1815, 197 , 273, 278, 343f, 346 , 405, 
413f, 454, 492n, 607n; creation legends, 
1915; B. and Aranyakas, 203f, 206, 227, 
234; B. and sntras, 2355, 243n, 246, 
267; ITpanisads in B., 206 , 264n 
Brahmanaspati, 87 

Brahin5i}da-Parapa, 459n, 466f, 465n, 501n, 
607f 

Brahmanical myths and legends, 281, 340- 
366 , 360f, 390, 403, 416, 421, 436, 443, 
457 

Brahmanism, 47 , 25tf, 265, 454, 523; brah- 
manical morality, 366 
Brahmans/Brahmins, priestly caste/27 , 37, 
77, 955, 108, 128f, 133, 140, 173f, 184n, 
186, 190f, 198f, 2015, 215, KO. 226 , 228, 
240, 273, 2795, 285, 2935, 297, 310, 
341, .345 , 364f, 360, 366 , 373, 880, 406, 
410, 421, 436, 437, 464, 474, 476, 489f, 
491, 496, 602, 611, 626 
Brahma-PurSpa/Brahma-Piirana/, 899n, 
462n, 4655, 468,-470, 501n 
Brahma-Sphuta-Siddh&nta, 506 
Brahmavaivarta-Pur&na, 349n, 458n, 466f, 
467n, 47Sn, 498-499, 601n 
BrarmSvarta, 171 
Brahmadeva, 141n 
Brahmodys, 160, 199, 309 
Br&hrao SamSj, 17f, 386 
Brandes, G., 5 

Brbad&rapyaka-ITpsni^d, 54n, 161n, 169, 

' ig9,'201n, 206f. 208n, 210n, 214n, 220ti, 
223n, 224n, 224-227, 231n, 319n 
Bphadadva, 836 
B^hadbrahma-SaiphitS, 618 
Birfaaddevatfi, 91n, 260, 262n 


Brhaddharma-Pnripa, 466n, 476n, 48dn, 
609f 

Brhadvi^pu-Purins, 478n 
Brhannat&, 811f' 

Bphannaradlya-Pnr&na, 489, 490 
Brhaspati god, 87, 167, 366n, 373, 472 
Brhaspati author of a law-book, 4ji6n; 
Nlti of B,, 372 

Brhat, a melody, 133, 146, 168 

Brhatl, 42 

Brockhaiis, 406n 

Bruce, Charles, 3d7n 

Brune, J., 143n 

Brunnhofer, H, 64n, 268 

Biicher, K, 97n 

Buddha, 6, 40f, 46, 176, 206, 271, 276, 281, 
386n, 416, 427n, 447f, 460, 488. 6l0f; 
B. legend, 431n; B-Ballads and epic, 
446 

Buddhaccrita, 431n, 450 
Buddhism, 24 , 235, 44f, 175, 202, 226, 231, 
2.55, 264f, 361n, 408, 417 , 446, 4485, 
453, 490n, 516n, 519, 530 
Buddhist Lileraturc, 16, 19, 21, 23, 25 , 29, 
31, 33 , 41, 44 . 89. 110, 175, 192n, 230, 
265, .810n. 3.59. .361n, 426n, 446, 448f, 
453 , 456 , 460, .513, 52.3f; and the epics, 
310n, 364, 414-415, 449; canon, 28, 
415, 448; B. Sanskrit literature, 41; B. 
Mahajana texts, 80, 461, 496n; B. 
Stories, 296n, 368, 860, 36]n, s. 

Jataka; B Tantras, 530; B. dialogues, 
356; S. Tipitaka 

Buddhists, 24, 40, 48, 100, 202 , 230n, 276, 
.S.34n, ,356, 360, 367. 371, 404 , 406 , 415, 
417, 460f, 483, 489; missionaries in 
China, 25 

Biihlcr, Georg, 21, 27, 29n, 34, ,39, 212n, 
2680 , 261f, 266, 337n, 406n, 407n, 466n, 
462n, 497n, .508n, 511n 
Burial, 71 n, 83f, 246; ». Funeral rites 
Biirk, Albert, 242n 

Burnell, A. C., 146n, 167n, 209d, 245n, 250n 
Burnonf, Eugene, ISf, 454n, 458n, 459n, 
463n, 466n, 487, 495n 


Gakra, 621, 524 , 527 , 630n; cakrapuja, 
621n 

Caland, 8n, lln, 16n, 84n, 89n, 91n, 143n, 
146n, 146n, 148n, 166n, 167n, 237n, 

2.39n, 249n, 24Bn, 244n, 246n, 246n, 

248a, 252n, 260a, 280n, 337n, 469n, 

495n, 608n 
Caleb. C. C., 376n 
Cambria, 407 
Campu, 89 
CandS, 518 
Cban^akau^ika, 402n 
Can4f, 495n 
Candlm&h&tmya, 496n 
CandT-Gan4ika-PurSpa, 610 
Can4t4ataka, 496n ^ 

Candradeva, 611 

Gsndragupta (Msuiya), 24f, 416, 460 
Candraguptft I (Gupta dynasty), 460 
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6andrahS8opft1{hy&na, 612f 
CariyKpitaka, S60 d 
C arpenter, J. E., 876n 
Cartellieri, W., 278n, 407n 
Caiy&, 515 

Castes, 67, 108, 173, 190, 210n, 2a5 , 240, 
365 , 872, 469, 469, 472n, 474. 483, 490, 
497, 601, 617, 523f 
Cattle, a. Ciow, 

Caturftdfayayikft, 248n 

Cfiturm&sja (sacrifice of the sea'-ons), 160, 
166, 180, 237, 239 
Chanda, R., 444n 
Chandas, 147n, 234n 
Chandoga, 147n 

ClTandogya Upanisad, 47, 141n, lfi2D. 200n, 
201n, 203n, 206f, 210n, 212a, 213, 21Cn, 
218d, 292n, 224n, 227n, 276n, 319n, 401, 
488n, 607n 
Charms, » magic 

Charpentier, Jarl., 89n, 92n, 97n, 99n. 185n 
184n, 274n. 342n, 367n, 447n 
ChattopadhySva, K., 267n 
Ghavannes, Ed.. 451n, 513n 
Ch4zy, A. L., 13f, 330n, 469n 
Chinese pilgrims, 25, 630 
Chiromancy, 605 

Christian Eucharist, 887; mystKa, 233, 
879; influence, 233, 379n 
Chrono'o^y, 504, 627; of Indian literature, 
22-26, 263ff 
Cirakaiin, 863 
Circle, s. Cakra 
GitiSngeda, 283, 288 
Citrftfignda and Arjuna, 297 
Clemen, 0., 268n 

Colebrooke, Henrv Thomas, lOf, 14, 16, 34, 
87n, 210n, 487 

Commentaries, 4 , 32, 236, 437n 
Comparative philology, 14f 
Cosmogony, 130-138, 209, 372, 1l59, 471 
Cosmography, 606 
Cosmology. 280, 471, 496, 608 
Cosquin, E., 613n 
Cow, 66, 184, 168, 160, 193, 356 
Cowell, E. B., 205n, 207n, 431n 
Creation (legends), 86f, 181, 190 196, 213, 
882, 390, 397, 466, 468, 464, 468, 470f, 
472, 479, 486, 489, 491, 497ff, 602, 603ff, 
608, 616f, 627, 629 
Crooke, W., 420n, 469n, 61Sn 
Gfllikfi-Upani^ad, 105n, 209n, Slln 
Cunha, J. G. da, 501n 
Curses, 109, 111, 122, 124-128, 159 
Cyavana, S48f, 363 


Dahlmann, .Toseph, 275n, 277n, S87n, 

403f, 418n 

Dak^a, 890, 468, 483, 506 
Dakpiid, priestly fee, 100, 129, 140, 158, 
168, 164, 174 
Dak^LpScSra, 625a 
Dama, 491n 

Damayantl, s. Nala and D. 

DKmo^ara IZ, King of Kashmir, 420 
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D&nadharma,, 873, 407 
Danastatis, 99-103, 1^, 276 
Dancing, 3, 393, 609 
Dan4in, 630n 
Dara Sbakoh, 16 
Darmestetcr, J,, 829n 
Dardapflrpam&sa (new and full moon 
sacrifice), 160, lOff, 176, 237 , 289 
Das, Abinas Chandra, 269n 
Das, Bhgavan 376n 
Da4akum5racarita, 530n 
Da4aratha, Dasaiatha, 422ff, 428, 486, 446f 
Dassratha-Jataka, 426a, 446, 447n 
Disas, 65, 67 

DSs Gupta, S., 202a, 216n, 217n, 877n, 
623n 

Dassaia feast, 419 
Dasyu, 65, 67 
Datta, Bhagavat, 262n 
Davids, ». Rhys Davids 
Davies, John, 376n 

Death, 86. 152, 192n, 847ff. 361£, 88M, 
426f, 485 , 496, 506; s. Burial, Funeral 
riles 

Deus-^en. Paul, 131, 135f, 205, 214, 216f, 
226 , 232; and notes to 39, 86f, 96, lOlff, 
153, 190, 202-204, 207-213, 216 , 287, 
347 , 363, a'56f, ,372. 374f, 386f. 452, 462, 
491 

DevakT, 392, 401 
Devas, 67, 171 

DevT, 487n, 603, 506, 609, 618, 620ff, 626ff 
DcvIbhagavata-PurSna, 466n, 487 
Devlmabatmya, 496 
Dhammapada, 367n 
Dhanafiiayn-Arjuna, 414f 
Dbaniantau, 342 

Dbaima, right and morals, 240, 285f, 809« 
.357 . 371, .372n, 456n, 509, 626; god of 
justice and death, 289, 310, 329 , 348, 
349, min, 466n. 494 

Dhsrmasastras, 20,3n, 373, 462n, 510n, 632 

Dhsrmasiitrss, 48, 210, 240, 242f, 249 

Dharmavyadha, 365, 509 

Dhartar, 82 

Dhatar, 82, 1.37 

Dhatara^tha, 414 

Dhrs^dyumna, 294f, 316, .321, 324 
Dhr(aras(ra, 276 , 283, 28911, 296f, 8001, 
8031,' 307f, 318f, .319. 321, 323, 326, 328, 
357f, 400, 413. 414 
Dbruva, 269. 390, 479, 488 
Dbyana, 623, 628 
Dhyanayoga, 477 

Dialogue-hymns, 88-96 , 273; d. between 
fa^er and son, 386. 492; dialogues, 214, 
366. 364f, 370, 873, 466; a. ItihSsa- 

Dice, game of, 98, 161, 300, 803f, 836, 894 

Didactic poems, 403 

Digambara Jains, 461, 472, 483 

Dlk^a, 616, 617, 628 

Dikshit, Sankar B,, 260n 

Dinira, 408n 

Dio Chrysostomos, 40So 

Diseases, 118-120 
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Divination, 3 

DrfthySyana-drautaeutra, 244 
Drama, 2 , 3, 34, 37, 89, 42f, 89f, 274n, 
d96n, 419, 446 , 450n, 473 
Draupadr, 293, 296-303, 306 , 307f, 311f, 
314, 322, 324f, 829, 338, 349n, 360, 
873, 414f, 441, 446, 491f; s. Kr^na 
Dravidian languages, 44 
Drona, 290, 296 , 301, 306 , 813f, 319ff, 826, 
329, 492n 
Dro^aparvan, 319n 

Drupada, 29311, 312, 315, 320f, 324 , 326 
Duhsanta (Dupyanta), 278, 413 
Duperron, e. Anquetil du Perron 
Durga, 392n, 39Cn, 410, 472, 476 , 490 , 498f, 
601n, 605 , 607n, 618, 620, 631 
Durgatnahatmya, 495n 
DurgSpO^S, 496 
Durgistava, 869n 
Dur^astotra, 411n 

DurjanamukhachapetikS, omahftcapetikft, 

opadmap6duka, 487n 
Durvasas, 481n 

Duryodhana, 289f, 294 , 296, 299-304 , 307£, 
311-316, 318, 321-824, 329 , 357, 400, 
413, 446 

Du44asana iDnh6asana), 290, SOlff, 317, 
319, 321, 413 
Duayanta-Duh^anta, 330f 
Dutaghatotkaca, 318n 
Dutakavya, 302a 

Dutt, Manmatha Nath, 266n, 421n, 477n, 
487n, 496n, 606n, 619n 
Dutt, Bomesh 287n, 294a, 421n 
Dvadaiasahasrl-Stotra, 496 
Dvaip&yana, a. Vy&sa 
DvEraka, 394, 89C 
Dvaravatl, 397 
DvipadS-VirS]*, 63 
Dvivedi, Manilal N., 404 
Dyaus, 66, 193 


Earth, 76. 82, 119, 132f, 137, 162, 166, 
160, 434f, 462, 499; a. Ppthivl 
Eckhart, 233 
Economics, 3 

Edgcrton, Franklin, 104n, 106n, 130n, 245n, 
382, 386n 

Eelsingh, H. F., 167n 

Eggeling, Julius, 168n, 173n, 176n, 177n, 


178n, 

179n, 

180n, 

182n, 

183n, 

189n, 

190n. 

837n, 

461n, 

464n, 

468n. 

470n, 

477n, 

486n, 

486n, 

4890, 

4960, 

600n, 

601n, 

608n, 

610n, 

612n, 

616n, 

617n, 

619n 






Ebni, J., 

, 93n 






EkEksarako^a, 630n 

EkhaErnga, d61n: a. Unicom-legend 

EknEtha, 608 

Eliot, Sir Charles, 402n, 404n, 464n, 487n, 
490n, 614n, 616n, 619a, 620n, 6^2n 
Embryology, 210, 627 
Encyclopawia, 497, 606 
Epic poetry. Epics, 2, 16, 82, 37t, 40, 
42. 88, 90. 197, 264, 262, 273-277 , 280, 


284n, 293, 486, 444, 474, 484, 614; be¬ 
ginnings of, 88, 197, 273ff, 284n; e. in 
BrEhmaijas, 181-190; language of, 38, 
40, 405 , 448; their age, 449a, 450n, 
ornate o., 2f, 460 
Erotics, 8, 213n; a. ElmaEEstra 
Eschatology, 213; a. Heaven, Hell 
Ethics, 180f, 226-227, 280, 809, 851, 366, 
372, 374 , 377 , 464, 616, 623; ethical 
maxims s. Apborisus 
Etymology, 49, 60, 128, 177, 192, 234 
Ewing, A. H., 629n 

Exorcisms, 96, 109, 116, 119, 122, 126-127, 
159, 238, 239, 341; for Bralimans, 139f 
Expiatory ceremonies, s, PrfiyaEcitta 
Expiatory formulae, 120f 
Ezour-vedam, lln 


Fables, 2 , 6 . 89 . 281, 366ft 
Faddegon, B, 382n 
Fa-Hien, 26 

Fairy-tales, 2, 281, 358, 357n, 368 
Farquhar, J. N., ^2n, 464n, 464n, 467n, 
478n, 485a, 487n, 496n, 4980, 499n, 
503n, 506n, 608n, 616n, 617n, 619n, 
620n, 629n 
Fate, 300, 329, S61f 
Fathers, a. Pitaras 
Fauche, H., 2R7n, 421n 
Fausboll, V., 360n, 304n, 446n 
Fay, Edwin W., 62n, 241n 
Felber, E., 147n 
Fick, Bichard, 202n 
Fire-altar, 161, 168, 168, 178, 240 
Fire-Cult, 78, 104f, 160n 
Fire drill, 166 
Fire-priest, a. Atharvan 
Fire sacrifice, s. Agnihotra 
Fleet, J. F., 24n, 384n, 416n, 460n, 469n 
462n 

Flood-legend, 183, 847, 349 , 474 , 604 
Florenz, C. A., i04n 
Fore<,t-hermits, 46, 163, 185n, 201, 204, 
222 

Forrer, E., 267n 
Forster, George, 10 
Foucaun, Ph. E., 267n 
Frank, Othmar, i8n, 

Franks, B. Otto, 23n, 361n, 364n, 460n 

Fricderich, B,, 412n, 461n, 607n 

Fnedlaendei!. W., 205n 

Fritze, L., 337a 

Fritzche, B., 206n 

Frog song, 96f 

Funeral hymns, songs, 83-85, 94, 107, ISO, 
139, 168 

Funeral rites, death ceremonies, 130, 139, 
169, 238, 278, 496, 606; a. Buried 
Fnrst, A, 206n 


Gaastra, 166n, 244n 
Gambier Parry, F. B., 46to 
Ganapati SEstri, T., 242n, %6n, 630n 
GEnas, 146. 167 
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Gsndhira, 884 

OindhSiT. 289, 803, 814, 817. 828, d25f, 
S28, 445 

Gsndharras, 67, 90f, 117f, 182, 190, 226, 
285, 291, 305, 307, 311, 473 
Gandharvaveda, 276n 

Ga9e4a, 4Un, 472n, 496, 498, 500 , 502, 
^05, 610 

Ga9e4a'Kha94&> 498 
Ga9e4a-rur&]gia, 510 
Ganc4a-stotra, 600 

Gaigs (GangM), 55, 108, 288n, 477, 490, 
610 

GaAgadhamSh, 610 
Gadgasahasranftman, 602 
Ganges, s. Gadga 
Ganguli, Kisori Mohan, 286n 
Garbe, Bichard, 197, 883 and notes to 106, 
202, 212f, 244, 266, 375, 377, S79f, 884, 
386f, 401f 

Garbha-Upanisad, 209, 211n 
Gardabhas, 460 
GargI, 199 

Gargva B^laki, 214n, 220 
Oanida, 341f, 606 

Garuda-Pnrana (Gariida-P.), 899n, 460n, 
466fl, 601 n, 605f, 608 
Garuda-Upani^'id, 2090, 213 
Garutmat, 88 
Gasler, M., 612n 

Gathas, 41, 184, 187n, 187, 197, 273, 276, 
414, 466, 466; a. Jitaka; g. niradanisl, 
197, 275, 413 
Gaadnfada, 617n 
GaudapadTya-Karikas, 208n 
Gaurl, 605 

Gantarna, father of Svetaketu, 201 
Gautama Buddha, a. Buddha 
Gautama-DharmasQtra, 31, 210n, 465 
Gautama-Haridrumala, 200 
Gputama-Pitnnedhasutra, 246n 
Gantamasmrti, 496n 
GautamTmahatmya, 469 
Gawronski, A., 450n 
Gayamihatmya, 486 , 506 
Gayatrl, 63f, 133, 143, 157f, 189f 
Geiger, Bernhard, 147n 
Geiger, Wilhelm, 44n 
Gklder, J. M. van, 243n 
Geldner, Karl F., 68, 62, 62n, 64 , 90n, 
92d, 182n, 276n, S9in, 484n 
Genealogies, 280, 390f, 466,* 468f, 463n, 
464, 470f, 483, 486, 491, 496, 499, 603ff, 
608, 612, genealogical verses, a. Ann- 
vamAadlokas, Vathias 

Geography, 280, 468, 480, 496, 604, 608; 
of the Veda, 64f, 107, 170f, 261f; of 
the epics, 446f 
Geometry, 3, 240 
German and Indian, 5-7, 116ff 
Gesta Bomanomm, 612a 
Ghatajfttaka, 414n 
Gha^otkaca, 292, 305, 319 
Gbeyn, J. van den, ^9n 
Ghora AAgirasa, 401 
Gbose, Attrobindo, 206a 


Gildemeister, J., 20n 
Giles, P.. 266n, 266 
Gltft, a. Bbagavadgltft 
Gitagovinda, 487n, 489n 
Gltftiaipk&ranirde4a^, 486n 
GltftmahEtmra, 475n 
Glasenapp, Hclmulh von, 16n, 454n 
Gnomic poetry, a. Aphorisms 
Gobhila-Grhyabvitra, l40n, 235, 241, 244, 
245 

Gobhilapntra, 245 
Gobhilya-Paririis^as, 246n 
God. 485, 503f; a. Tjove of God 
Oodabole, N. B., 613n 
Goethe, 10, 174n 
Goloka, 387 

GopEla Bhatta, Batna, 244n 
Gopatha-Brahmaina, 60n, 165 
Goiresio, Oatparo, 421n, 438 
Gospels, a. New Testament 
Gkiugh, A. E., 216n 
Govardhana, ^3 

GovindEcarya fivEmin, A., 443n, 516n 
GtamageyagSna, 146 

Grammar, 7, 11, 30, 49, 197, 234, 248, 262, 
496, 606, 609 

Grammarians, 27, 247, 248 
Grassmann, H., 61 

Greeks, 24, 2!>7n, 384, 391, 408, 462, 453 
Grhasta, 203 
GrhyakarmEai, 189 
Grhya-sacrifices, 141n 
Grhyasarpgrahapariiista, 245 
Grhyasutras, 48, 94, 110, 139, 238f, 249f, 

■ 258, 462 

Giier^on, G. A., 35n, 37n, 41n, 48n, 44n, 
300n, 379n, 383n, 386n, 887n, 400n, 
402n, 446n, 449n, 460n, 461n, 487n, 496n, 
613n 

Griffith, Ealph, T. H., 70f, 80. 97. 137, 
and notes to 61, 86 , 91, 93, 95 , 97, 104, 
112, 114, 120, 124, 126, 128, 133, 149, 
351, 360, 418, 420, 424f 
Grill, iTulius, 104n 
Grimm, Jacob, 427n 
Grohmann, J. V., 113n 
Grtsamada, a r^i, 50 
Gmbe, E, 274n 
Orube, W., 284n 
Gubernatis, A. de, 837 
Gupadhya. 42, 461n 
Gunas, 377, 467 
Gnne, P. B., 60n 
Guptas, 460, 486 


Haas, 240n • 

Haberlandt, M., 369n 

HaWvy, J., 266n 

Halhed, Nathaniel Bi’assey, 9 

Ball, F. E<, 508n 

Halll4a-dances, 393n 

Hamilton, Alexander, llff, 13n 

Hammer, Joseph v., 360n 

Haqisa^imbhakopEkhyina, 898n 

Hanumat, 306, 888, 418f, 480f, 440, 447 
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TTanxWen, Johann Ernst, 8 
Haras diva, 397n 

Haraprasada fiaslrl, 462n, 5C0n. SOJJn, 519u, 
520n, 622n, 523n, 630n, 531n 
Hardy, Edmund, 151n, 414n 
Hare, W. L., 377n 
HarisVisnu, 390n, 397n, 398, 479 
Harigita, 885n 
Hariharatmakastava, S97n 
Hiarillla, 487n 
Hari4candra. 184-187 , 492 
HarivajTifSa, 91, 2‘’.1. 331n, 331n, SSSn, 389 
399, 401, 404. 407f, 410n, 411n, tl2. 414, 
419, 441, 47-')n; a religions book. 397; a 
Ptirana, 389f, 399; H. and Pnrana. 
464f, 457, 484f, 488 , 496, 504, SOS 
HariTaip^a-Pura^a, 389 
Har^a, 461 

Harsacarita, 407n, 461 
Harting, P, 242n 
Haatings, Warren, 8f 
Havier, J. W., 96n, 13.)n, 212n 
Hang, Martin, 96n, 103n, 166n, 184n, 215n 
Hauvettc-Beanault, M., 486n 
Heaven, b. and eaith, deities, 76 , 80, 120, 
132f, 132; Dyans; world or worlds 
of h., 305f, .329, ,8.36, 437, 467, 468f, 472, 
480, 48.5, 49 If 

Hecker, Max P., 2l7n, 231n, 232n, 2.33n 
Hegel, 15 

Heine, Heinrich, 6, SS 
Hell, 152. 329. 467 , 468f, 472. 480, 486, 
490, 493ff, 600, 606 
Hemacjindra, 451 n 
Homadri, 470. 487n 
Heinavi'aya. 310n 
Henry, V, 10.3n, 104n, 237n 
Herder, 8, 10, 12 
Heretics, 475f, 483, 489 
Herodotus, 55n 

Heroic Epic, Heroic poetry. 276 , 281, 3.30f. 
403, 409 

Hertel, Johannes, 89, 268; and notes to 
39. 64, 92, 207, 210, 216 , 274f, 287. 310, 
361, 401 

Hertz, W., 300n 
Hidimba, 291 
HidimbS, 291f. 305 

Hillebrandt, Alfred. 66 , 68, 73, 267 and 
notes to 14. 61, 61, 64 , 66 . 74 , 90, 92, 
185, 145, 146, 163f, 202 , 206, 208, 210, 
216 , 237f, 243, 246, 267, 383, 427 
Hindi, 43f 
Hindustani, 43 
Hinduism, 454, 464, 518 
Hiranyagarbha=Brahman, 463 d 
H ira^yaka^ipn, 479 
Hirapyake^i-Grhyasutra, 2l2n 
Hira^yake^i-Grhyasritra, 242n 
Hir«nyako4i-Pitrmcdhas6tra, 246n 
Hira9yake4i Srantasiitra, 2t2n 
Hiiapyskesi, Baty&^a^ha, 242f 
Hirzel, B, ^n 
History, 8, 25f, 464 
Hitopade4a, 9, 11, 16 
HittiteS) 266 


Hoffmann, P. Th., 12n 
Holtzraann, Adolf/Senior/, 287 , 833n, 

335n, 336n, 341 n, 351 n, 352n, 423n, 
427n 

Holtzmann, Adolf./the nephew of the 
former/, and notes to 277f, 317, 337. 
346, 351, 375, 389, 399, 400, 402, 403, 
408, 410, 412, 441, 456, 479, 486, 488, 
612 

Homer, 40.3n, 408n, 439, 452 
Hommel, F., 257n 

Hopkins, E. Washburn, notes to 64, 167, 
258, 265, 277f, 281, 338, 343, 371, 379, 
3‘<2. 384 , 886f, 4C0f, 402, 404f, 407f, 
411, 41.3, 416 , 441, 443, 444, 448, 454, 
4.56, 486 
Hora, 616n 
Horo\itz, J., 481n 

Horse sacrifice/flivainedha/, 161ff, 167, §60, 
169, 273, 327, 397. 422, 434, 474, 612 
Hotar, 77. 140n, 140, 142, 142a, 160, 169, 
187, 187n 

Howells, G., 379n 
HrishTkoia 8as*^rT, 489n, 490n, 499n 
Hsuan-Tsang, 25, 34, 469 
Huber, Ed., 4.50 
Hubert, H., 2.T8n 
Hultzsch, Eugen, 415n 
Human sacrifice/purusamedha/, 152f, 167ff, 
175n. 188, 49Jn, 496, 610 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, 16, 876, S78n, 
382 

Hume, B. E., 210n, 211n, 216n, 224n, 226n 
229n 

H9pas, 460 
Husing, G., 268 


Ibbetson, D., 442n 
Icarus, 430n 

Ida, daughter of Mann, 184; 9. lift. 

Identifying, 177 

Iksvaku. 391, 488 

Ila, 436 

Tia=Ida, 483 

Immortality, 164, 222f, 229, 342 

Tnciirnations. ». Visnu. Siva 

Incubi and Suecubi, 117 
Indo-European, I. langrrages, 4f, .35, 44f, 
69, 64f, 73. 83, 94, 118, 160n, 174, 239, 
268, 268, 270 

Indo-Iranian. language, 86; pre-historio 

period, 61, 68, 104, 270 
Indra, 61, 66, 66, 69, 71-76, 82f, 

85f. 88. 96 , 97f, 100, 108, 116, 120, 
133, 1.37f, 140, 145, 161, 156f, 160, 171, 
175, 177, 186, 188, 191, 198, 221f. 228, 
266f, 267n, 289, 296n, 306f, 308, 816, 
319, 321, 329, 835 , 337 , 3441f, 366n, 862, 
393 , 395, 404, 413, 430n, 433, 485f, 487n, 
453, 472f, 479, 484, 491f, 494n 
Indradyumna, 502 
Indrajit, 432, 446 

Inscriptions, 9, 11, 24-27, 40, 261» 4061, 
460n 

Ipsen, Gunther, 26$n 
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iM-UpBnif&d, 154, 206, 2l0n, 231 q 
T dvaragltft, 604 
I4varskffnft, 616n 
T4vara-saiTihit&, 617 
T^varastnti, 898n 

ItihSaa, llOn, 181, 190, 195, 197, 273ff, 277, 
280, 285, 340, 366, 858. 861, 364, 371. 
405, 412, 443, 455, 463, 509, 522, 530 
Itihftsapui&na, 110, 275, 455 
TtiliSsasaiTiv&da, 356, 358, 364f. 371 
Itih&saveda, 275n 
Itivrtta, 455n 
T-tsing, 25, Sin 

Iyer, V. Venkatachellam, 341n, 371n, 406n, 
411n, 4X2n 


.TabSla, 200 

JabRla-Upanisad, 209, 401n 
Jab&li, 426 

Jackson, A.M.T., 458n 
Jacob, O. A., 207n, 210n, 211n 
Jacobi, Herni'inn, 2'>6-2fi0, 261, 267, 438f, 
442, 444 , 448 , 449, 453 and n'^tcs to 38. 
42, 203, 215 , 217 , 260, 265 , 276-278, 281. 
338, .346, .382, 384, 402, 466. 408f, 411, 
421f, 427f, 430f, 4.33f, 439-411, 443f, 416, 
448, 451 f, 482, 531 
Jacobs, Joseph, 512n 
Jadabbarata, 481n, 492n 
JaganmatS, 520 
Jagatl, 63. 143, 167, 168 
Jahn, Wilhelm, 454n, 470n, 479n, 407n, 
49an 

JaimiPi, 491 f, 612 
Jaimini-Bharata, 512f 
Jaiminlva-Prahmana, 166n, 167, 167n, 205, 
213n, 343n, 344n, 345n 
JaiminTya-Grhyasiitra, 244 
Jaiminlya-Saipbita, 143n 
JahninTya-Srautasutra, 244 
JaiminTya-irpanisad-Brahmapa, s. Jaimi- 
nTya-Brahtna^a 

Jaina literature, 21, 23, 41f, 296n, 449, 
460, 613 

Jaina-Maharastrl, 42 

Jainas, 21, 24 , 42, 109, 207n, 265, 276, 
.334n, 356, 360, 361n, 367, 371, 414n, 
415, 417, 461, 483 
Jajali, 366f 

Jamadagni, 355 « 

Jambavat, 432 
Jambudvlpa, 480 

Janaka, King, 198f, 856, 364, 422, 452, 
404n 

Janamejayet, 284, 825 , 341f, 390, 397, 400, 
413, 457 

Jarftsandha, 294, 299, 394 
Jatska, S52n, 863, d61n, 364n. S67n, 414f, 
447; g&tbas, S63n. 446a, 447a 
Ja|iyu8. 

Jayft, 609 
Jayadeva, 487a 
Jayadratha, 308, 819. 8^ 
Jayadratbayamala, 5^ 


Jelftl-ad-din-BAmt, 860 
Jensen, B., 268a 
Jhfi, Gancansih, 210n 
JTmOta, 311 
JOilna, 516 

JfianSmrtasftrasaiphitS, 618 
JOSnSrnava-Tantra, 529 
Jflanatantra, 623n 
iTob, 492n 

Jolly, Julius, 278n. 444n, 465n 
Jones, William, 10-12 
JSrpensen, ITaas, 241n 
Jyotifa-VedaAga, 2.?4n, 252 


K'Rdambarl, 407 
Kadrii, 274. 342 
Kaeei, Adolf, Bin, 62 
XaikcvT. 422f. 495, 445 
K^ai Khosru, 329n 
Kaila<!a. SOSf. 387. 482, 476 
K’aila‘'yat»5, 398n 
jraivalva-TTpanisad, 210n 
Kaia. 131f. 362f 

Kalhnna, 974 42nn. 4,59n, 460, 464n, 511 
l^aiT, 510, 618 520, 522n, 629 
Kali age, a. Kaliynga 
Kalidasa, 10. 2.3fF. 55, 91, 320, 330, 419, 
444, 473f, 508 
Kali era, a. Kalivuga 
KaHka-Puram, 610 
Kalilah and Dimnah. 369 
Ka’TvTlasa-Tantra. 529 
Kalivuga. 397. 416, 459B. 462, 484f, 489, 
503. .510, 621ff 
Kalki. 484 
Kalki-PurBna, 510 
Knlmasanada. ,364 

KaTpa.197, 2.34n, 287, 468; «. ritasl 

Kalranamanditika, 4,50 

Kalpasutras, 48, 237 , 240ff, 246 

Kama, 87. 123 . 285n, 372n, 473 

KEmaiias^ra, 395; s. erotics, VatsyAyana 

Kariisa, 392, 894 

Kandu. 469 

K-^niska. 34. 460 

Kaulta PrtbudraTas. 268 

Kanjilal. Rsmlal, 611n 

Kant, 220, 233 

Kanva, a y^i, 50 

Kapva-sobool, 149, 168 

Kanviyanss. 484 

Kapalas, 608n 

Kanila, ,382n, 488. 610 

Kanih 8astraB,^2a 

Kapi 9 tbs]a-Katba-Saip]iit&, 148 

KarsndavySha, 461 

Karik&s, 246 

Kannan, 226f. 861ff, 887, 499, 606 
Karmaprndlna, 245 

Kama. 290. 294. 296, 802f, 807f, 812f, 814*, 
318f, S26f, 329, 413, 446 
Karnaparran, S21n 
X&rtltayXrya, 609 
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Kftittikeyii, 421, 602 
Kft4Ikhftri«1a, 601 
Ki4Ttn&hfttmya, 604 
Ka4Iram, 613ii 
KarimTtsinahatiMTa, 511 
Ka4mTrT, 44 
Ka4yapa, 124, 308a 
Ra4vapa Naidhruvi, 169a 
Kathaka, 91, 148, 275n, 342n, 419 
Eathaka-Grhyasutra, 243 
Eaihaka- or Katha-ITpanisad, 162 , 206, 
210n, 228 . 274’, 600 
Kathakaa, 464n 
Kathasaritsagara, 01 
Katjayana, 213n, 2181, 460n 
Katyayana^raddhakalpa, 215n 
Katyayana Arantneutra, 187a, 243 
Katyayana-Sulvanfitra, 243 
Kania, 522, 623a, 5'25f; Kanladharma, 623 
Kaumvas, 276. 278, 288f. 294. 299-305, 307f. 
311-319, ^21-323. 325f, a30. 376, 399f, 
402, 404, 406, 414, 416f 
Jfaiirma-Puraija, s. Kiirma-Pnrapa 
Kau4a1ya, 422ff, 436, 445 
Kau4ika, 365 

Kaii4ika Sutra, 113, 122, 244, 215n, 452n 
Kau4itaki-Aiapyaka, 204 
Kau4itaki-Brahnmna, 166, 1^5, 204 
Kau^itaki-Grliyasutra, 244n 
Kau4itaki-Upanifad, 201a, 204ff, 213 , 220a, 
227n 

Kanthumen, 143 

Kauti1Iya-Art1ia4aslra, 213n, 276n, 465n, 
466n, 624a 
KavaBa, a r?i, 199 
Kavya, s. Ornate/coart/poctry 
Keith, Aithiir Berricdale, notes to 62, 64, 
66. 62. 65. 89. 135, 118, 150, 163-164, 
166 168, 184, 187-188, 202, 205, 208, 212. 
242-245. 247f. 260. 257 , 266 , 379 , 382. 
396, 402, 405, 408, 438, 448, 460, 460, 
462 

Kellner, H. C., 337n, 361n 
Kena-T7panifad. 206f, 210n, 211n 
Kennedy, J., 387n 
Kennedy, Vans, 454n, 461n 
Kern, H., 412n, 451n 
Kh&dira-Grhyasutra, 244 
Khftndava forest, 299 
Khilas, 61f, 162, 274a, 282, 889 
Kibe. M. V., 428n 
Kic’ka, 311 

Kie’horrj, Franz, 21, 33n, 249n, 630n 
King/Ghinese books, 234n 
King, magic songs and rites for, 127f; 
sacrifices for, 160f; K. and Brfihmanas, 
226 , 340; duties of th6 K., 372, 605; 
s. Raiasfiya 
Kirita, 306 
Kirat&Tiunlya, 11 
Kirfel, W., 206n, 406n 
Eirste, J,, 242n, 278n, 406n 
Kifkindhya-Kapda, 429 
Elemin, Kurt, 167n 
Knauer, Friedrich, 243n, 244a 
Eoegel, Rudolf, 160a, UOn 


Konow, Sten, 41n, 67n, 246u, 966n, 267 
Koul, Anand. 611n 
Kramrisch, Stella, 609n 
Krishnavnrma, Sbyamaji, 80u, 89o 
Kriy&, 615 
KriySyosas&ra, 476 
Krpa, 290. 301, 308, 322f 
Kr?na, 296-299, 302, 304. 307 . 819-8W, 
■ 319-323. 325-328, 338, 374n. 376f, 379. 
381, 384 , 390f, 399, 401f. 403n, 4nn. 
443, 467n, 4fi8n, 469, 471. 476. 496 . 498, 
600, 603, 512, 613, 618, 520, 629, K.-cult, 
409, 414n, 443; K.-epic, 397, 411n; 
K.-legend, 391-897, 398, 401, 414, 475, 
484, 488, 498 
Krsna-BraupadT, 294f 
Krsna D-vaipSyana, «. Vy&sa 
Krsnajanma-Kbonda, 498 
Krtavarman, 322f 
Ksatrivas, «. Warriors. 

KsemWvara. 492n 
Kubera, 305f 

Kubjikamata-Tantra, 630n 
Kulin, Adalbert. 118, 250n 
Kuhn, Ernst, 360, 613n 
Kula, 525 
Kulacliara, 625 
Kulacuramani, ,526f 
Kulacud5manl-Tantra, 615n 
Knla-Dharma, 525 
Knlapuja, 526n 
Kulatna7a-Tantra, 615a, 626f 
KulasundarTs, 627 
Kiillfika, 455n 
Kumara. 421 
Knmiral&ta, 450 
Kumarila, 407, 461 
KurnSrlpujana, 629 
Kundalinl Sakti, 626f, 6S0n 
Knntapa hymns. 131, 276, 413 
Kuntl, 289, 291ff, 295, 298 . 304 , 814f, 318, 
327f, 338 , 350, 380f. 446 
Kurma Purftiia, 466f, 488n, 601n, 602-504, 
607, 631n 
Kurti. 278 

Kuru battle, 279 , 327, 413, 416 . 445 
Knruksetra, 170f, 182, 278, 316 , 326n, 413 
Kunipaficalas, 413; t. Kums, PaOcilas 
Kurus, 170. 288 , 409, 413 
Ku4a and Lava, 277, 434f, 436, 513 
KnlalavopSkbyAna, 612 
EulilavaB, 277,ft434n 


Labberton, D. van Hinloopen, 882n, 412n 

Labhaya, Ram, 488a 

Labour song, 97 

Lac6te, F, 279n, 412ii 

LaiAga-Pnr&^nt *• Lifiga-Purapa 

Lak^mapa, 422ff, 428f, 432ff, 436n, 446f 

Lakfmana Peiika, 529 

Lakfmana Shistif, M., 629n 

Lakjml.' 296n, 349, 476f. 498, 602f, 607. 

616n, 620 * 

Lak^mlia, 614n 
Lakfml'Tantra, 514a, 616n 
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Lftkullia-P&4upata, 603 q 
L aliti Devi, 607n 
Lahtavietara, 461, 6d0n 
Langl^s, L., 18n 
Langiois, 8. A., 389n 
Langudges of India, 36-44 
LaAka, 428, 430, 440, 462 
Lanman, C. B., 104n, 106n, 107n, 135 d 
L assen, Chnstian, 19 
Latya>aaa-8ratttasutra, 244 
La Vallde PouSbin, Louis de, 66 d, 265n 
Law, 11, 150, 240, 280, 282, 286n, 332f, 
373, 496, 608 

Law-books, 3, 9, 11, 48, 109, 147 , 240, 
293u, 332, 373, 403, 410, 426ii, 456, 469 d ; 
a. Dharmaiastras, Dhaimasutras 
Locoutere, C., 386a 
Lefmann, S., 41n 

Legends of ongin, 190; a. Brahmanical 
myths and legends. 

Leist, B. W., 240n 
Lenau, Nikolaus, 6 

Leumann, E., 391n, 413n, 451n, 481n, 680n 
lAvi, Hylvain, 89, 163a, 179a, 181n, 337n, 
396n, 403f, 408n, 438a, 451n, 512n 
Levirato, 283, 289 
Lexicogiaphy, 3, 251n, 496, 609 
Libraries, Indian, 34 

Liebich, Bruno, 60n, 166n, 167n, 206n, 
247n, 249n, 250n 
Lindner, B., 166n 

Lmga cult, 470, 476n, 489 , 496, 499, 602, 
603n, 627. 

LiAga-Putana, 466f, 499 , 601n 
Litanies, 63, 81-83 
Lobbeckc, E., 166n, 237n 
Lobedanz, E., 337a 
Logos, 217n, 233 

Lomaharjapa, 284, 456 , 462f, 468, 473; 

Loniapada, 36H 

Lornaia, a ffi, 306 , 353 

Lorinser, P., SJSa, 379n 

Lotus-dower, 66 

Love-magic, magic songs and rites referring 
to It, 122, 123, 124 , 239; L. towards 
all beings, 175, 366; L. of God, 3791f, 
386, 464 

Love-god, a. Ivfima 

Liiders, H., 21, 467 and notes to'33 , 200f, 
249, 274 , 351, 353, 362, 411, 414f, 421, 
446f, 471, 474 

Ludwig, Alfred, 62, 61, 2S0 and notes to 
60, 101, 104, 160, 258, 263, 278, 
333, 338, 400, 405 , 411-413 
Lunar dynasty, 391, 468, 468, 488, 606 
Lyric poetry. 2, 42. 114 


Macdonell, A. A., 74, 78, 61, 101, and 
notes to 56, 61, 67, 72, 83, 87 , 96f, 99, 
185 , 212, 250, 267f, 266, 269 
Mackenzie, John, 226n 
Macnicol, N., 519n 

Madhava, M&dhavSc&rva, 601n, 6S0a 
M&dhava Bhafta, 499n 


M&dhava and SnlocanS, 477 

Madhusudana Barasvatl, 231 n 

Madhva, 211n, 470, ^7a 

Madhyandina-school, 149, 168 

Madias, the people, 289, 813, 821, 826 

MadrI, 289, 310 

Maga, 497 

Magadha, 416, 446 

M&gadhas, 276n 

Magadhl, 41f 

MaghamSihatmya, 476n 

Magi, 105 

Magic, m. ntes, 3, 106, 109-118, 122, 
125, 128, 147, 161, 213, 239, 244f, 260, 
615, 627, 629; m. songs (spella, 

foimulas, incantations), 96 , 96, 97, 104f, 
107ff, llif, 114-116, 118f, 127f, 180, 159, 
163, 213, 216; ni. songs for healing, 
113-119, 124; of war, 128; for Emgs, 
127f; for Brahinanas, 128f; for sacrifi¬ 
cial pui^oses, 129f 

Magician, priest of magic, wizard, 106, 
lOJ, 124, 146 

Maha-Bn&gavata-Pura^a, 487n 
MaliibharaU, 2, 9, 13ff, 23, 89, 91, 170, 
203n, 273n, 274,276, 2f77-417 , 456n, 476n; 
public readings of, 39, 407, 414n; what is 
the M. ? 277-287; is a poetical work and 
a manual, 282, 398, 403, 442; age and 
history of, 282, 399-417, 442S; historical 
foundations of, 400, 412S; extent of, 
261, 284f, 3^n, 406f; Parvans of, 274, 
282, 299n, 304n, 310n, 312n, 815n, 819n, 
321n, 322a, S23n, 825n, 327n, 828n, 

329n, 341n, 342n, 372f; Yyasa, the 
author of, 282ff, 462; consists almost en¬ 
tirely of speeches, ^4; language, style 
and metre, 880, 406ff, 443; supposed revi- 
bions, 406-409; manusenpts of, ^7f, 
411; recensions, 407n, 411n, editions, 
41017; translations, 287n; Javanese and 
•Persian, 40f#i, 411f; literature on M., 
278n; additions and insertions, 286f, 
296n, 317n, 318n, 320n, 821n, ^2n, 
325n, 320n, 337f; .350a, 382ff, 410ff, 416; 
contiadictions, 4021; outline story, 283f; 
principal narrative, 287-330; ancient 
heroic poetry, 278f, 830-841; Brah¬ 
man ical myths and legends, 260, 280, 
341-356, 403, 423, 4d5f, 443; obscene 
' stories, 351-353 ;t ascetic poetry, 262, 
403; fables, parables and moral narra¬ 
tives, 356-871; didactic sections, 280, 
371-389, 403; books XII and XIII, 855, 
358, 371-373, 407; M. and HarivaipAa, 
389-899; M. and BSmiya^a, 418, 420, 
426n, 427n,^428n, 433, 4S5ff, 488f, 
440iF. 447ff, 450, 463; M. and 

Puraijias, 280, 464f, 466ff, 4731, 479, 
484f, 487n, 488, 490ff, 495f, 600n, 604, 
605, 609, 612, 518n; M. and Tantras, 
680; praise of M., its holiness, 285f, 
390, 398, 491; belongs to the West irf 
India, 445 

Mah&bh&tya, 80, 148 d, 412n 
Mah&devastavana, 896o 
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Mfthadeva Sastri, A., 207n, 20?tai 210 q, 
627n 

MahiUcala, 620 
MahakBvyam, 897n 
Mahamayurl, 409a 
Maha-NaiBya^a-IJpanijad, 205fl 
Mahanirvapa, 622 
Mahanirvipa-Tantra, 619, 526n 
Mahapankti, 63 
MahapMsthanikaparvan, 329n 
Mahapuripas, 458n, 467 
Mahapuiugaslava, 3y8n 
Mahara?tii, 42 . 407 

Mahatmyas, 467ff. 472n. 476. 486, 497, 

499f. 606f, 611 
Maha-IJi>aniBad, 2l0a 
Muhavastu, 414n, 447n, 461 
Mahavira, 271, 460 
Mahayana texts, s. Buddhist literature 

Mahayoginl, 620 
Mahidasa Aitareya, 166 
Mahidhara, 630n 
Maitra tfriendship), 366n 
Maitra, A. K., 626n 
Maitra, S., 202n 

Mailrayapi-Saijihita, 47, 148, 159, 162n, 
179n, 191, 207n, 243, 276ii 
Maitrayanlya-Upanijad, 203n, 209f, 229n, 
230 


Maitreya, 478 
Maitroya-Upamsad, 207n 
Maitreyl, 200, 222f 
Majihiinanikiya, 415n, 625n 
Man in the well, 358 
Mana, 217n 
Manas, mind, 131, 224 
MSiiava-Grhyasutra, 243 
Manava school, 243 
M&nava4rBddbakalpa, 245n 
MBnava-SrautasDlra, 243n 
Mandates of the Rgveda, 49, 249 
Mapdavya, 416n 
M&ndh&ty, 484 
Mandlick, V. N., 470n 
M&94ukya-Upani§ad, 208 
MantrabhidliBna, 6%n 
Mantrabr&lunana, 241 
Mantrapa^ha, 241 
“Mantra period", 256 
Mantras, 36, 40, 94, 149, 163, 166, 216, 
241, 614, 617, 621f, 628f s. prayers 
Mantradastra, 616 
M8ntrik&-Upaci9ad, 911n 
Manu (ancestor of the human race), led, 
346-848, 468. 468, 474, 482f, 604 
Manu-Smrti, 10, 12f, 16^ 58, llOn, 129, 
174n, 204n, 212n, 276n, 334n, 350n, 373, 
466n, 464n, 497, 607n, 623f, 6ain 
Manuscripts, 11, 13, 20, 28f, 82-35 , 407 
Manvantarape, 468, 482 ■ 

Manyu, OT 
MArlca, 428 

M&ika94*’ya, • ni, 388, 349n, 874 , 490f 
Markan^eylkliytoa, 468 
Markap^Bya-Fur&Oia, 830n, 461n, 466f, 

490-406, 60in 


Marka^^cya section of the "Vanaparran 
281n, 490f , . 

Maniagc, magic songs (prayers) referring 
to It, 77 , 96, 107, 121-124, 139, 259; 
in rites and customs, 94, 186n, 288f, 
246, 259, 261, 483, 496, 624; In^ 
European, 94f, 280; m. to five husbands, 
295n, 296a » 

Marshall, J. H., 384n 
Matuts, 65f, 70n, 79, 81, 120, 123, 162, 
167 

Malakakalpasfitra, 244 
Matali, 305f 
Mataridvan, 88, 168 
MathurS, 892, 394 
Mathuia-Mahatmya, 600 
MatrkSneghantus, 630n 
Matsya-Pu'sna (Matsya-P.), 331n, 347n, 
459n, 460 , 462, 466f, 4780, 600n, 802. 
504f, 607 
Matsyas, 3l0f 
M'’t8yopakhvana, 846n 
Mandgala-PurSpa, 610n 
Mantlgalyayana, 361n 
Maurvas, 24, 416n, 469, 484 
Mausalaparvan, 328n 
Mauss, Marcel, 238n 
Maxims, s. Aphoiisrns. 

Maya, 299 
Ma^a, 494n, 625 
Mayayoga, 616 

Mazumdar, B.C., 408n, 413n, 498n 
Medieine, 3, 113, 496, 498, 506, 608 
Megasthencs. 24, 264, 301 
Menander, 26 
Mcurad, J., 42ln 
Mem, 329 , 386 , 480 
Metaphysics, 209 

Metres, 62fl, 167 , 250 , 252, 406 , 448 
Metrics, 49 , 234 , 252 , 496 , 606 , 609; t. 
Prosody 

Motta/incndship, 366n 

Mover, Edward, 265n, 266 

Meyer, J. J., 44n, 276n, 293n, 302n, 380ii, 

3S3n 

Meyer, Rudolf, '260a 

Mirhelson, T., 39n, 480n 

Middle Indian Languages, 35 , 40-43 

Mihirakulh, 460 

Milianda, 26 

Miliardapaflha, 25, SlOn 

Milman, Dean,' 836 

Mind and Speech, 189 

Milani, 266, 287n 

Mithra, 66 

Mitra, 66, 60, 82, 88, 120, 128, 266f, 486 
Mitra, Rajendralalu, 260n 
MiSlnir, 73 

Mieocha, barbarian, 460, 490; M. language, 
200 

MSgling, 614 q 
M ojumdar, A. K. 442ii 
Moksa/liberstion/, 288 , 871f, 874, 879f, 
490, 622 ^ 

MokfadharmEnudSaana, 874& 

Mommsen, Theodor, i04n, 172n 






iHoniBni, 234, 881, 616 
Monkey'Worsbip, 419 
Mooney, James, 116n 
Moral maxims, s. Aphorisms 
Moral narratives, 281f, 356-371, 416, 491- 
494 

Morality, ». Ethics, Harman, Ascetic m. 
Mother, 996n, 309, 332, 364 : = Devi, 618, 
620, 622, 527; Mothers, Deities, 499, 
628 

Mountains, winged, 191 
MrgarasQktani, 120 
Mrgendra-Upagama, 615n 
Mftyu, a. Death 
MrtyutShgala-Upaniaad, 209n 
Mudgala, 361, 464n 
MudrSnighaptu, SSOn 
Miidrirakfasa, 39 
Mudi§B, 522, 530n 

Muir, John, 126 and notes to 87 . 96, 97, 
99, 101, 122, 229, 287 , 332f, 888ff, 361, 
353, 361. 366, 370, 379, 8«9, 126, 492 
Mukherji, B.L., 528n 
Mukhopadhyaya, Dhirendranath, 260n, 
269n 

Mukhop'dhyaya, Nllitiani, 502n, 631 n 
Muktfiphala, 487u 
Muktika-Upaniaad, 211 
Mula-Sarvastivadin Buddhists, 404 
Muller, F. Man, 18, 27, 58, 61n, 87n, 89, 
163, 184n, 197n. 200n, 204n. 207n, 210n, 
223n, 237n, 248n, 255, 261, 264n, 265 
Miiller, P.W.K, 353n 
Mundaka-Upani^ad, 207, 210n, 234n 
Miinda Language, 44 
Music, 3, 146n, 147, 609 
Mystical syllables, 162, 514 
Mysticism, 131ff, 146, 161, 168, 203f, 233. 
615 

Mythology, 10, 64ff 


Nahhadasa, 618n 
Naciketa, 855, 500n 
Naeiketas, 22df, 355, 600, 608 
Nada Naifidha, 386 
Nguapaficamf, 497 
Nagail script, 27 

Nagas, snake-demons, 297 , 336, 893, 474, 
480, 611 

Nahu^a, 307 , 335, 345 , 391,*435 
Nak^atras, 257f 

Nakule, 289, 299, 301, 303, 308, 310f, 829 
Nakulas, 60Sn 

Nsla and Damayanti, 14f, 99n, 336-337, 
396, 441n 

Nala, a monkey, 432 
Nalopakhy&na, 

Namuci, 346n 
Nandas, 392 

N&rada, 184, 297, 804 , 340, 347, 386, 392, 
395, 466n, 489, 4%, 610n, 616 
Nftrsda-Paflcar&tra, 618 
Niradlya-Puripa or N&rada-Pur&ps, 465, 
467, 601n 

N&radlya-dikpS, 249 q 
69>-1898 B 


N&radlya/Namda/'Upapuripa, 489( 
Narakavadha, 895n 
Nftrs4aipsl, «. G&th& n&rfi4aip8l 
Narasimmiyengar, V. N., 561n 
NAriyapai a. V4nu 

Nir&yapa/commentator of Manu/, 312H 
NSrayana/of the Jayanta-Mangala family, 
680n 

Nir&yaplya, 281n, 386f, 404 
NarmadS, 

Narmtive literature, 5 , 250, 284; n. prose 
184 

NSsatyan, 266f, 267n 
NasiketopS Kly&na, 608 
Nastika, 427n 
Nath, L6la Baij, 607n 
Naunidhir&ma, 506 

Negelein, Julius von, 245n, 274n, 400n. 
453n 

Neo-Platonies, 233 
Nepal, 33, 43, 397n. 600n, 619 
Nepala-Mabatmya, 512 
Ncstorian Christians, 386f 
New Testament, 47 , 379n 
Nidagfaa, 482 
NidSnasutra, 252, 252n 
NidrS, 392 
Nigadas, 142n 

Nigamas, 519, 526, 530n, 581n 
Nighaptns, 60, 261, 261n 
Night, 191 
Nikumbha, 896 
Nila, 346, 6U* 

NTlakap^ha, 410f 
NTlamata/N.-Furapa/, 611 
Nimbfirka, 498n 
Ntralamba-Upanifad, 209n 
Nirghaptu, 580n 
Nirfti, 103, 179n 
Nimkta, 60, 234n, 261f 
Nirvapa, 361, 522 
Nirvapa-Tantra, 520n 
Niiv&satattva-Saiphitft, 630n 
NTti, 367 , 371f, 496, 606; of Brhaspati, 
373; a. Politics 
Nltifiistra, 401n 
NltyifodaH-Tantra, 626n 
Nivata Kavaca, 806 
Nividas, 52 

‘Nobili’, Roberto de, lln 
Novels, 2 
Nfsiipha, 517n 

NrsiipbapurvatSpan^a-Upanipad, 627n 
Npiipha-Tapanlya-Dpanipad, 209n, 617n 

Numbers, 64 « * 

Nyasas, 622 


Oaten, E. F., lOn 
Occultism, 616 
Ocean, twirling of, 342 
Oertel, Hanns, 167n, 206a, 276n 
Oldenberg, Hennann, 63, 66, 84, 8df, 90, 
100, 111, 262, 265f and note to 29, 60, 
62, 69, 62, 67f, 74, 89, g^f, 97, 104, 
143-147, 168f. 163f. 168, 177, 1801, 192, 
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202. 204, 206, 208 , 212, 214£, 280, 242f, 
248, 267f, 260, 265, 274 , 278, 281, 802, 
im, 366, 371, 382, 384, 401f, 405f, 413, 
444, 447f 

Oltraroare, Paul, 168n, 202n, 215n 
Om, 162, 187, 2l2n, 213, 381, 488n 
Oman, J. C., 287n, 419n, 421n 
Oral tradition, 28f, 31f, 34, 177ii, 182n, 
204 , 236, 263 , 276f, 400f, 436, 438, 443, 
457 

Omate/court/poetiy, 281, 320n, 331, 397n, 
405 , 417 , 429n, 431n, 437, 444, 460, 
486n, 609 
OsthofC, H., 215n 
Oupnek'hat, 17, 210n, 233 
Ox, 133f 


Pada Patlias, 247 
Padas, 63 
Paddhatis, 246 
Pjdniararita, 451 

Padtna-Purana/Padma-P./, 352, 399n, 457, 
461n, 462n, 463n, 4664, 470 477, 4a3n, 
404n, 600n, 601n 
Padma-Samhita, 614n, 516n 
Padnia-Tantra, 514 n 
P&dukapafioaka, 630n 
Paila, 512n 
Painting, 609 

Paippal&da recension of the Ath.irva-veda, 
105n 

Paippa1ada4raddiiaka1pa, 246n 
Pai4aci-Prakiit, 4ln, 42 
PaiiSmaha-Biddhanta, 608 
Pali, 19, 36, 40f, 405, 448; Pali Text 
^iety, 21; P. f’anon, P. hterahire, i. 
Buddhist literature. 

Paficalaksana, 458 

Paflcalas,' 170f, 293, 296, 301, 321, .323 . 413 
Pahcaiatra-Agama, 614 
Paflcaratras, 266 d, 503n. 516, 517 
Paftearatra-Sarphita, 514n, 516f 
Paficaratra Bastra, 213n 
Paficitatra, 2, 361, .5.30n 
Paficatattva, 621, 629, 531n 
Paficavidha-sQtra, 218 
PafScavIip4a-Biabmai?R. 167, 16fin, 244 
PaSeendrapakhyana, 296n 
Papdavas, 276 , 288 297, 299-308, 310-330, 
336, 338, 357 , 875, .391, 399f. 404, 406, 
409, 413f, 441, 416, 469, 484. 491 
Pandit, Bhankar P., 106n 
Pandu, 283, 289f, 295, 3’7n, 326 , 380 
Papini, 11, 37f. 40, 60, 206, 24an. 262, 270, 
278n, 279n, 414, 416, 443, 450n 
Paninlya-Biksa, 249n 
Panktl, 63 

Pantheism, 6, 109, 233, 383, 484 
Paolino de St. Bartholomeo, 8, 12 
Parab, K. P., 488n 
Parables, 281, 866, 358, 373 
Paramahartjisa-lTpaniBad, 209 
Parama-Ss^ita, 618 
Parameavaramata-Tantra, 680n 


Pbrameivail, 603, 618, 631n 
Paradara, 282, 478 
Paraskara-Gyhyasutra, 243, 274n 
Pargiter, F. Bden, 491, and notes to 266, 
276, 858, 400, 454, 456, 467, 459-62, 
463f, 467, 478, 485 , 487 , 490, 492, 495, 
607 

Parijatahara^a, S06n * 

Parik0, 825 , 829, 341, 413 
Paridis^as, 246f 

Parjanya, 66, 79 , 96n, 119, 162 
Pardva, 271 
Parvata, 184 

Parvatl, 475 , 498n, 614, 619f 
Padupatas, 475, 60.3n 
Padupati-Puripa, 612 
Patala, 480 
Pataliputra, 24 

ratafljali, 80, 37. 118, 235 , 252, 279n, 412n, 
414, 443, 460n 
Patliaka, P. T., 248n 
Pathaka, SrTdbara BastrT, 20nn, 210n 
Pathakas, 464n 
Pativratamahatmya, 349n 
Paul, A., 484n 
Paiimacariya, 451 
Paup^ra, 898 
Paupdrakavadha, 398n 
Panrapikas, 276 , 456n 
ranskarapradurbliava, 397n 
Pan^kara-Batphita, 617 
Panskara-irpagama, 515 
Paustikani, 119 
Panavaparvan, 281n 
Pavolini, P. E., 2R7n, .376n, 470n 
Peiper, C. B. B,, 375n 
Porez, I. L., 494n 
Pessimism, 229f, 485 
Petavatthn, 506 
Petersen, 39n 
Peterson, 407n 
Philology, 7 

Philosophy, 3, 11, 46, 48. 85-88, 109, 1.30- 
137, 163, 190. 197f, 208, 231f, 280. 282, 
371, 373f; of the Upaniaada s. TTpaiii- 
sads; priestly philosophy," 203, 217 
Phonetics, 30, 49, 197, 234 , 246-918 
Physiology, 209, 627 
Pindapitryajfla, 160 
Pidgala, 252 
Pidgala, 366n} 364 
Pippalada, 207n 
PJdaca languages, 44 
Pidac-aa, 42, 117, 324 , 473 
Pischel, Bichsrd, 42n. 68, 62 , 64, 89n, 93n. 

97n, 150n, 191n. 275n. 347n, 464n 
Pitaras, Pitps, fathers, 68, 84f, 160, 177, 
184n, 331, Ml, 471, 486, 604, 617 
Pitpkalpa, S91n 
Pitimedhas&tras, 246, 246n 
Plato, 214f, 283 
Poetics, 8, 496, 600 
Poley, L., 496n m 

Politics, 8, 2lSn, 496, 606, 608, 610: s. 
Ntti 

Popley, H. A., 128n 
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Porzig, W., 287n, 331 n, .333n, 341 n 
Frabh&bati, 396 
Pradjumna, 394. 396 
Pradynmnottora, 396n 
Pragatha, 143 

Prahl&da, 373, 473, 479 , 488 , 503n 
Prai^asQktSni, 62 

PrajRpati, 54, 67, 86f. 131f, 163, 157, 170ff, 
178n, 178, 189f, 22111, 22611 
Prakrit, 87f, 41f, 449 
Prakrti, 382. 470. 498, 607 , 620 
Prakjti-Khap^a* 498 
Pralaya, 486 

Pramadvtra and Tlnni, ,34.3 

Prana, 131 f, 196, 221ii. 22311 

Prapalloa“iara-Tantra, 527-629 

Prasad Varma fiaslrl. Siddhoavarl, 211n 

Praiina-TTpanisad, 207 , 2l0n 

PraslhRmbheda. 2>31n 

Pratardana, 198 

Pralijfiasutra, 248n 

Pratiriakhyas, .32, 60ii, 217ff 

Pratisarga, 

Pravacana, 24.3n 
PravShaija, 201 
Pravargya, 163, 169 
Pravagani5batni\a, .501, 505 
PrSyaifcitta, 120, 490, 609. ,504f 
Prayafcillasntta. 246 

Pmyer-books. 47. 94. 139. ]48f, 241, 265 
Prayers, 62, 118f. 122. 128ff. 1.39. 142, 
149-164. 170 . 216. 241, 255; s. Mantraa 
Prayogas, 246 
Prelakalpa. 606 
Prctas, 606 
Prey, A., 200n, 261n 
Priesthood, 164 

Priests, Brahmans; p. and magieians, 
109 

Prophceic's, 4.5<)f. 4R4f. 489, 497 , 618 
Propiliary formulae, 120 
Prose, ,3: of the BrShmanns, 184, 236f, 281; 
of the TTpaniaads, 205, 207, 209; of the 
sfiiras, 234f; in the Mahabhatata, 405, 
444; mixture of p. and verse, 3, 88. 142, 
184, 209 
Proaody, 3 
Prostitution, 68 
Proverbs, it. Aphorisms 
Pj4:hft-KuntT, 289, 380 
PrthivI, 65, 137f, 499ESrth 
Prthu, ,390 
T’rthiipakhyRna, 390n 
Psalms, 49, 70 
Psychology, 209, 872, 527 
Pulastya, 471 
Pupyakaa, 895 
Punyakavidhi, 896n 

PnrRQas, 28, 30, 89, 148, 149n, 208f, 842, 
.364, 366, 384. 416, 426n, 4.30n, 43.3, 436, 
449n, 444n. 451, 464-514 , 622, 680, 581; 
meaning of the word, lOOn, 464, 469; 
P. in the Br&hmana, 181, 190, 197, 
273f, 412; Vyisa, the author, 282, 417; 
P. and Meh&bhSrata, 230, 403, 405if, 
410, 418; Hariyadida and P., 389, 


391, 397ff; language, style and metre, 
406, 4^; transmitted by sQtas, 409; 
their position in the literature, 464-468; 
age, 4641F; their sectarian character, 
464, 468; their eontents, 466f, 468ff; 
deAnition, 458, 478, 602, 604f; of divine 
origin, 462-464; tivr eighteen P., 467, 
462, 4651f, 474 . 482, 487. 601n, 6l0n; 
survey of P. literature, 466-614 
FaranaBaiphitasiddhRntas&ra, 466n 
Pnrandhi, 82, 94 
Purninanda, flwSniT, 6.30n 
Purohita, 67 , 77, 127, 129, 280, 511 
PSru, 334, 473 

Pniumvas and TTiva^I, ROti, 90, 92, 166. 
182, 184, .335, .337, 391, 4.35, 451n. 465, 
474, 484, 608 

Purufa, 1,53, 161, 178n, 190. ]96, 220ff, .382 
Purnsamedha, J52. 167f. 187n, 274n, 208n; 

5. Human sacrifice 
Purusastikla,' 1.53, 190 
Pnrusottamadiva, .5.30n 
Pusan, 66, 82, I66f 
Pii^pasStra, 248 
Pueyamitra, 25 
Futrika, 296n 


Quackenhos, d9.5n 
Queen of Sheba, 300n 


Beabe, 0. H., 245n 

nadba, 468n. 475, 477, 439n. 498. 618. 520. 

529 

BadhajanmastamT, 476n 
Badbakrishuan, S., 208n, 215n, 226n 
Badhavallabhis, 4%n 
Bigbava-Bama, 424n 
Baghnvatp4a, 474 
Bahasyam, 212 

Bain-raagie, r.-spell, r.-song, 96, 119 
Baivata, 483 

Baja, K. Bamavarman, 619d 
Bajadharmanuitasanapatvan, 372n 
Ba|akarmapi, 128 

Bajasuva feonsecration of the King), 108, 
128, 161. 166, 166, 186ff. 299, 307 
Bajatarafiginl, 874n, 420o, 460n, 511 
Raiwadc, V. K., 67n, 261n, 886n 
Bak^as, 68, 117, 362 

Baksasa, 68, 117, 291ff, 804ff, 319. 824, 
354 , 427ff, 4S1S, 438 , 447 
Baklambara/e Buddbist monk/, 472, 483 
E§ma, 276f. 838#402n, 418-486. 437n, 440f; 
443, 44.5ff, 461n, 452f, 474, 496, 601, 
607, 609, 617n; B. episode in Mahfi- 
bharata. 837f; B. Balled, 447; B. 
legend, 440f, 447n, 450. 451n, 462!, 
474f, 484; Bama with the ploughshare, 
8. Baladeva 
Bima-bhakti, 607 
Bama-gTta, ^7 
Bamahpdaya, 607 

Bamanuja, 204n, 209, 211, 213n, 281, 461, 
463, 477. 487, 617 
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B&m&nujas, a sect, 477 
BftrnSnujac&rya, M.D., 516n 
B&ma/B&rnpurv a -Bftniottara/TapanTya 
Upaniaatl, 209n, 452n, 617n 
PSmntlrtha, 207n 

BSmaya^a, 2, 13f, 23. 276f, 338n, 342, 
852, 354, 402n, 417-453. 512; a popular 
epic and an ornate poem, 417-420; a 
romantic epic, 430, language, style and 
metre, 405, 436, 44.3, 448, 460n; 

contents, 420-435; myths and legend 
in B., 433, 435f, 443; genuine and 
spurious in B., 428n, 436-439, 453; age, 
4,30-4.'>3; belongs to the east of India, 
445; serves for the glorification of 
Vi^ow, 393; holiness, 420, 437; recita¬ 
tions; 414n, 419, 434; dramatic repre¬ 
sentation of it, 396n, 419, 441; com- 
mentalors, 437n; recension and editions, 
4OTf; B. and Mahsbharata, 30G, 338, 
417f, 420f; B. and Veda. 462: B. and 
Pnranas, 454f, 469n, 474, 475n, 496, 
604 , 606, 609; E. and Buddhism, 446- 
451, 463; Old Javanic B., 451n; Greek 
influence, 451if 
Bim-caritmanas, 419 
BSm LT1&, 419 
Bftmop&khyana, .337n, 140 
Bfipayaniy as. 113n 
Bangacarya, M., 619n 
Bapson, E. J., 48n, 266n, 408n, 416n, 
450n, 464n, 459n 
B&aa/dancc,/30.3n 

Bathantara, a me'ody, 133, 146, 168 
Batnagarbha. 477n 
BatnapailksT, 606 

BSvana, 338 , 422, 428fF, 440, 446, 447, 
451n, 463 . 474, .604, 507 
BnvaneTs, 4.*13n 
Bavisei^a, 461 n 
Bawlinson, H, G., 408n 
Baychaudhuri, H.. ."^In, 387n, 401n, 4C2n, 
415n, 444n 

Bbhu and Nid&gha, 482 
Bbhus, 67 

9cat, 46, 140. 142, 144, 154 
Beconciiiation-spells, 122 
Begnaud, F., 229n 
Beich, H., 481n 
Beichelt, H., 268n 
Bemy, A. P. J., 12n 
Bepitition, 115 
Benter, J. N.. 244n 
Bevatl, 8tW, 483 

^gveda, B. 8amhit&, 4^-52, 54f, 57-104, 
no, 189, 142, 156, 170, 184n, 187f, 
191n, 197, 21,3n. 214n, 284, 241, 246f, 
249ff, 261n. 2.62n, 262ff, 27Sf, 276n, 
276, 278, 343, 345f, 452. 454; transmis¬ 
sion, 32; language, 36, 40, 49-52, 64; 
revealed, 47f; age of the hymns, 49lf, 
54f, 60, 63f. 170f, 176, 187f, 263f, 2S6f, 
262ff, 266, 267ff; the Bsis or authors of 
the hymns, 50f. 199, 263; the "family 
books" 50f; metres, 6211; cnltural condi¬ 
tions, 64-69, 64; nligious development, 


64ff, 120n, 171f; invocations or songs 
of praise to the gods. 69if; sacrificial 
songs and litanis, Biff; funeral songs, 
t-3‘’5, lS9f, 160; philosophical hymns, 
85-88, 136, 163, 190. 197; SaipvSda 
Of diilogce hvmn-/AkhySna hymns/, 
88-95, 182. 184, 273; marriage spngs, 
94flr. 122, 139, 269, ; magic songs, 

95-97; secular poems, 97-100; Dana- 
Bhitis, n9-103(?), 130, 276; riddle poetry, 
102f, 160f; popular and priestly poetry, 
68, composed of earlier and later por¬ 
tions, 63f; editions, 18f; translations, 
60f; mterpretation. 69-64; B. and 
Atbarvaveda, 106-109, 111, 122. 126, 
12'>f. 1.38; R. and aSmaveda, 142ff. I46f; 
B. and Yajurveda, l.63ff; Brahuianas of 
the E., 166, 169; Srapvakas and Upani- 
sads of the R., 204f, 211; Vedafigas of 
the B., 243f, 246f, 249(T, 261n, 252 
Rgveda-PraliAakhya, 248f 
Bgvidhana, 2.50 

Rhys Davids, T. W.. 21. .31n, 3.5n, .361 n, 
■4l4n, 446, 447n, 4.50n 
Bice. E. P., 514n 
Biddles, 102f, 130, 160f 
Ritual, r. literature. 1*6. 1"6. 231, 2,37- 
246, 273, 474 , 486, 515; s. Kalpa. 

Roger. Abraham, 8 
Bohini, .392 
Rohifa, 182-134 

Bohita, Hari4chsndra’s son, 186 
Bomaharsana. 4.58n. 462n 
Rosen, Friedrich. 18 

Both, Kudo’f, 18f. 61. 84n. ]03n, 105n, 127, 
184n, 261n 

Roussel, A., 266n. 121n, 4.5Pn, 486n, 48an, 
618n 

Roussel, P., 486u 

Boy, Pratspebandra, 286n, 410n 

Boy, Raminohun, 17 

Bsis, seers, saints, 50, I64n, 196. 199, 2,38. 
"260, 263, 275, 2=50. 318n. 335. 34.3ff, 
440-442, 4.58, 463n, 468, 471, 476. 502f 
RsyafSrfiga, .351-.353, 396n, 415n, 421f, 467, 
474, 601n 
Rta, 134 
BtnaaTphSra, 10 

Bucket, Friedrich, 16, 287n. 336, .316n, 
347n, 3.51n. .359. 191n, 439, 492n, 493n 
Budra, 66, 120 t, 131. 162, 171, 193; 

Budras, 603n 
Bndray^ala, ,530d 
Bukmafigadacarita, 400 
BukmiinT, .394f, .396 
Bum, 842f 
Ruth, 427n 


Sabbathier, 243n 
Bahhaparvan, 804n, 411a 
Bachan, E.C., 25n, S75n, 406* 

Sacred syllables, 162, 195n 
Sacrifice, Sfiff. 62ff, 138-142, 147, 150-162, 
164-166,. 170fr, 175, 178f. 181, 208, 218, 
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216, 227 , 237ff; science of, 140, 165, 
170, 181, 197f, 201, 227, 280 
Bacrificial fee, s. Dakfi^a 
Bacrificial songs and fonnulao, 68 , 78, 
81-83, 96, 100, 104, 111, 129, 154flf, lOlf. 
256 

Saddharmapuo4<^nka, 461 
Sa^guruii^ya, 91n 
S&dhaka, 622 
S&dhana, 522, 527 
Ha^viraia-Br&hma^a, I 67 
Bagara, 421 

Sanadova, 289, 299, 301, 302n, 303, 308, 
311, 322, 329 

Buhyailri-khan^a, 501a 

Baibyi, 483 

8ai4iinagas, s. 8i4unaga kings 
Baiva-Agamas, 515 
Bai^AcSra, 525n 
Baiva-tnarriage, 524 

Baiva-PuraQa, 465, 485, 601n; a. V5yu- 
Pnrana 

Baivas, 472, 505, 614 
BakddvTpa, 497 

Bskalaka school of the Bgveda, 49n 
Bskalya, 247 
Bakas, 460 
Bakayanga, 230 

B&khas, 46, 165 , 248*; s. Vedic schools 
^ Illdl*9l 

Saktaa, 209, ISln. 514, 618, 520, 523ff, 529, 
531n 

Saktis, 45 I 11 , 498, 502f, 605, 609, 614, 
5J6n, 618, 520ff, 526fif 
Biktism, Sak<» religion, 518, 519 , 628, 631 
Bakuni, 290, 300f, 303, 307, 322 
Sakuntala, 278, 330ff, 413, 473; s. Drama, 
10, 12, 16, 331, 473; a. episode, 9, 13, 
380-333, 4,73, 488 
Bftlagrama stone, 475, 477, 618 
Falomons, Ilcnriptte J. W,, 242n 
Balya, 289, 294, 313, 321f, 326 
Balyaparvan, 333n 
B5ma-.TStaka, 447 

Baman, 46, Hlf, 144, 146f, 14.7n, 248 
Samanyas, 523 
BamapriltiBakhya, 248 
Bama Sastry, E., 248n 
Samiiraiuin, Satyavrata, 60n, 143n, 241n, 
218n, 249n, 250a, 251n 
Samaveda, *. SaiphitS, 46,* 48 , 110, 139, 
142-148, 170, 284, 275n; the Brahma^as 
of Ihp S., 167, l67n, 169; the so-called 
“Biahmapas" of the 8., 165, 169n, 237, 
244 , 250n; the Upanisads of the 8., 205, 
211; the Vedangas of the 8., 287, 244f, 
248, 250n, 252 

Slmavidhana-Br&hma^a, 147, 246, 250 

Bimba-PurSqa, 510 

Bambara, 76, 396 

Bambaravadha, 896n 

Sambhavapamn, 830, 833 

Bambuka, 435 

Saiphita Pithas, 247 

BatpbitSs of the Vedas, 46f, 188-143, 170, 
175. 216, 241, ms, 255, 264, 275; litur¬ 


gical 8., 142, 170. 176; of tEe Mahi- 
bharata, EfimSya^a, Pur&^as and Tao- 
tras, 282n, 4d8n, 458n, 500f, 502, 609f, 
612n 618-631 

SSipkhya, 207, 374 , 377n, 382, 884, 886f, 
469, 469f. 479, 488, 516a, 628 
8fiipkhyak3rikS, 516n 
Bamp&ti, 430 

Saipsara, 859 , 490, 492, 600, 606 
Bamskaras, 2^, 6^ 

HaniTada ^nins, Saiavadas, 88-95, 366 
Sanatkumara, 489, dOln 
Banatkumata-Saiphiti, 501 
Sanatsujita, 374 
Sanatsajatlya, 374n, 387 
Bandals/symbol of sovereign^, 427 
Sa^^ilya, 168, 196, 214n, 917f 
Ba^dilya-lTpanisad, 627n 
Safljaya, 276, ab4, 318, 816, 325, 828, 400 
Bahkara, 20'!n, 208 , 208n, 209, 210n, 211, 
231, 319n, 382n, 386, 461f, 487n, 491n, 
507n, 627 

Baiikaia-Bamhita, 501 
Baiikhoyana, 415 
Bahkbayana-Aranyaka, 205n 
Bankhayana-Brahma^a, 166 
Banikhyaaagrihyasaipgraha, 244n 
Bahkluj'aua-Urfiyusutra, llOn, 243, 274n 
Bahkhayana-Braiitasutra, 187n, 237n, 243, 
268n, 274n, 413 
Sannyasa, 209 
Baunyasia, 203, 617 

Sanskrit, 11, 3olT, 4181f; epic 8., 38, 40, 
405, 4l9f; classical S., 88, 40, 236, 270; 
mixed 8., 41; 8. type, 9 
Banta, 352 
Banlanu, 283, 288 
BSntikalpa, ^5n 
Bantiniketan, 89 
Sanli Parvsn, 872 
8apta4atl, 496n 
Baradatilaka-Tantra, 529 
Barapyu, 464n 
Sarasvatr, 151, 199, 498 
Barga, 458 
Banna, H., 474n 
Barman, Ladharam, 243n 
Samp, Iiaksbman, 60n 
Barva, 120 

Batvamedha, 153, 169 
BanrunnkramaQf, 9ln, 213n, 260 
Sarvararranukirttana, 898n 
Baryati, 344 
Saslitantra, 516n 

Bdstras, 142, 28^. 898, 490, 515n 
SastiT, Vishva Bandbu VidyBrthT, 248a 
Batadhanu, 483 

Batapatha-Brahma^a, 47, 54n, 89n, 90n, 
91, 141n, 14»n, 164n, 167n, 161n, I64n, 
160n, 168, I69n, 172a, 178n, 174, 176, 
177n. 178n, 179, 180n. 182, 18%i, 189n, 
190n, 192n, l9So, 194ff, 197a, 198, 

200n, 201n, 205, 216n, 286, 260a, 274n, 
275n, 836 , 842a, 84dn, 344a, 846, 821, 
507n, 616n, 621n 
BaturudiTys, 161, 848n 
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(^atasShasrl Samhiti, 286, 407 
Sa^kranirupa^a, 63Qa 
Satl, 606 

Rd^puravadha, 306n 
Satrughna, 422, 488, 474 
BSttvata-Samliita, 614n, 616n, 618 
Ratyakima .Tibala, 200 
Batyavat, 424 
Satyaratl, 283, 288f 
Satyana-Brahma^a, 167n 
Raubhari, 484 
Raukara-Furi^a, 466n 

Ha.ii1v5.VfLTtQ *tQO 

Saunaka, l’05n, 237 , 218ff, 284, 890, 418n, 
466, 4>71; Rchool of the Rannakas, 248 
Baunakins, 246n 
Sauptikaparvan, 323n 
Saiira-Pni^na, 466n, 470 
Sanra-Satphita, 601 
SaurasenT, 42 
Santi, 468 
SantrSmapT, 161 

Ravitar, 66. 94, 99. 120, 156f, 601n 
flavitrf, 349-351, 424, 441n, 495, 498, 504 
SavitrTvrata 361 
Ravitryupakny&na, 349n 
Rayap'a, 18, 61f, 105n, 148n, 166n, 167n, 
197, 199, 205, 241n 
Rayce, A. H., 266ii 

Srhack, A. F. Graf von, 830n, 396n, 477n, 
479n, 484n 

Srheftelowilz, I, 52n, 250n, 274ii 
Rebelling, 17 

Rcherman, Tincian, 87n, 135n, 830n, 416n, 
465n. 4g3n. 600n 
Rrhick, J., 512n 
Rehiller, S13n 

Rchlegel. Augiial Wilhelm von, 13ff, 19f, 
330, 375, 421n, 438n, 444n, 469n 
Rfhelegol, Friedrich von, 12f, 14n, 264, 
4a2n 

Rolimidt, Richard, 213n 
RchompnjR, H. W., 615n, 516n 
Fchools, 32; i Rakbas, Vodu* '>c1iooIr 
Rohoponhaiior, 17, 87n, 217n, 218, 232f 
Rchrader, F,, 245n 

Schrader, F, Otto, 131n, 204n, 207n, 209n, 
383n, 516n 
Rchiader, 0., 240n 

Schroeder, Leopold von, 6, 16n, 84n, 89, 
92n, 96n, 97n, 99n, 148n, 158f, 168n, 
240ii, 256, 361n, 376n, 882ii 
Pchiiltzc, Fritz, 221n 
Scfanrtz, H., 116n 
Rchwab, Julina, 237n c 
Sciences, scientific literature, 8, 11, 258, 
482, 617; sacrifice 
Script, s. Writing 
Rcnlpture, 609 * 

Secret Doctrines, 211ff, 227 , 616 
Sedgwick, L. JT., 879n, 402a 
Self, 8. itman 

Sen, Dineschandra, 436n, 442n, 446n, 
447n, 461n. 486n. 496n 
Senafit, 866n 

Senart, B., 41, 212n, 446n 


Sewell, R., 408n 
Sexual morality, 180, 321, 846 
Shakespeare, 61dn 
Ribi, 860 

SiddhSntBcSra, 525n 

Sieg, E., 249n, 262n, 273n, 276ii 

Rikhan^in, 315, 817, 324 

SiksS, 234n, 246f, 249; s. Phonetics * 

Simon, R., 143n, 146n, 147n, 244n, 248n 

Rindhus, 838 

Singhalese, 44 

Ringing, 8, 142f, 609, SlOn 

Ristas, 87 

R)£(inaga Kings, 416, 459f, 484 
RHiipala, 294 , 299, 357 , 394 
STta, 33B, 118, 422ff, 428-436, 441, 446f, 
147n, 451n, 452, 474 , 504 , 507 , 609 
Sitaram Sastri, B., 21to 
Siva, legends and worship, 66n, 161, 171, 
209 , 280f, 296n, 305, 337 , 348f, 863, 
395, .397, 409, 441, 464, 468f, 462, 467f, 
170, 472. 475(r, 485f, 489, 491, 498-603, 
507, 509f, 6l4fF, 619f, 622, 525ff; incar- 
ndtiims of Riva, 499, 504i, 527 

Riva-bhakti, 601 
Rivaganam, 610n 
Rivaism, 469f 
Rivapura, 486 

Siva-Purana, 467, 485, 610; s. Vayu- 
Purana 

Rivasahasranamastotra, S49n 
Rivasamkalpa, 52n 
Sivasainkalpa-Upanisad, 153 
Slvi-Jataka, %0n 
Rkanda, 472, 600f 

Skanda Porapa/Skanda-P., 462n, 46Cf, 600- 
602 

Sleeping-spells, 122n 

filoka, 63, 405, 422, 437n, 443n, 448, 456, 
488n. 

Smith, V. A., 416n, 450n, 460, 462n, 504 
Smiti, 140, 282, 407 , 458, 622 
Snakes, 119, 165, 306f, 328, 335, Sldff, 362, 
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Vidhura, 414 
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